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Women  Novelists  in  Postwar  Italy 


By  OLGA  RAGUSA 

SINCE  the  war  a  notable  number  of  im¬ 
portant  Italian  literary  awards  have 
gone  to  women.  In  1947  Milena  Milan! 
was  one  of  the  three  finalists  for  the  Premio 
Mondadori.  In  1948  Elsa  Morante  won  the 
Premio  Viareggio.  These  two  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Laudomia  Bonanni  who  won  the 
Premio  Bagutta  in  1949,  Lia  Castelfranco 
who  received  an  honorable  mention  at  the 
Premio  Hemingway  in  the  same  year,  Elda 
Boss!  who  won  the  Premio  Venezia  in  1951, 
Anna  Banti  who  was  awarded  the  Premio 
Viareggio  in  1952,  Livia  De  Stefani  who 
was  awarded  the  Premio  Venezia  in  1952 
and  the  Premio  Salento  in  1953, 
vanna  Zangrandi  who  received  the  Premio 
Deledda  in  1954.  Two  years  ago  the  Premio 
Viareggio  was  again  won  by  a  woman,  this 
time  by  Gianna  Manzini  who,  in  contrast 
to  many  of  the  above  mentioned,  had  an  al¬ 
ready  well-established  reputation.  Though 
the  number  and  frequency  of  Italian  lit¬ 
erary  awards  somewhat  reduces  their  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
foregoing  attest  to  the  recognition  of  the 
intellectual  coming  of  age  of  the  woman 
writer  in  Italy. 

The  tradition  of  the  learned  woman,  in¬ 
deed  of  the  artist  woman,  reaches  far  back 
into  Italian  history.  More  recently  Matilde 
Serao  and  Grazia  Deledda  stand  out.  But, 
in  general,  the  middle-class  ideals  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  prejudices  of  the 
early  twentieth,  the  sharpened  conflicts  of 
triumphant  industrialism,  had  brought 
with  them  a  restatement  of  certain  old  dis¬ 
criminations.  It  would  seem  that  a  per¬ 


sistent  opinion,  on  the  part  of  public  and 
critics  alike,  by  virtue  of  which  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  style  in  bcxjks  written  by  women 
are  sharply  delimited  and  defined,  has  now 
been  definitely  abandoned  and  that  the 
work  of  women  writers  is  being  judged 
by  the  same  standards  generally  applied  to 
works  of  literature.  To  speak  of  women 
writers,  then,  is  not  to  revert  to  the  polem¬ 
ical  discussions  of  feminism,  nor  is  it  to 
claim  for  their  writings  any  intimate  co¬ 
herence  due  to  their  sex.  The  works  to 
be  considered  in  this  paper  are,  moreover, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  mass-produced, 
mass-oriented,  mass-consumed  efforts  of 
other  women  writers,  those  who  address 
themselves  exclusively  to  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  women’s  pages. 

On  the  basis  of  this  premise,  the  Italian 
woman  writer’s  predilection  for  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  feminine  psyche,  her  probing 
into  the  social  and  psychological  position  of 
women  in  modern  Italy,  her  consciousness 
of  the  difficulties  and  oppositions  which 
beset  women’s  aspirations  to  equality  in  a 
“man’s  world,’’  her  occasional  deeply  felt 
resentment  against  the  injustices  and  en¬ 
slavement  of  which  women  have  been  vic¬ 
tims  through  the  ages,  all  these  subjective 
attitudes  can  been  seen  at  once  against  the 
background  of  a  changed  and  changing 
social  situation  (to  a  large  extent  brought 
on  by  the  war,  as  all  over  the  world)  and  at 
the  same  time  against  the  contemporary 
novel’s  general  orientation  towards  external 
realism  and  documentation,  which  does  not, 
however,  exclude  the  existence  of  other,  and 
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sometimes  more  traditional,  forms.  Where¬ 
as  the  novel’s  content  can  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  “wom¬ 
an’s  [Mjint  of  view,”  its  form  and  technique 
must  be  related  to  literary  traditions  and 
literary  movements.  Two  quite  different 
types  of  study  are  the  result.  One  is  of  great¬ 
er  interest  to  the  stKiologist,  and  this  study 
could  easily  be  carried  out  from  the  vantage 
}K)int  of  a  foreign  country  like  the  United 
States,  whose  different  scKial  evolution  of¬ 
fers  a  screen  against  which  the  comparative 
novelty  and  freshness  of  the  Italians’  prise 
lie  conscience  of  the  problems  women  face 
in  modern  stKiety  could  well  be  projected. 
The  other  is  strictly  in  the  domain  of  the 
literary  historian  and  critic  and  concerns 
the  transformation  of  raw  subject  matter, 
insights,  predilections,  memories  into  art. 
This  second  study  would  tend  to  discredit 
the  facile  and  unju.stified  ironical  remarks 
of  a  Cjino  Raya,  for  instance,  whose  basic 
history  of  the  Italian  novel — //  romamo  of 
the  series  Storia  dei  generi  letterari — 
abounds  in  such  appraisals  as  the  following: 
“La  Pesce-Gorini  si  e  decisa  troppo  tardi  ad 
un  Viaggio  di  nozze.  . . .  Ain  Zara  Magno, 
benche  levantina,  sofHa  Tramontana.  .  .  . 
(liana  Anguissola  ha  il  gusto  del  romanzo 
collettivr):  //  romanzo  di  molta  gente,  Pen- 
sione  Flora.  .  .  .  Elsa  Morante  ha  scelto 
(come  titolo)  Menzogna  e  sortilegio,  e  giii 
settecento  pagine,  piu  menzogna  che  sorti¬ 
legio,”  and  continues  in  this  vein  for  over 
ten  pages,  the  ten  pages  devoted  to  contem- 
|K)rary  women  writers.  For  one  and  the 
other  of  these  studies  the  works  of  Alba  De 
Ospedes,  Natalia  (unzburg,  Anna  Maria 
Ortese,  Paola  Masino,  Laura  Di  Falco,  Ida 
Sangiorgi,  Diana  Fiori,  C>arla  Porta  Musa, 
.Angela  Padellaro,  and  even  Flora  Volpini, 
in  addition  to  the  prize  winners  mentioned 
above,  provide  more  than  ample  material. 

If  it  is  true  that  today’s  writer  is,  grosso 
modo,  obsessed  by  the  problem  of  existence 
in  the  modern  world,  and  this  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  existential  forms,  and  if  it  is 
further  true  that  Italv’s  women  writers  are 
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equally  concerned  with  this  same  problem, 
though  they  may  tend  to  envisage  it  from 
a  particular  point  of  view,  then  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  note  that  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  subject  matter  of  postwar 
novels,  be  they  written  by  men  or  women. 
The  bulk  of  postwar  novels  deals  with  what 
may  be  summarized,  for  the  sake  of  conven¬ 
ience,  under  the  heading  of  “contemporary 
experience,”  although  this  experience  may 
sometimes  be  located  in  a  distant  historical 
period,  as  in  the  case  of  Artemisia,  or  in  a 
distant  geographical  setting  as  in  I  Brusaz. 
Foremost,  and  the  attraction  of  the  subject 
has  not  yet  diminished,  is  the  large  number 
of  books  inspired  by  the  war.  These  may  be 
lightly  camouflaged  tales  of  personal  expe¬ 
riences,  as  in  the  case  of  Im  Fiorentina,  Flo¬ 
ra  Volpini’s  succes  de  scandale.  They 
may  be  episodic  short  stories,  touching  dif¬ 
ferent  social  cla.sscs  and  life  situations,  as  is 
the  case  of  Laudomia  Honanni’s  “Messa 
Funebre”  and  “Seme.”  Or  they  may  be  se¬ 
rious  attempts,  in  the  style  of  the  chronicle 
novel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  recon- 
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struct  a  whole  era,  as  Natalia  Ginzburg 
does  in  Tutti  i  nostri  ieri  which  accompa¬ 
nies  a  middle-class  family  and  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  through  the  personal  and  na¬ 
tional  events  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  To 
the  war  novels  belongs  Lia  Castelfranco’s 
Acijua  grigta,  whose  documentary  aspect  is, 
however,  subordinate  to  psychological  in¬ 
trospection,  and  which  mingles  the  theme 
of  the  Resistance,  an  autobiographical  rem¬ 
iniscence,  with  the  extreme  attitudes  of 
Existentialism,  alternating  between  the 
rapidity  and  bareness  of  neo-realist  nota¬ 
tion  and  self-analvsis  of  French  existen¬ 
tialist  literature.  To  the  war  novels,  al¬ 
though  its  main  concern  is  quite  a  dilTerent 
one,  belongs  Alba  De  C>espedes’s  Dalla 
parte  de  let,  on  account  of  its  chronological 
setting  and  insofar  as  it  traces  the  awaken¬ 
ing  to  political  reality  of  a  sensitive,  retiring 
young  woman. 

Hut  of  necessity  the  war  nf)vcl  can  never 
remain  merely  that;  it  slips  into  introspec¬ 
tion  and  evocation  <)n  the  one  hand,  and 
into  the  larger  historical  canvas  of  prewar 
and  postwar  years  on  the  (Jther.  It  becomes 
a  psychological  or  social  novel,  in  which 
the  experience  of  the  war  may  be  used  as 
an  occasion  for  the  portrayal  and  explora¬ 
tion  of  emotional  reactions  or  of  social 
problems  having  to  do  with  class  and  edu¬ 
cation,  but  which  belongs  primarily  with 
tuher  psychological  or  social  novels.  The 
psvchological  novels  of  the  women  writers 
under  examination  revolve  about  the  gen¬ 
erally  dithcult  adolescence  and  contorted 
growing-up  process  of  women  in  modern 
society,  about  their  working  out  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  destinv  in  terms  of  a  socially  useful 
and  individuallv  satisfactory  life,  about 
their  intellectual  aspirations  to  equalitv 
with  their  peers.  The  social  novel  deals 
with  the  underprivileged  or  with  the  non¬ 
conformists,  with  the  victims  of  economic 
pressure  and  of  reactionary  thought. 

In  the  area  of  the  psychological  novel  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  childhood  had  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  with  women  writ¬ 


ers,  who  often  also  excelled  in  IxHjks  for  the 
young.  But  the  theme  of  childhcxKl  is  today 
no  longer  an  end  in  itself,  as  it  had  been,  for 
instance,  for  Paola  Masino  in  her  Perijeria, 
winner  of  the  Premio  Viareggio  back  in 
1933.  The  child  seems  to  be  of  interest  only 
insofar  as  its  precocious  sensibilities  fore¬ 
shadow  the  psychological  complications  of 
the  adult,  and  it  is  the  transition  years,  those 
which  lead  from  childhfx)d  into  adoles¬ 
cence,  that  are  most  frequently  portrayed, 
one  might  almost  use  the  word  “remem¬ 
bered”  in  view  of  the  completeness  and  the 
immediacy  of  the  portrayal.  The  adolescent 
view  of  the  world  informs  the  description 
of  life  in  the  large,  teeming,  lower  middle 
class  tenement  house  of  Dalla  parte  di  lei; 
it  is  the  b.tsis  of  family  relations  in  Natalia 
(lin/.burg’s  La  strada  che  va  in  citta;  it  re- 
apfKars  every  time  Milena  Milani  recalls 
the  vista  of  wide  avenues  leading  down  to 
the  sea;  it  veils  the  harsh  realities  of  Arte¬ 
misia’s  contacts  with  the  world  in  the  Rome 
of  her  childhofxl,  and  it  transforms  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Lavinia’s  renunciation  in  Anna 
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Banti’s  magnificent  “Lavinia  fuggita.”  As 
far  as  the  passing  from  the  dream  world  of 
adolescence  to  the  real  world  of  adulthood 
is  concerned,  Laura  Di  Falco’s  Paura  del 
giorno  stands  alone  in  its  schematic  state¬ 
ment  of  the  transformation  of  passiveness 
into  the  realization  of  independence  and  of 
the  possibility  of  self-determination.  Un¬ 
der  a  stranger’s  influence  Erina  gathers 
the  courage  to  l(K)k  into  her  parents’  eyes 
for  the  first  time  and  slowly  tf)  accept  what 
she  sees  there.  Self-awareness  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  world  go  hand  in  hand  and, 
when  they  are  once  attained,  man  becomes 
responsible  for  his  own  destiny — “II  resto 
spetta  a  te,”  the  stranger  had  told  Erina. 

It  is  with  the  forging  of  personal  destiny 
that  the  bulk  of  the  novels  of  contemporarv 
exficrience  deal.  In  Storia  di  Anna  Drei  and 
in  many  of  the  short  stories  of  Emilia  stdla 
diga  it  is  the  destiny  of  today’s  sclf-suppr)rt- 
ing,  indejwndent  girl,  who  has  left  her 
family  and  is  making  her  way  among  other 
young  people  of  her  same  generation,  all 
this  in  a  vaguely  “Bohemian’’  and  definitely 
“large  city”  environment.  The  more  bour¬ 
geois  background  of  Pritna  e  dopo  and  the 
greater  reluctance  its  heroine  had  felt  in 
leaving  her  family  do  not  lessen  the  stoicism 
with  which  she  faces  life,  essentially  lonely, 
but  redeemed  by  the  possibility,  or  rather 
the  necessity,  of  work  and  love.  It  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  destiny,  this  time  worked  out  as  an 
answer  to  the  solicitations  of  art  and  the 
affirmation  of  personality,  that  Anna  Banti 
is  concerned  with  in  Artemisia,  the  histori¬ 
cal  novel  which  recreates  the  figure  of  the 
Renaissance  painter  Artemisia  Gentileschi, 
but  sees  her  in  the  light  of  a  mcHlern  prob¬ 
lem  and  thus  turns  her  intf)  the  incarnatiem 
of  a  myth:  “Una  delle  prime  donne  che 
sostennero  colie  parole  e  colle  opere  il  di- 
ritto  al  lavoro  congeniale  e  a  una  parita  di 
spirito  fra  i  due  sessi.”  It  is  a  personal  des¬ 
tiny  that  Natalia  Ginzburg  is  concernetl 
with  in  £  stato  cost,  though  the  air  of  hope¬ 
lessness,  of  the  inescapable  conset^uence  of 
an  initial  error  (the  protagonist  thinks  that 


she  can  win  the  man  she  loves  simply  by 
making  him  marry  her),  reduces  the  voli¬ 
tional  dimension,  so  strong  in  Prima  e  dopo 
and  in  Artemisia,  to  a  minimum.  It  is  final¬ 
ly  the  courageous  grappling  with  fate  that 
imbues  I  Brusaz  with  such  stark  strength, 
as  its  heroine  takes  every  reversal  of  fortune 
in  her  stride  and  emerges  giant-like  and 
protective  over  the  successive  families  she 
forms  for  herself. 

When  personal  destiny  is  felt  to  be  too 
tightly  enmeshed  in  economic  conditions  or 
political  situations,  the  writer  lapses  into  the 
social  novel.  It  is  a  genre  at  which  Laudomia 
Bonanni  excels,  and  she  has  consciously 
chosen  it  in  preference  to  the  psychological 
analysis  of  “II  mostro,”  easily  her  best  work 
and  recognized  as  such  hy  critics.  Some  of 
Anna  Maria  Ortese’s  short  stories  in  //  mare 
non  hagna  Napoli  belong  to  the  category  of 
the  social  novel.  So  do  the  non-psychologi- 
cal  parts  of  Ginzburg’s  La  strada  che  va  in 
citta,  those  parts  which  describe  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  superficial  glitter  for 
two  stupid,  ignorant,  empty-headed  girls. 
Though  at  a  great  distance  from  the  neo- 
realistic  setting  and  technique  of  the  works 
just  mentioned,  Elda  Bossi’s  short  stories, 

/  poveri,  also  belong  to  this  classification, 
though  the  affectionate  pity  with  which  her 
victims  of  scKiety  are  presented  does  not  in 
any  way  depart  from  the  traditional  and 
conservative  approach  to  the  problem  of 
poverty.  On  account  of  its  reconstruction  of 
the  pre- World- War-One  period  in  the  light 
of  the  awakening  of  its  protagonist  to  the 
world,  Ida  Sangiorgi’s  La  palmina  must 
also  be  mentioned  at  this  point. 

Completely  separate  from  the  novel  of 
contemporary  life  and  yet  peculiarly  con¬ 
temporary  in  feeling  is  the  quasi-surrealis- 
tic,  decadent,  disintegrating  world  created 
by  what  has  been  called  “magic  realism.” 
The  writer’s  imagination  becomes  fixed  on 
an  element  of  common  experience  and  sees 
in  it  recondite  meanings  which  transfigure 
it.  In  this  way,  the  sight  of  a  cockroach 
leads  the  protagonist  of  Gianna  Manzini’s  ' 
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//  valzer  del  diavolo  to  examine  her  life,  a 
life  which  is  located  neither  in  time  nor  in 
place,  but  is  completely  interior  and  feeds 
on  encounters  and  associations  to  weave  its 
own  magic  web.  Similarly  in  La  sparviera 
the  protagonist  experiences  recurrent  tuber¬ 
cular  attacks  as  the  malevolent  visitations 
of  a  bird  of  prey.  And  \nUn  sobbergo  del 
paradiso  Angela  Padellaro  builds  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  artist.s’  club  in  a  snobbish  provincial 
city  and  indicates  the  ripples  set  up  by  it, 
not  analytically  and  consecutively,  but  frag- 
mentarily  and  intuitively. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  is  obvious  how 
close  the  production  of  women  novelists  in 
postwar  Italy  is  to  the  general  trend,  to  the 
overall  subject  matter,  to  the  various  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  modern  novel.  The  intimate 
problems  of  the  writer,  those  which  concern 
intellectual  and  artistic  growth,  are  felt  no 
differently  by  the  woman  writer  than  bv 
others.  Laudomia  Bonanni  answers  to  an 
artistic  solicitation,  and  not  to  a  sociological 
one,  when  she  chooses  the  story  “II  fosso”  to 
characterize  the  nature  of  her  first  published 
work.  Anna  Banti  does  likewise  when  she 
seeks  inspiration  in  the  vast  canvasses  of 
the  Renaissance  to  people  her  tale  of  one 
woman’s  striving  for  self-realization  and 
integritv.  Livia  De  Stefani,  in  La  vigna  di 


uve  nere,  transfigures  and  transposes  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  island  of  her  birth,  her 
memory  of  its  atmosphere  and  warmth, 
into  a  tale  of  primitive  passions  and  ines¬ 
capable  destiny  which  stands  with  the  best 
that  the  regional  novel  has  ever  produced. 
Where  the  woman  novelist  again  and  again 
prefers  a  woman  as  her  protagonist,  this 
preference  is  not  only  understandable  but 
actually  salutary.  It  permits  her  to  explore 
the  relations  between  women — a  subject 
often  misunderstexjd  by  men — and  allows 
for  some  extremely  plausible  and  interest¬ 
ing  reflections  on  the  father-daughter  and 
the  brother-sister  relationship.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  all  male  figures,  the  father  is  the 
one  who  emerges  most  successfully.  Other 
masculine  figures  appear  rather  hazy  and 
always  quite  monotonously  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  women.  Lia  Castelfranco  is  the 
only  one  who  has  not  hesitated  to  choose  a 
man  as  protagonist.  No  doubt  as  the  wom¬ 
an  writer  becomes  less  self-conscious,  she 
will  face  the  problem  of  portraying  men 
with  less  inhibition  and  thus  remove  the 
last  feature  which  distinguishes  her  work 
from  that  of  her  fellow  men  novelists  in  any 
significant  or  consistent  way. 
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Four  Prize— Winning  Women 
Novelists  of  Spain 

By  TERRELL  LOUISE  TATUM 


WiiKN  one  considers  the  traditional 
secluded  life  of  women  in  Spain, 
it  is  not  entirely  strange  that 
there  have  been  only  a  few  really  significant 
feminine  novelists  in  the  rich  story  of  Span¬ 
ish  literature.  The  true  base  of  Spanisli 
siiciety  is,  of  course,  the  family — in  which 
the  husband  is  supreme — and  for  centuries 
women’s  accepted  activities  were  primarily 
domestic  and  religious.  Anyone  departing 
from  this  pattern  was  frowned  upon  ami 
often  ostracized. 

But  economic  and  other  factors  have 
started  impirtant  changes  during  recent 
years.  Now  Spanish  women,  in  greater 
numbers,  are  coming  down  from  their  bal¬ 
conies  and  from  behind  their  iron-laced 
rejas  into  the  very  stream  of  modern  life — 
into  business,  the  arts,  the  profession fields 
formerly  considered  in  Spain  onlv  mascu¬ 
line  terrain. 

Several  promising  younger  Spanish  nov¬ 
elists  of  today  are  women.  Four  of  them 
made  their  first  imjxirtant  step  into  literary 
prominence  through  winning  the  luigenio 
Nadal  Prize,  the  annual  competition  for  an 
unpublished  noyel,  which  was  established 
by  the  Barcelona  publishing  house  and 
weekly,  Destino,  in  1944  and  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  coyeted  non-official  lit¬ 
erary  prize  in  Spain. 

Since  Carmen  Laforet  (then  twentv- 
three)  won  the  first  Nadal  Prize  (5,000  pe¬ 
setas)  for  her  successful  Nada,  from  a  field 
of  twenty-six  entries,  three  other  young 
women  haye  been  swept  into  prominence 
overnight  through  the  award:  Elena  Qui- 
roga  (for  1950,  Viento  del  norte,  from  120 
entries);  Dolores  Medio  (1952,  Nosotros, 
los  Rivero,  from  122  entries);  and  Luisa 
Forrellad  (195^  Siempre  en  capilla,  from 


171  entries),  75,000  pesetas.  Since  this  article 
was  written,  another  woman — Carmen 
Martin  (Jaite  (pseudonym  :Sofia  Veloso) — 
was  awarded  the  Nadal  for  1957 
novel,  Entre  visillos  (see  B.A.  ^2:4,  p.  4^2). 
Further,  their  winning  novels  have  been  the 
most  [xjpular  Nadal  winners.  By  June, 
1956,  Nada  was  in  the  eleventh  edition, 
Viento  del  norte  in  the  fifth,  Nosotros,  los 
Rivero  in  the  sixth,  and  Siempre  en  capilla 
w'as  already  in  the  fifth.  No  other  Nadal 
novel  had  gone  beyond  the  fourth  edition 
by  that  date.  Reviews  and  critical  articles 
on  the  work  chosen  are  numerous  and  in¬ 
cisive  because  most  ot  the  outstanding 
young  novelists  writing  today  in  Spain, 
where  the  novel  is  renascent,  were  discov¬ 
ered  through  this  prize. 

Possibly  the  first  burst  of  popularity  for 
these  four  novels  may  have  been  through 
the  curiosity  of  their  being  authored  bv 
women,  traditionally  in  their  land  trained 
only  for  marriage  or  the  cloister.  But  it  was 
certainly  not  curiosity  alone  that  kept  them 
selling.  Each  one  reyealed  considerable  nov- 
clistic  instinct  and  |X)wer.  C'armen  Laforet, 
who  had  an  earlier  start,  has  to  date  gone 
farthest.  For  something  of  her  life  and  a 
critical  analysis  of  her  work  and  place  in 
Spanish  letters,  see  Appearance  of  Carmen 
Laforet  on  the  Spanish  Literary  Scene,  by 
Rafael  Vasquez  Zamora  (B.A.  40:4,  pp. 
^94-^96).  In  “Aho  nueyo,  obras  nuevas”  ( 
Estafeta  Literaria,  Madrid,  January  5,  1957) 
— in  which  one  hundred  dramatists,  jx)ets. 
essayists,  movie  directors,  short-story  writ¬ 
ers,  and  novelists  gave  their  plans  for  1957 — 
she  says  she  hopes  to  complete  a  new  novel 
in  time  to  deliver  it  to  her  editor  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Elena  Quiroga  follows  her  close¬ 
ly  through  steady  and  substantial  pr(K>f  of 
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her  considerable  talents.  Dolores  Medio’s 
second  novel  was  published  in  late  1956  and 
Luisa  Forrellad  has  produced  a  second  one 
and  has  a  third  and  a  fourth  well  under  way. 

I  met  these  four  novelists  in  1956  in  Spain 
and  found  them  cordial,  gracious,  vivacious, 
extremely  clever,  loving  life,  and  alert  to 
the  complicated  world  about  them,  yet  just 
as  charmingly  Spanish  as  the  most  home- 
bound  village  housewife.  There  is  much  of 
the  face  and  essence  of  Spain  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  books  of  the  first  three  mentioned, 
also  much  that  is  basically  universal  in  those 
of  all  four  of  them. 

Elena  Quiroga  was  born  in  Santander, 
but  when  she  was  still  a  baby  her  parents — 
the  Count  and  Countess  of  San  Martin  de 
Quiroga — went  with  her  to  their  casa  so- 
luriega  in  El  Harco  de  la  Valdeorras 
(Orense).  Later  she  resided  in  La  C'oruha, 
and  in  1950  married  the  distinguished  his¬ 
torian  Dalmiro  de  la  Valgoma.  They  live 
today  in  a  lovely  apartment  on  Eerraz 
Street  in  Madrid  and  are  most  happily  mar¬ 
ried.  Her  gracious  husband  understands 
her  literary  problems  and  has  an  enormous 
respect  for  her  work,  to  which  she  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  “It  is  an  essential  part  of  life  for  me," 
she  told  me. 

She  and  Carmen  Laforet  haye,  1  believe, 
a  wider  knowledge  of  Spanish  an<l  foreign 
literatures  than  the  other  two.  (Faulkner  is 
one  of  Elena  Quiroga’s  favorite  foreign 
novelists.)  “Nuestra  novela  esta  renaciendo 
con  un  buen  nivel,"  she  affirms. 

Her  most  ambitious  works  have  until 
now  had  a  Galician  setting,  and  there  is  a 
high  savor  of  that  region  in  her  prose.  Real¬ 
istically,  in  balanced  profiortion  and  with 
succinct  descriptions  as  natural  background 
for  her  characters  and  plots,  she  interweaves 
this  patria  chica  of  hers — its  rias  and 
beaches,  its  wind  and  rain,  its  leaden  air 
and  skies  or  its  gentle  breezes  and  bright 
sunshine,  its  forests  (of  pine,  chestnut,  eu- 
calvptus),  its  green  meadows  and  fields  of 
corn  and  wheat,  its  creaking  o\  carts,  its 
horrcos,  hay  stacks,  and  stables.  There  are. 


too,  its  stone  farmhouses,  its  proud  old 
pazos,  gardens,  and  chapels,  its  rotnerias 
and  ancient  superstitions,  even  its  great  sar- 
tenes  de  pitlpo.  Hut  her  realism  is  not  the 
merciless,  cold  variety  of  Cela’s. 

Elena  Quiroga’s  genuine  novelistic  tal¬ 
ent  was  evident  in  Lm  soledad  sonora,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  city  of  La  Coruna  and  her  only 
published  book  before  Viento  del  norte. 
Each  later  novel  has  confirmed  that  talent 
and  evidenced  a  definite  advance  in  the 
development  of  her  native  imagination  and 
narrative  powers,  incisive  psychological 
penetration,  and  deep  feeling.  The  rhythm 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  are  achieved 
through  her  balance  of  many  factors — ori¬ 
ginal  techniques,  flexible  prose,  much  dia¬ 
logue,  many  well-developed  characters 
(each  with  his  own  vivid  personality  and 
whose  affairs  immediately  capture  and  hold 
the  reader’s  attention). 

Viento  del  norte  (1951)  is  a  well  con¬ 
structed  work.  It  is  the  story  of  beautiful 
Marcela,  “primitiva  y  natural,”  a  peasant 
girl  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Alvaro — a  wealthy  Galician  land- 
owner  much  her  elder,  also  her  former  mas¬ 
ter — and  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  class 
barriers  that  rise  between  them.  You  may 
not  always  admire  Marcela,  but  her  affairs 
are  of  compelling  interest.  She  is  certain- 
Iv  one  of  the  most  singular  and  fascinating 
characters  created  by  this  excellent  contem¬ 
porary  novelist.  The  IwKik  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  translated  into  German. 

Eugenio  d’Ors  aptly  called  Elena  Qui¬ 
roga’s  third  novel.  La  sangre  (1952),  “esa 
tremendamente  bioldgica  narracidn.”  It  is 
really  intense,  breathtaking — right  out  of 
the  fertile  (jalician  earth,  unusual  in  con¬ 
ception  and  in  stirring  development,  laced 
with  rich  human  factors  and  deep  emotion. 
The  direct  action  is  at  El  Castelo,  an  old  es¬ 
tate.  The  story  of  four  generations  of  its 
masters,  and  of  the  young  fifth,  is  told  by  a 
centenarian  chestnut  tree  in  one  of  this  nov¬ 
elist’s  most  intriguing  techniques.  La  sangre 
was  immediately  quite  successful  (three 
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editions  in  one  year)  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Italian,  Swedish,  and  Finnish. 

Im  enferma  (1955)  is  one  of  Elena  Qui- 
roga’s  most  perfect  novels.  It  also  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  story  developed  through  interwoven 
flashbacks  and  with  many  moving  and 
striking  passages.  It  is  set  in  a  poor  and  soli¬ 
tary  fishing  village  on  the  Ria  de  Arosa,  into 
whose  very  soul  the  novelist  penetrates.  But 
it  is  not  a  siKial  novel.  Rather,  it  is  the  verv 
human  story  of  two  women. 

Algo  pasa  en  la  calle  (1951)  again  shows 
the  lovely  (lalician  novelist’s  psychological 
insight  and  her  gran  modernidad.  Here  she 
takes  opportunity  from  a  man’s  death  to 
evoke  the  stories  of  those  who  had  been 
close  to  him  and  to  project  sharp  examina¬ 
tions  of  their  consciences. 

In  La  careta  (1955),  which  she  considers 
her  best  novel,  Elena  Quiroga  uses  the  brief 
hours  of  a  velada  to  sum  up  “todo  el  desani- 
mo  de  una  generacidn.” 

Vldcida  la  joven  y  otras  narraciones 
( 1956)  is  a  collection  of  three  short  novels, 
taking  its  title  from  the  first  one  which  is 
set  also  in  rural  Galicia.  Placida  is  one  of 
her  most  complete,  yet  pathetic,  characters 
and,  in  poetic  prose,  the  novelist  has  made  a 
tale  of  universal  appeal  out  of  this  lowly  life. 
“Trayecto  uno”  and  “La  otra  ciudad,”  the 
other  two  short  novels  in  this  collection,  are 
both  set  in  Madrid  and  capture  the  Idgrimas 
y  alegria  of  vivid  characters  in  Spain’s  fabu¬ 
lous  capital.  Elena  Quiroga  has  also  done 
other  short  novels,  stories,  and  articles. 

Dolores  Medio  was  born  and  reared  in 
Oviedo.  Her  father  had  emigrated  to 
.America  and  once  owned  a  plantation  in 
Florida,  but  he  had  later  returned  to  As¬ 
turias,  where  he  lost  his  money.  Her  mother 
died  young.  One  of  Dolores’s  childhood 
activities  was  writing — stories  at  five,  thea¬ 
ter  for  which  she  formed  a  compania  in  fan- 
til  at  nine,  and  poetry. 

She  taught  for  a  time  in  Nava,  a  town 
near  Oviedo.  This  career,  she  .says,  is  “Me¬ 
dia  vida  para  mi.”  The  other  half  is  writ¬ 
ing.  She  composes  directlv  at  the  tvpewriter 


sometimes,  but  usually  in  longhand  and 
often  while  in  bed. 

She  is  not  tall,  rather  slender  with  chest¬ 
nut  hair  (which  she  usually  wears  long) 
and  expressive  dark  brown  eyes.  She  often 
wears  dark  glasses  both  because  she  has  sen¬ 
sitive  eyes  and  is  extremely  shy.  She  dresses 
modestly,  mostly  in  sports  clothes. 

She  is  unmarried  and  lives  alone  in  her 
own  piso  in  Madrid,  on  a  lovely  street  near 
the  Castellana.  Her  apartment  is  as  yet 
rather  sparsely  furnished,  but  it  is  warm 
with  her  sparkling  personality  and  gracious 
hospitality.  She  goes  often  to  the  Cafe  Gi- 
jdn,  Sesamo,  the  Dolar,  to  lectures  at  the 
Casa  Americana,  to  wander  through  the 
history-studded  sections  of  old  Madrid.  Her 
love  of  books  often  takes  her  to  the  second¬ 
hand  stands  in  the  Rastro  to  buy  them.  She 
usually  spends  her  vacations  in  La  Coruna, 
where  her  family  has  a  summer  place  near 
the  beach,  or  in  Asturias. 

She  is  utterly  sincere  and  unaffected, 
speaks  with  a  delightful  Asturian  accent, 
and  in  her  dark  eyes  there  is  a  deep,  search¬ 
ing  glance  as  if  .she  were  seeking  out  the 
secrets  of  the  very  heart  of  Spain.  That  is 
exactly  what  Dolores  Medio  will  do  if  she 
continues  to  write  novels.  She  is  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  anxious  about,  all  phases  of 
Spanish  life  and  world  affairs.  As  are  all 
thinking  Spaniards,  she  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  low  standard  of  living  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  her 
country. 

This  vivacious  novelist  knows  what  she 
is  about  and  writes  vigorous  prose.  With 
deft  background  strokes,  she  creates  at¬ 
mosphere  and  appeal  in  her  characters. 
Thus,  feelingly,  because  she  is  interested  in 
life  itself,  she  reflects  reality  as  she  knows 
it  from  her  inquiring  mind’s  view  into  so¬ 
cial  problems. 

Her  Nosotros,  los  Rivero  (1953)  caused 
ferocious  critical  attacks  and  laudatory  ar¬ 
ticles.  Despite  its  detractors,  it  has  been  the 
second  most  popular  Nadal  winner.  What 
made  this  first  novel  so  long  a  best  seller? 
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Rafael  Vasqucz  Zamora  summarized  it 
well  in  the  Tangier  newspaper,  Espana,  of 
December  23,  1956:  “Sencillamente,  estaba 
escrita  con  mucho  corazon  y  a  ratos  hasta 
con  sangre  y  reflejaba  de  un  modo  perso- 
nalismo  toda  una  capa  de  la  vida  espahola." 
In  Destino  for  March  2, 1957,  he  wrote  also: 
"Nosotros,  los  Rivero  es  una  ‘novela,’  una 
autentica  novela  y  Dolores  Medio  es  una 
novelista.”  It  contains  definite  autobio¬ 
graphical  elements  from  her  earlv  youth, 
and  in  it  she  has  created  unforgettable  tvpcs. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  family  in  decadence  and 
of  the  city  of  Oviedo — from  1924  to  the 
ghastly  events  of  1934 — of  its  people,  its 
streets  and  institutions,  its  mists,  its  spirit, 
its  slow  evolving  from  a  tradition-studded 
city,  “dormida  bajo  las  nieblas,”  into  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  vibrant  one.  In  this  novel  there 
is  an  excellent  symbol  of  a  gigantic  problem 
that  Spain  is  meeting  gradually.  Its  defects 
are  principally  those  of  a  first  novel. 

The  Asturian  novelist  has  matured  con¬ 
siderably  in  her  second  novel,  Funcionario 
publico  (1956),  both  in  approach  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  handling  novelistic  prose.  Here 
she  has  turned  her  attention  to  a  pitiful 
stratum  of  Spanish  middle  class  societv 
through  a  little  man  of  Madrid — Pablo  Ma¬ 
rin,  a  funcionario  de  telegrafos,  and  his  wife 
Teresa,  their  small  joys  and  ever-present  di¬ 
lemma  of  how  to  make  ends  meet  on  his 
meager  pav  and  not  lose  face.  The  couple 
represents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Span¬ 
iards.  If  you  stand  for  a  few  moments  in 
Madrid’s  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  Plaza  de 
Espana,  or  along  the  Gran  Via,  you  will  see 
many  like  Pablo  and  Teresa.  When  he  finds 
the  carnet  of  one  Natalia  Hlay  and  begins 
a  search  for  her  in  order  to  return  it,  a  lesser 
novelist  would  have  had  him  continue  the 
quest,  find  her,  and  have  an  uglv  alTair  with 
her.  Instead,  Dolores  Medio  skilfullv  turns 
and  keeps  her  fcKUs  on  Pablo  and  Teresa. 
For  this  book  the  novelist’s  documentation 
was  almost  scientific.  For  a  time  she  went 
each  night  to  the  Telegrafos  company  to 
observe  the  different  aspects  of  Pablo’s  job. 


Funcionario  publico  has  been — not  at  all 
unexpectedly — attacked,  especially  by  the 
prensa  del  Movimiento.  In  early  1957,  she 
wrote  me  of  this  new  novel:  “Aqui  ha  caido 
como  una  bomba  y  la  critica  se  ha  descon- 
certado  bastante.”  However,  even  the 
harshest  critics  who  do  not  approve  the 
theme  recognize  its  excellent  literarv  tech¬ 
nique. 

Dolores  Medio  has  completed  her  third 
novel  (Patio  de  luces),  is  well  into  the 
fourth  (La  siesta)  “sobre  las  convulsiones 
de  Aviles,”  and  has  started  still  anqther.  In 
an  interview  in  La  Estafeta  Literaria  for 
June  2,  1956,  she  said:  “Si  fuera  ordenada, 
empezaria  las  novelas  por  el  principio.” 
She  begins  them  instead,  she  continues: 
“Por  la  situacion,  el  caracter,  el  hombre,  el 
personaje  que  ‘tengo  hechas’  en  un  mo- 
mento  dado.” 

In  1945  a  collection  of  her  stories  won  the 
Concha  Espina  Prize;  and  since  then  she 
has  also  done  newspaper  work,  published  a 
number  of  short  novels  and  other  stories  in 
El  Espanol  and  various  newspapers,  and  ed¬ 
ited  a  literary  review  (Atica).  Her  first  short 
novel,  Manana  (No.  67  in  La  Novela  del 
Sdbado  collection),  was  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vorably  received  by  the  critics. 

1  met  Luisa  Forrellad  on  a  June  afternm)!! 
in  the  olfices  of  Jose  Verges  Matas,  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  genial  general  manager  of  Edi- 
ciones  Destino  in  Barcelona.  She  had  come 
in  for  our  interview  from  her  home  in  Saba- 
dell — a  textile  city  of  st)me  90,000  about 
twenty  miles  from  Barcelona — where  she 
was  born  in  1929. 

She  is  quite  pretty  and  attractive — 
wears  her  slightly  curling  black  hair  in  a 
rather  short  lx)b,  and  dresses  conservatively 
and  with  taste.  She  has  a  pleasant  voice  and 
speaks  a  clear,  but  rapid,  Castilian  although 
thev  alwavs  use  Catalan  in  her  home.  She 
lives  with  her  parents  and  only  sister,  Fran¬ 
cesca,  a  twin.  “Es  como  si  fuera  doble,” 
Luisa  Forrellad  says. 

Of  their  home  life,  she  says  further  that 
there  are  always  friends  in  and  out  of  their 
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house,  even  ut  the  most  unexpected  hours. 
“Mi  casa  parece  la  Gran  Via,”  she  laughs, 
and  affirms:  “Pero  estoy  muy  bien  en  casa.” 

She  was  in  elementary  schrxjl  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Later,  when  about  six¬ 
teen,  she  studied  nursing  for  a  time  in  Bar¬ 
celona.  Hut,  because  of  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  she  s(K)n  went  to  work  in  her  home 
where  there  was  a  small  taller  for  textile 
work.  There  she  wrote  her  prize  novel, 
working  on  it  evenings.  To  write,  she  says, 
is  “una  diversion.”  She  works  best  when 
she  writes  for  long  hours  without  stopping: 
and,  two  or  three  times,  she  has  written 
steadily  for  twenty-four  hours.  Her  novels 
have  no  autobiographical  elements.  Thev 
are  all  works  of  the  imagination. 

Luisa  Forrellad  has  not  read  as  widelv  as 
C^armen  Laforet,  Elena  Quiroga,  or  Do¬ 
lores  Medio,  but  Somerset  Maugbam  is  one 
of  her  favorite  foreign  novelists.  Of  all  the 
Nadal  novels,  her  preference  is  probably 
NaJa. 

Despite  its  success,  Siempre  en  capilla 
(February,  1954)  is  one  of  the  weakest  Na¬ 
dal  winners.  I  think  it  is  so  only  because 
the  unexperienced  young  author  unfortu¬ 
nately  chose  an  unfamiliar  foreign  setting 
and  a  difficult  historical  theme  for  her  story. 
Perhaps  she  was  unconsciously  influenced 
in  doing  so  by  her  unfulfilled  desire  to  be 
a  physician.  The  novel  relates  the  saga  of 
three  young  doctors,  a  “trio  milagroso,”  in 
nineteenth-century  England  and  their 
greatest  trial  through  a  diphtheria  epidemic. 
However,  the  innate  novelist  in  Luisa  For¬ 
rellad  almost  overcame  these  basic  weak¬ 
nesses  of  unfamiliar  setting  and  theme. 


Siempre  en  capilla  is  laced  with  emotion 
and  tenderness  and,  refreshingly,  it  has  a 
wonderful  faith  in  man’s  innate  gtxidness, 
his  gift  for  true  friendship  and  sacrifice  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  human  well 
being.  It  captures  and  holds  your  interest 
and  was  in  the  fifth  edition  by  June  of  1954. 
It  has  been  published  also  in  German. 

Luisa  Forrellad  does  not  write  short  stor¬ 
ies  or  anything  other  than  novels.  “I  am  a 
novelist,”  she  says  with  conviction.  She 
completed  her  second  novel  by  mid- 1957 
and  has  two  others  well  under  way.  “Las 
tendria  terminadas  ya,”  she  told  me,  “si  no 
fuera  t]ue  mi  hermana  me  ha  metido  el  tea- 
tro  cn  la  cabeza  y  los  ensayos  me  estorban 
mucho.”  The  two  sisters  often  act  in  dra¬ 
matic  groups  in  Sabadell  and  in  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Theater  of  Barcelona. 

She  has  told  me  little  of  the  new  novels — 
only  that  the  second  one  is  not  set  in  Spain. 
1  fervently  hope  that  her  later  works  will  all 
have  a  Spanish  .setting  and,  more  specific¬ 
ally,  that  she  will  write  some  set  in  her 
patria  chica,  Cataluna,  and  be  perhaps  con¬ 
cerned  with  some  of  the  many  places  and 
phases — Montserrat,  the  Costa  Brava,  quaint 
corners  and  excellent  re.staurants  of  Barce¬ 
lona — which  she  has  so  enthusiastically 
shown  me. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  a  more  exhaustive 
profile  of  these  four  women  Nadal  Prize 
winners.  Nevertheless,  1  trust  that  it  points 
out  that  their  production  thus  far  justifies 
the  belief  that,  as  their  art  further  matures, 
one  or  more  of  them  will  attain  a  major 
place  in  Spani.sh  letters. 
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Women  Writers  of 
Contemporary  Mexico 


By  GABRIELE  von  MUNK  BENTON 

T^he  literary  generation  rising  to  prom¬ 
inence  from  about  19:50  has  been  well 
represented  among  poets,  novelists, 
and  short  story  writers.  If  a  rather  arbi¬ 
trary  limitation  be  permitted,  a  discussion 
of  women  writers  of  this  generation  seems 
justifiable  on  account  of  the  depth,  varietv, 
and  originality  of  their  work.  The  literary 
scene  in  Mexico  of  today  is  cosmopolitan, 
modern,  and  much  aware  of  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  life  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  poet 
prefers  to  take  flight  from  the  tangible 
world  into  a  self-created  [loetic  world,  usu¬ 
ally  giving  up  description  and  local  color, 
seeking  isolation  consciously  and  deliber¬ 
ately.  Yet,  a  never  declining  veneration  for 
Sor  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz  has  made  the 
woman  poet  in  particular  follow  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  nun,  and  the  tone  of  mysti¬ 
cism,  religious  fervor,  personal  experience 
is  prevalent  in  a  number  of  women  writers. 
The  novelist  and  short  story  writer  follow 
the  trend  of  the  realistic  novel;  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Revolution,  although  tend¬ 
ing  more  and  more  towards  concern  for  the 
sensitive  individual  and  his  life  than  for 
the  portraits  of  the  big  masses  in  Mariano 
Azuela’s  style.  Besides,  they  are  at  times 
involved  in  the  analysis  of  the  inner  con¬ 
flicts  of  men  and  women  and  begin  to  em¬ 
phasize  character  study  rather  than  histori¬ 
cal  accounts  of  the  great  national  events. 

To  bring  some  order  into  a  many-faceted 
picture,  it  seems  necessary  to  separate  the 
fM)ets  from  the  prose  writers  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  since  the  former's  world  is  primarily 
the  one  within  man,  the  latter's  mostly  the 


While  the  probing  into  general  human 
experience  is  in  no  way  of  less  intensity 
among  women  poets  than  among  men,  the 
personal  theme  and  tone  prevail  in  many. 
In  a  macabre  mood  Rosario  Castellanos  im¬ 
plies  the  tragedy  of  frustration  and  lone¬ 
liness  in  De  la  vigilia  esteril  (1950), 
which  for  the  woman  in  the  Latin-Amcri- 
can  world  in  general  and  for  Rosario 
Castellanos,  who  ever  since  her  academic 
career  has  been  a  defender  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  nation's  culture,  in  particular 
is  especially  poignant.  In  El  rescate  del 
miindo  (1952)  the  poet  is  conscious  of  the 
aesthetic  indigenous  background  in  the  ar¬ 
tistic  expression  of  modern  Mexico. 

.\lthough  melancholy  to  .some  extent,  the 
poems  of  Maria  del  Mar  EA  almo  desnuda 
(1925)  and  Sombra  de  flor  en  el  agua 
(1945)  have  st)me  happy  reminiscence  of 
fulfilled  love,  presented  in  original  meta¬ 
phors,  sublimating  the  deep  feelings  into 
a  purely  spiritual  experience.  Maria  del 
Mar  uses  expertly  many  poetic  forms,  from 
the  traditional  to  free  verse.  Apart  from 
further  collectit)ns  of  verse  Luna  de  zozohra 
( 1954),  En  ti.solo  distante  (1957),  ^he 
author  of  three  books  in  lyrical  prose:  La 
corola  mvertida  (1950),  Cantico  del  amor 
que  perdura  ( 1959),  and  Tres  cartas  a  Elans 
Castorp  (1959). 

Dolores  C'astro  in  El  corazon  transfigu- 
rado  ( 1949)  explores  in  forceful,  bold  meta¬ 
phors  sulTering  and  terror;  the  tragedy  of 
life  enrichens  the  one  who  lives  it  fully 
and  deeply  but  there  is  no  hope  for  com¬ 
fort  or  happine.ss.  Dolores  C'a.strt),  like  Ro¬ 
sario  Castellanos  and  Maria  del  Mar,  is  a 
woman  of  education,  worldwide  travel,  and 
professional  responsibilities. 


outer  one. 
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Margarita  Michelcna,  who  in  the  preface 
to  i  poemas  (195O  states  expressly  that  au¬ 
tobiographical  {xtetry  is  not  to  her  liking, 
captures  much  of  the  Mexican  rustic  ambi¬ 
ent  and  in  La  tristeza  terrestre  (1954)  ex¬ 
alts  fxtetry  as  the  one  means  to  record  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  Her  poem  “Enigma 
de  la  rosa,”  to  be  found  in  several  antholo¬ 
gies,  is  one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  man’s 
marvel  at  the  miracles  of  nature. 

The  key  ptem  in  Margarita  Paz  Paredes’s 
Ixxik  of  verse  El  anhelo  plural  (194H)  freely 
manifests  the  desire  to  live  with  all  inten¬ 
sity,  to  know  all  aspects  of  happiness  anil 
unhappiness;  two  other  important  fXK*ms 
“Solo  tu  voz  persiste”  and  “Poema  del  hijo” 
show  the  meaning  of  life  and  death  in  the 
ever-recurring  pattern  of  mother-and-son 
relationship.  In  “C^ancidn  de  America”  she 
pays  a  loving  homage  to  the  continent.  Her 
deep  concern  for  siKial  justice  and  the  rights 
of  man  have  inspired  Voz  de  la  tierra 
(1946)  and  Canto  a  Mexico  (1950). 

The  literary  review  Abside  published  the 
work  of  Emma  (Jodoy  whose  poetry  is 
based  on  her  profound  knowledge  and 
study  of  the  Bible;  Vausas  y  arena  (1948) 
contains  some  of  her  very  personal,  re¬ 
strained  love  poems.  Another  contributor 
to  Abside  is  CJloria  Riestra,  much  acclaimed 
for  her  religious  depth  in  La  soledad  sonora 
(1950)  and  Celeste  anhelo  (1952).  The  re¬ 
view  Rueca  (1941)  owed  its  founding  to 
Carmen  Toscano,  a  much  travelled,  schol¬ 
arly  [X)et  who  finds  the  note  of  greatest  sim¬ 
plicity  in  her  subtle,  often  moving  poems. 
Not  yet  reaching  beyond  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  IS  Enriqueta  Ochoa,  jxset  and  student, 
in  I^s  urgenctas  de  tin  Dios  (1950).  Far 
from  completing  the  list  of  present  day 
women  poets,  the  names  of  Maria  Luisa 
Hidalgo,  Paulina  Greenberg  S.,  Elma  Vera, 
and  Mercedes  Durand  should  at  least  be 
mentioned. 

As  one  of  the  most  prominent  women 
writers,  CJuadalupe  Amor  published  her 
Poesias  completas  in  1950;  they  contain  five 
major  groups  of  fx)ems.  She  has  gone  a 


long  way  from  her  first,  Yo  soy  mi  casa,  an 
analysis  of  her  own  soul  within  the  shelter 
and  isolation  of  her  own  self  by  means  of 
the  painful  experience  of  passing  through 
the  much  feared  dixjr,  Puerta  obstinada,  into 
the  complexities  and  anxieties  ol  the  world 
around  her.  In  Circulo  de  angustia  it  is  ob¬ 
scurity  and  finally  nothingness  which 
makes  life  difficult,  if  not  impossible:  All  to 
be  found  are  tiredness  and  sorrow.  In  Polvo, 
dust,  being  the  symbol  of  transitoriness,  ap¬ 
pears  ever-present  (as  does  the  word  “pol- 
vo”  in  every  single  poem)  and  pervading  all 
of  human  life;  it  seems  as  if  giving  oneself 
up  to  dust  brings  an  ultimate  fulfillment  in 
the  form  of  a  transfiguration.  The  last 
group  Mas  alia  de  lo  obscuro  in  search  of 
faith  finds  a  more  conciliatory  tone  in  the 
wisdom  that,  to  attain  salvation,  the  heart 
must  overrule  the  brain.  Two  small  collec¬ 
tions  of  poems  followed  the  Poesias  com¬ 
pletas.  Decimas  a  Dios  (1953)  was  prefaced 
by  the  author  with  a  soul-searching  state¬ 
ment.  The  poet’s  frankness  about  her 
doubts,  her  sterile  ambitions,  her  vanity  as 
expressed  in  the  preface,  make  the  true  po¬ 
etry  of  the  simple  lines,  which  recall  the 
great  tradition  of  Spanish  mysticism,  only 
more  moving  and  solemn.  An  intricate 
combination  of  adherence  to  the  child’s 
faith  with  a  mature,  thinking  realization 
of  (iod  leads  to  profound  religious  humility. 
Otro  Itbro  de  amor  (1955),  although  in 
much  simpler  language  than  that  of  Sor 
Juana,  speaks  of  the  many  phases  of  love, 
reminiscent  of  the  nun’s  feelings.  The  po¬ 
etic  forms  of  Guadalupe  Amor  are  those  of 
the  Spanish  tradition:  she  uses  with  ease  the 
sonnet,  the  decima,  the  lira,  the  terceto,  and 
gives  preference  to  rhyme.  In  “Confiden- 
cias  de  la  autora,”  the  preface  to  Poesias 
completas,  she  considers  the  most  important 
theme  of  poetry  the  constant  preoccupation 
with  the  fundamental  questions  about  the 
raison  d’etre  of  man  and  the  meaning  6f 
life.  This  ideological  content  makes  her 
jx)ems  for  the  most  part  free  from  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  people  and  places  of  the  physical 
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world.  Guadalupe  Amor  uses  the  first  per¬ 
son  exclusively;  however,  since  she  presents 
the  most  pertinent  human  problems,  she 
speaks  not  for  herself  alone  but  for  the  hu¬ 
man  being  of  conscience  and  soul,  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  beautiful  and  spiritual. 

Under  the  same  title  as  the  first  group  of 
Poestas  completas  the  poet  wrote  her  auto¬ 
biography  in  beautiful,  simple  prose.  Vo 
soy  mi  casa  (1957)  is  a  colorful  account  of 
life  in  an  upper-class  Mexican  home,  some¬ 
what  impaired  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Revolution;  filled  with  French  china, 
Spanish  lace,  and  other  European  treasures, 
wit;h  many  servants  and  social  events,  it 
makes  the  young  girl  eventually  abandon 
her  family  in  search  of  freedom  and  a  world 
which  has  more  than  a  facade  to  offer.  The 
gloomy  imaginativeness  of  the  premature 
child,  the  awareness  of  death,  the  anxieties 
of  dreams  make  up  the  life  of  the  little  girl 
rather  than  the  conventionally  run  house¬ 
hold  with  its  pleasantness  at  times  and  fi¬ 
nancial  troubles  at  others,  which  she  feels 
she  has  to  give  up  in  order  to  find  herself. 

Representing  litt6rature  engagee,  yet  with 
a  tendency  towards  poetry  in  her  frequentlv 
metaphorical  language,  Magdalena  Mon¬ 
dragon  describes  in  her  realistic  novels  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  many  poor  Mexi¬ 
cans  living  on  a  sub-standard  level  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  capital  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.  .A  follower  of  the  naturalistic  school, 
Magdalena  Mondragon  gives  us  no  hope 
for  relief  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  popula¬ 
tion  in  Yo  como  hombre  (1944),  shows, 
however,  some  confidence  in  coming 
changes  for  the  better  in  Mas  alld  existe  la 
tierra  (1957)  which  she  sees  the  cause  of 
all  evil  in  the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  in  which  she  portrays  the  Mexican  man 
and  woman  as  vigorous  fighters  for  social 
improvements  in  their  country.  Perhaps 
the  protagonists,  Rosa,  a  white  Mexican, 
and  Simon,  an  Indian  Mexican,  symbolize 
in  their  union  and  in  their  child,  born  un¬ 
der  great  pain,  the  true  solution  for  the 
Mexican  people,  which  lies  in  the  elimina¬ 


tion  of  the  racial  and  social  barriers  and  in 
the  unselfish  dedication  to  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done,  whether  on  the  dry,  barren  land 
or  in  politics.  A  quite  different  theme  is 
the  basis  for  a  later  novel  of  Magdalena 
Mondragon,  El  dta  no  llega  (1950),  a  chain 
of  associations  of  the  two  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined  main  characters,  which  reveals  the 
power  of  the  subconscious;  detached  partly 
from  the  purely  Mexican  milieu,  the  only 
reality  of  man’s  life  is  disillusion  and  fears, 
mitigated  only  by  the  dream  that  the  spirit 
as  the  essence  of  life  can  not  and  must  not 
die.  The  author’s  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  her  country  lies,  however,  in  the 
faithful  recreation  of  the  poor  peon  whose 
apathy  towards  social  progress  prevents  his 
rescue  from  despair.  She  portrays  especially 
well  the  gentle  Tarascan  Indians,  who  ac¬ 
cept  the  stranger  hospitably,  and  the  Yakis 
within  their  closed  society,  whose  confi¬ 
dence  can  be  won  and  who  under  a  savage 
surface  show  humane  traits.  As  a  play¬ 
wright  Magdalena  Mondragon  has  had  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Mexican  stage  with  La  sirena 
que  llevaba  el  mar  (1945)  and  jPorque  me 
da  la  gana!  (1953). 

In  contrast  to  Magdalena  Mondragdn’s 
preoccupations  with  exposing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  Mexican  life  lived  on 
a  marginal  fringe  of  bare  subsistence,  Olivia 
Zuniga  turns  to  the  problems  of  the  mental¬ 
ly  ill  and  haunted.  In  both  short  novels 
Entre  el  infierno  y  la  luz  (1953)  and  Retrato 
de  nna  ntna  triste  (1951)  the  world  is  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  woman  so  ill 
that  no  conventional  rules  put  any  restraint 
on  her;  all  duties  and  obligations  ensuing 
from  belonging  to  the  upper  middle  class 
are  brushed  aside  for  a  life  completely  given 
to  emotional  sensation,  which  is  nothing 
but  continuous  suffering.  Likewise,  the 
book  of  poetry  Amante  imaginado  (1947) 
is  an  account  of  failure  and  of  painful  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  reality  and  the  inner  life 
of  the  oversensitive. 

Similarly,  the  heroine  of  the  novel 
Manana  el  sol  sera  nnestro  (1949)  by  Jose- 
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fina  Pcrczcano  de  Jimenez  Arcillaga  breaks 
away  from  the  security  of  the  upper  class, 
gives  up  all  conventionalism,  and  finds  com¬ 
fort  only  in  suicide  committed  together  with 
her  lover,  since  freedom  and  true  love  can 
not  be  found  in  the  limited,  material  world. 
Written  in  a  swiftly  moving  prose  Manana 
el  sol  sera  nuestro  shows  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing,  bitterly  critical  attitude  of  the  sensitive, 
inwardly  unbalanced  intellectuals;  self-cen¬ 
tered  and  emancipated,  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  contemporary  poet:  In¬ 
stead  of  grappling  with  the  problems  of  en¬ 
vironment,  they  find  it  more  alluring  to 
place  themselves  outside  of  it. 

As  short  story  writer  and  novelist  Adela 
Palacios  describes  with  much  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  young  and  p(K)r  the  task  of  the 
school  teacher  who  never  fails  in  her  mis¬ 
sion.  The  short  story  “Su  cosecha”  (1953) 
is  a  touching  account  of  this  kind;  Ctiadros 
escolares  (1953),  short  episodes  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  school  house,  have  been  recommended 
by  the  critics  to  parents  so  that  they  may 
learn  to  understand  the  problems  of  their 
own  children.  Adela  Palacios,  like  her 
contem|X)rarics,  also  discusses  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Mexican  woman  in  the  novel 
Adrian  Rubi  (1950)  and  in  the  short  stories 
“Menina”  and  “Mi  amado  Pablo”  (195:5). 
Presented  almost  like  medical  case  histories, 
the  author  gives  a  pathetic  picture  of  those 
who  lose  themselves  in  licentious  adven¬ 
tures,  addicted  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Receiver  of  the  Ignacio  Manuel  Altami- 
rano  prize,  established  by  the  State  of  Guer¬ 
rero,  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo  records  in  a  vivid 
account  prerevolutionarv  and  revolutionarv 
times  in  the  Southwest  of  Mexico;  autobio¬ 
graphical  in  form,  Bajo  el  fuego  (1947)  is 
far  more  than  the  tendentious  novel  of  the 
Revolution  which  in  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties  of  this  century  drew  against  the 
background  of  violence  and  fighting  the 
sad  figure  of  the  Mexican  “underdog.” 
While  Maria  Luisa  Ocampo’s  distress  about 
the  social  injustice,  illiteracy,  and  poverty 
among  the  peons  is  deep  and  genuine,  she^ 


also  recaptures  poetically  the  colorful  life  in 
a  small  city  of  the  tropics,  all  the  wealth  and 
security  of  the  ruling  classes  before  1910, 
and  creates  more  than  one  character  who 
faithfully  and  logically  adheres  to  the  true 
ideals  of  the  coming  changes;  she,  too,  pays 
tribute  to  the  often  abused  Mexican  figure 
of  the  school  teacher;  Don  Pedro  in  Bajo  el 
fuego  and  Dolores  Martinez  in  La  maestrita 
(1949)  cannot  be  shaken  or  disappointed  in 
their  humane  attitudes  and  see,  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  violence,  the  light  that  is  com¬ 
ing  for  the  poor  and  suppressed.  A  brief 
set  of  letters  Diez  dias  en  Yucatan  (1941) 
are  a  picturesque  report  on  Chitzen  Itza, 
Uxmal,  and  the  life  in  the  city  of  Merida, 
but  even  in  this  travel  account  the  inter¬ 
woven  motif  is  again  the  plight  of  the  sub¬ 
jected  Indian,  mindful,  especially  on  the 
peninsula,  of  his  grandiose  past. 

Indiana  Najera,  journalist  and  play¬ 
wright,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  fine  short 
stories  gathered  under  the  title  Pasajeros  de 
segunda  (1950).  In  impressionistic  style  she 
writes  of  the  sentimental  life  of  the  humble, 
of  the  very  young  and  gifted  Indians,  who 
in  their  simplicity  and  tenderness  reveal 
much  of  the  native  artistic  temperament. 
As  in  Ocampo’s  novel  the  humble  village 
dweller  becomes  a  human  being  with  a  rich 
inner  life  which  places  him  above  the  fre¬ 
quently  described  natives  untouched  by  civ¬ 
ilization. 

The  child’s  world  of  fantasv  and  day¬ 
dreaming  in  which  there  is  no  limit  for  the 
creative  imagination  of  a  little  girl  is  recre¬ 
ated  in  the  short  sketch  by  Elena  Poniatow- 
ska.  Ulus  Kil^us  (1954) ;  this  child  needs  no 
dolls  since  everything  in  her  small  world 
becomes  a  toy,  meaningful  and  exciting. 
Both  poetical  and  humorous,  this  short 
work  holds  a  unique  position  in  modern 
Mexican  prose. 

Among  other  promising  prose  writers  are 
Guadalupe  Duenas  with  a  collection  of 
short  stories  Las  ratas  y  otros  cuentos  (1954) 
^which  skilfully  combine  realistic  and  sym- 
4(l)olistic  traits;  Raquel  Banda  Farfan  with 
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the  novel  Valle  verde  (1957)  with  special 
interest  in  folklore;  other  women  writers 
known  for  their  short  stories  are  Leonor 
Llach,  Maria  Enriqueta,  Josefina  Zendejas, 
Maria  Elvira  Bermudez,  Lola  Vidrio,  and 
Blanca  Lydia  Trejo. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Mexican  writer 
lives  in  a  world  rich  in  past  and  present-day 
culture;  versed  in  American  and  European 
literary  genres,  often  of  broad  education, 
with  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  Mexico’s 
coming  of  age  as  one  of  the  cultural  out¬ 
posts  of  Latin  America,  never  forgetful  of 
the  great  Indian  civilizations,  well  on  her 
way  to  be  accepted  as  an  equal  among  the 
intellectuals  and  artists  of  today,  the  Mex¬ 


Thf  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  In¬ 
stitute  Staff  (Robert  Lado,  director;  Charles  C.  Fries, 
consultant)  has  issued  a  series  of  four  books  in  their 
Intensive  Courses  in  English  which  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language.  Their 
basic  premise,  as  stated  in  one  of  the  prefaces  is:  "learn¬ 
ing  a  foreign  language  consists  not  in  learning  about 
the  language  but  in  developing  a  new  set  of  habits.” 
The  learning  factors  involved  arc  habit  formation  and 
imitation  rather  than  understanding  or  logic,  and  the 
goal  is  the  use  and  understanding  of  colloquial  English 
as  it  is  spoken  in  the  average  community.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  students  are  taught  the  contracted  verb 
forms  and  some  usages  the  purists  would  frown  upon, 
such  as  “because  of”  and  constructions  like  "The  peo¬ 
ple  that  work  .  .  .”  Since  part  of  the  manuals  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  teaching  English  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  latter  construction  was  obviously  used  in  or¬ 
der  not  to  confuse  students  accustomed  to  the  indis¬ 


ican  woman  writer  is  fortunate,  indeed, 
and  makes  full  use  of  the  great  challenge  to 
recreate  life  of  such  great  wealth  in  prose 
and  poetry.  Whereas  the  prose  writers  de¬ 
scribe  many  aspects  of  the  country,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  problems — social,  political,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  psychological — the  poets,  within  an 
aesthetic  frame,  help  us  to  understand  not 
only  our  fellowmen  but  ourselves  and,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  give  us  ready  solutions 
for  that  which  is  insoluble  and  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  inexplicable,  our  inner  life  be¬ 
comes  more  understandable  to  us  through 
the  articulate  analysis  of  the  artist. 

Occidental  College 


criminate  Spanish  que.  English  Sentence  Patterns  (un¬ 
derstanding  and  prcxlucing  English  grammatical  struc¬ 
tures)  (1957,  Rev.  ed.,  1958.  xvi  -f-  324  pp.)  presents 
thirty-five  lessons  of  graded  difficulty.  English  Pattern 
Practices  (establishing  the  patterns  as  habits)  (1943, 
1953,  1957,  1958.  xxiv  338  pp.  -F  16  charts)  repre¬ 
sents  sixteen  years  of  experimentation  and  revision.  It 
provides  practice  in  word  substitution  through  oral 
or  pictorial  suggestion.  English  Pronunciation  (exer¬ 
cises  in  sound  segments,  intonation,  and  rhythm) 
(1954,  viii  -|-  196  pp.)  gives  drill  on  particular  diffi¬ 
culties  and  much  practice.  A  simplified  phonetic  alpha¬ 
bet  and  diagrams  of  mouth  positions  are  effective  aids. 
Much  of  the  basic  work  on  this  volume  was  done  by 
Kenneth  L.  Pike.  Lessons  in  Vocabulary  (1956.  iv  -|- 
III  pp.,  ill.)  offers  a  practical  vocabulary  organized  on 
the  basis  of  need.  The  volumes  are  provided  with  in¬ 
troductions  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  student. 
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IV.  Somerset  Maugham: 

An  Appreciation 

By  Klaus  W,  )onas 

The  name  of  William  Somerset  Maugham  is 
known  today  to  every  connoisseur  of  letters  in 
the  world.  Most  readers,  however,  are  less  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  less  readily  comprehensible  per¬ 
sonality — the  so<alled  “Maugham  enigma” — 
and  with  the  work,  surveyable  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty  on  account  of  its  variety  and  range,  of  this 
man  whose  reputation  as  “Dean  of  English 
I.etters”  is  scarcely  impugned. 

Somerset  .Maugham  is  the  last  great  profes¬ 
sional  w-riter  of  England.  For  sixty  years  he 
has  earned  his  living  exclusively  by  his  books. 
He  is  not,  like  so  many  other  authors,  simul¬ 
taneously  a  publisher,  book  reviewer,  radio 
lecturer,  university  professor,  or  civil  servant. 
For  six  decades  he  has  been  expressing  his 
opinions  heedless  of  whether  his  fellow  men 
agree  with  him  or  not.  There  are  not  many 
works  which  make  fewer  concessions  to  their 
readers  than  The  Moon  and  Sixpence,  Caffes 
and  Ale,  and  For  Services  Rendered. 

Despite  his  age  .Maugham,  who  likes  to  des¬ 
ignate  himself  as  an  “old  party,”  is  still  today 
a  temperamental,  sinewy,  and  imposing  char¬ 
acter.  His  voice  is  that  of  a  kind,  intelligent 
man,  but  his  glance  reveals  that  he  harbors 
few  illusions  concerning  himself  and  others. 
In  contrast  to  many  other  famous  personali¬ 
ties  he  speaks  only  rarely  about  himself  and 
his  work,  and  never  without  being  asked.  In 
a  large  company  one  would  scarcely  notice 
him,  but  one  could  be  assured  of  being  ob¬ 
served  by  him. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Maugham’s  dra¬ 
mas  have  been  performed  on  the  stages  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  and  South  .America.  Still  to¬ 
day  their  success  is  as  great  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  their  conception:  In  the  winter  of  1951- 
1952  The  Constant  Wife  played  for  seven 
months  to  a  sold-out  house  on  Broadway. 
Many  of  Maugham’s  novels  and  short  stories, 
as  well  as  several  dramas,  have  been  filmed  in 
Hollywood,  and  recently  in  England  three 
Maugham  films  were  produced  in  which  the 
old  master  himself  appears  as  the  superior,  en¬ 
lightened,  slightly  ironic  commentator.  Under 
the  titles  Quartet,  Trio,  and  Encore  several  of 
his  best  known  short  stories  were  filmed: 
among  them  The  Colonel's  Lady,  Sanatorium , 
and  Mr.  Know-All.  In  addition  to  Maugham’s 


collaboration  in  the  movies,  which  he  began 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  his  most  recent  ac¬ 
tivity  in  television  productions  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  “Somerset  Maugham  Thea¬ 
ter”  (the  New  York  TV  program  on  which 
the  author  gives  a  brief,  witty  introduction  to 
each  piece)  enjoys  tremendous  popularity  in 
the  United  States  and  has  won  for  him  an  au¬ 
dience  of  millions  of  enthusiastic  fans. 

Apart  from  twenty-three  published  stage 
works,  Maugham  has  written  six  more  which 
have  not  been  printed,  but  have  been  played 
repeatedly.  He  is  the  author  of  twenty-four 
novels,  twelve  volumes  of  short  stories,  several 
travel  books,  autobiographical  writings,  and  a 
few  volumes  of  essays,  not  even  to  mention  a 
wealth  of  tales  and  articles  which  appeared 
only  in  journals;  he  is  the  English  translator 
of  a  number  of  works  in  French  and  Italian. 
The  majority  of  his  books  have  been  translated 
into  all  the  major  languages  of  the  world:  In 
Japan  there  exist  complete  editions  of  his 
works,  and  in  Spain  he  has  been  at  the  top  ot 
the  best-seller  list  for  years.  The  leading  critics 
of  England  and  America  (among  whom  are 
men  like  Richard  Aldington,  Desmond  .Mac- 
Carthy,  Graham  Greene,  St.  John  Ervine, 
Charles  Morgan,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Irwin  Edman,  Theodore  Spencer,  and 
.Mark  Van  Doren)  have  written  appreciations 
of  his  works.  A  dozen  books  in  English, 
French,  German,  Hungarian,  Spanish,  and 
Japanese  deal  exclusively  with  Maugham’s  life 
and  works;  one  of  them  by  an  American  au¬ 
thor,  Professor  Richard  A.  Cordell,  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  standard  work  in  Maugham  criticism. 
In  many  countries  Maugham’s  writings  belong 
to  the  prescribed  reading  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — the  author  is  not  particularly  edified 
by  this  compliment.  In  Germany  and  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Belgium,  Mexico  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  about  ten  doctoral  dissertations  and 
more  than  twenty  master’s  theses  have  been 
written  and,  in  part,  published  to  the  present 
date.  The  Universities  of  Toulouse  (1946) 
and  Oxford  (June  25,  1952)  have  bestowed 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in 
London  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  in  New  York  number  him  proudly 
among  their  honorary  members.  For  years 
Maugham  has  served  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington  as  a  consultant  in  the  field  of 
contemporary  English  literature. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Oscar  Wilde  published 
his  Salome  in  French  and  that  Joseph  Conrad, 
the  Polish  exile  from  the  Ukraine,  learned 
English  only  as  an  adult  but  then  attained  an 
uncommon  mastery  of  it.  But  what  fantasy 
can  imagine  an  Englishman  who  speaks 
French  as  his  mother  tongue  and  then  writes 
his  first  dramatic  work  in  German!  Yet  Wil¬ 
liam  Somerset  Maugham  has  this  oddity  on 
his  conscience,  and  his  play  Schiffbruchtg, 
which  was  later  published  in  English  as  Mar¬ 
riages  Are  Made  in  Heaven,  has  deservedly 
I'tecome  a  literary  rarity. 

One  who,  like  Maugham,  can  look  back 
upon  a  long,  lively,  and  sometimes  adventur¬ 
ous  life,  will — to  put  it  crudely — have  a  few 
stories  to  tell.  The  youth,  who  was  born  the 
son  of  an  advocate  assigned  to  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Paris,  spent  the  first  years  of  his  life  in 
the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  of  the  French 
capital.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  lost  his  mother 
and,  a  year  later,  his  father.  His  uncle,  Henry 
MacDonald  Maugham,  the  pastor  of  Whit- 
stable  in  Kent,  took  him  into  his  house  and 
later  sent  him  to  the  famous  King’s  School  in 
Canterbury,  among  whose  alumni  Christopher 
.Marlowe  and  Sir  Hugh  Walpole  are  also  num¬ 
bered.  At  seventeen  Maugham  went  to  Hei¬ 
delberg  and — without  being  formally  enrolled 
— heard  lectures  by  Kuno  Fischer  and  spent 
there  the  happiest  year  of  his  life.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  studied  medicine  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  in  London  where  he  passed 
his  medical  examination  five  years  later.  Im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  Maugham,  who  had  be¬ 
gun  to  write  during  his  student  years,  occupied 
himself  solely  as  a  writer.  Maugham  regrets 
that  he  was  never  a  practicing  physician.  He 
believes  today  that  the  failure  to  practice  de¬ 
prived  him  of  many  significant  experiences 
which  would  later  have  been  of  value  for  his 
work. 

Even  his  first  novel,  Lisa  of  Lambeth,  which 
he  published  at  twenty-three,  was  a  definite 
success.  Maugham  knew  the  life  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  slums  well  enough  to  be  able  to  present  a 
deep  insight  into  the  abysses  and  degradations 
of  humanity.  During  the  next  decade  he 
wrote  an  average  of  one  novel  per  year,  but 
earned  an  average  sum  of  no  more  than  /^500 
annually  and  sustained  himself  only  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  1904  he  again  lived  in  Paris  for  a 
time,  now  as  an  art  student  who  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  painting.  On  this  occasion  he  applied 
himself  more  energetically  to  the  theater  and 
wrote  stage  works  which  caught  the  attention 
of  Max  Beerbohm,  the  critic  of  the  Saturday 
Review  in  London.  In  1908,  with  the  drama 


Lady  Fredericl{,  he  experienced  for  the  first 
time  the  great  material  success  which  subse¬ 
quently  favored  him  throughout  his  entire 
life.  He  bought  a  luxurious  villa  in  Mayfair 
and  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with 
the  upper  middle  classes,  whose  life  he  exposed 
with  great  candor  in  his  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War 
Maugham  went  to  France  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  became  an  ambulance  driver  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Expeditionary  Corps,  but  after  only  a  few 
months  he  was  accepted  as  an  agent  by  the 
secret  service.  For  some  time  he  worked  in 
Switzerland,  primarily  in  Geneva,  until  in 
1917  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Petro- 
grad  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Russians  to  continue  the  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  He  has  described  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  in  the  British  Secret 
Service  in  his  popular  Ashenden  series. 

Before  Maugham  undertook  his  great  jour¬ 
neys,  before  he  discovered  in  the  problems  of 
race  and  atmosphere  the  element  which  most 
closely  corresponds  to  his  thinking,  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  the  preternatural  wove  eerily  in  his 
works.  There  is  the  early  tale,  T he  Magician 
(1908),  which  so  intensifies  the  motif  of  the 
incomprehensible  union  of  two  lovers  who  ac¬ 
tually  hate  each  other  that  their  relationship 
becomes  an  occult  phenomenon.  In  0/  Hu¬ 
man  Bondage  (1915)  Maugham  transcends 
his  previous  works  and  succeeds  on  a  grand 
scale:  A  hard  core  of  reality  underlies  this  nov¬ 
el  of  educational  development,  permeated  with 
autobiographical  elements  and  plotted  ma¬ 
jestically,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  club¬ 
footed  medical  student  Philip  Carey;  here,  too, 
the  concept  of  reality  is  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  the  predestined  relationship  of  the  helpless 
man  to  a  woman  who  personifies  the  irrational 
beast.  And  this  line  of  development  is  con¬ 
tinued,  for  in  The  Painted  Veil  (1925) 
Maugham  depicts  the  metamorphosis  of  this 
beast  into  a  human  being.  A  cholera  epidemic 
effects  this  miracle  in  the  adulterous  wife  of 
an  English  bacteriologist  living  in  China.  And 
finally  the  painter  Strickland  in  The  Moon 
and  Sixpence  (1919)  is  a  beast,  albeit  a  beast 
possessed  by  art:  In  his  late  years  he  suddenly 
turns  his  back-  upon  his  bourgeois  profession 
as  a  stock  broker,  leaves  his  home  and  family 
forever,  and  drags  himself  with  a  demonic  will 
through  every  conceivable  morass  until,  exter¬ 
nally,  he  perishes  miserably  as  a  leper  on  a 
South  Sea  island  but  has  imbued  his  pictures 
with  the  true  spirit  of  life:  Gauguin’s  destiny. 
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Yet  these  accomplishments,  despite  their 
qualitative  pre-eminence,  seem  to  be  almost 
nothing  more  than  a  prelude  in  comparison 
with  the  artistic  form  for  which  Maugham 
seemed  to  be  pronouncedly  destined,  although 
he  came  to  it  late:  the  short  story.  These  stor¬ 
ies,  almost  all  of  which  take  place  against  a 
background  of  the  Eastern  tropics,  arc  fre¬ 
quently  transmuted  by  the  capacity  of  the  born 
dramatist  into  a  form  greatly  approximating 
that  of  the  one-act  play.  And  here,  perhaps, 
is  most  strongly  revealed  that  effect  of  French 
Realism  which  is  occasionally  ascribed  to 
Maugham.  Even  the  titles  of  the  two  collec¬ 
tions,  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  (1921)  and 
The  Casuarina  Tree  (1926),  tell  much  about 
concept  and  motif  of  the  works.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  famous  dictum  of  Saintc-Bcuve, 
Maugham  believes  that  happiness  and  grief 
are  so  closely  related  in  mankind  that  even  the 
trembling  of  a  leaf  suffices  to  cause  one  to  re¬ 
verse  into  its  opposite.  But  the  casuarina  tree, 
whose  growth  engenders  fertility  in  the  soil 
of  the  swamp  land  and,  yet,  which  is  destined 
to  succumb  to  the  powerfully  encroaching 
maze  of  the  jungle,  whispers  weird  things  to 
men  at  night. 

These  tales  tell  of  men,  races,  and  social 
strata  in  their  peculiar,  distrustful,  tyrannical, 
and  fearful  relations  with  one  another  and 
with  the  nervous  atmosphere  of  tropic  fate: 
They  tell  of  the  European  who  takes  a  native 
woman  into  his  house  and  gradually  suc¬ 
cumbs,  in  his  standards  of  life,  to  the  dark 
race;  of  the  upstart  who  meets  the  stranded 
gentleman;  of  the  mongrel  who  belongs  to 
both  races  and  yet  to  neither;  and  of  the  white 
woman  who  breaks  down  under  the  certainty 
that  her  husband  or  lover  has  previously  been 
in  erotic  intercourse  with  the  other  race.  A 
humid,  colorful  atmosphere,  endless  steamship 
journeys,  exotic  meals  in  remote  bungalows, 
tedious  inspection  trips  into  the  unknown  in¬ 
terior — all  these  provide  the  setting  for  the 
passionate  actions  of  the  characters.  This  is 
also  the  background  of  the  story  Rain,  which 
in  dramatized  form  has  made  its  way  almost 
across  the  entire  Continent,  North  and  South 
America,  and  has  become  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  Maugham’s  works:  the  story  of  that 
fanatical  missionary  who,  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  a  prostitute,  is  seduced  by  her  and 
cuts  his  own  throat  in  despair — “melodrama¬ 
tic,”  indeed,  yet  somehow  justified  in  the 
enervating  and  rain-surfeited  atmosphere  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Since  the  Twenties,  when  Maugham  under¬ 
took  most  of  his  South  Sea  journeys,  and  por¬ 


trayed  his  experiences  from  the  world  East  of 
Suez  in  this  and  other  works — On  a  Chinese 
Screen  (1922),  The  Gentleman  in  the  Parlour 
(1930),  The  Narrow  Corner  (1932),  Ah  King 
(1933) — since  that  time  his  particular  interest 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Far  East.  What 
Maugham  thinks  of  traveling  and,  above  all, 
what  the  lands  of  the  Orient  have  signified 
for  him  is  reported  in  his  notebooks — he  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  word  “diary”  and  asserts  that 
he  has  never  kept  one — from  which  he  has 
shown  the  public  a  small  selection  in  A  Writ¬ 
er's  Notebook  ( 1949).  The  Far  East  and  South 
America  are  the  lands  which  he  would  like 
to  recommend  to  people  with  a  good  gift  for 
observation.  But  even  there,  he  says,  it  is  no 
longer  so  easy  to  find  new  material  since  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  have  become  better  and 
since  one  can  travel  today  from  London  to 
Singapore  in  three  days.  By  the  “South  Seas” 
one  formerly  meant  Tahiti  and  Samoa.  But 
now,  Maugham  believes,  one  would  have  to 
seek  out  regions  like  the  islands  around  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Malay  Peninsula:  remote  out¬ 
posts  where  men  are  cut  off  from  all  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  years.  But,  above  all,  it  is  India  which 
still  conceals  untapped  wealth,  and  . especially 
in  the  former  Native  States  in  the  south.  On 
his  journeys  Maugham  avoided  Englishmen 
whenever  possible  and  sought,  by  letters  of 
recommendation,  to  acquire  access  to  the 
courts  of  princes  and  the  houses  of  the  wise. 
There,  as  soon  as  the  Indians  discovered  that 
he  did  not  come  to  them  as  a  merchant,  he 
encountered  more  hospitality  and  ready  help 
than  anywhere  else. 

When  Maugham  was  weary  of  wandering 
and  made  up  his  mind  finally  to  establish  a 
domicile,  he  acquired  from  a  rich  bishop  the 
Villa  Mauresque  on  Cap  Fcrrat  near  Nice,  an 
estate  which  is  obviously  constructed  in  the 
Moorish  manner.  From  1928  until  1940  he 
lived  on  this  property  on  the  French  Riviera. 
The  Second  World  War  compelled  him  to  flee 
and  leave  behind  all  his  possessions.  After  he 
spent  the  first  war  months  as  a  correspondent 
with  the  French  Army,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1940  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  British  government.  Here  he  lived 
mainly  in  South  Carolina  on  the  farm  of  his 
publisher.  Nelson  Doubleday.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  he  resided  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Ritz-Carleton  in  New  York  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mers  mostly  in  Edgartown  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  in  Massachusetts. 

During  the  six  years  of  his  exile  his  work 
suffered  no  interruption.  During  this  time  his 
speech  defect,  which  had  caused  him  great 
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difficulties  from  his  earliest  youth  on,  was  able 
to  be  cured  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  public  speaker.  Un¬ 
til  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  he  wrote  daily 
from  nine  until  twelve  o’clock.  In  1944  there 
appeared  the  novel  The  Razor’s  Edge,  which 
has  subsequendy  been  filmed  in  Hollywood; 
in  1946  the  historical  novel  Then  and  Now, 
which  takes  place  in  the  Italy  of  Machiavelli; 
in  1947  a  collection  of  short  stories,  Creatures 
of  Circumstance;  in  1948  a  final  novel,  Cata¬ 
lina,  and  a  collection  of  literary  essays  dealing 
with  the  ten  greatest  novels  of  world  literature. 
Great  Novelists  and  Their  Novels.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1949,  Maugham  announced  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  a  “professional 
writer”  and  would  no  longer  write  fiction,  but 
would  indeed  continue  to  publish  literary  es¬ 
says.  In  the  English  periodical  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  there  appeared  lengthy  essays  con¬ 
cerning  Edmund  Burke’s  style,  Kant’s  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  the  Spanish  painter  Zurbarin.  In 
November,  1952,  these  articles  appeared  in  a 
collection  entitled  The  Vagrant  Mood.  At 
the  wish  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  daughter 
Maugham  also  wrote  a  study  of  Kipling’s 
prose,  which  now  is  likewise  available  in  book 
form:  A  Choice  of  Kipling’s  Prose  (1952). 

Everyone  who  knows  Maugham  can  tell  of 
his  hospitality  and  his  helpfulness.  He  has  suc¬ 
cored  many  young  authors  not  only  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  but  also  by  material  support.  He  has 
placed  part  of  his  fortune  at  the  disposal  of 
young  English  writers  for  travel  stipends:  Ev¬ 
ery  recipient  of  the  “Somerset  Maugham 
Prize”  receives  four  hundred  English  pounds, 
which  involve  only  the  stipulation  that  he 
must  live  abroad  on  this  amount  as  long  as 
possible. 

It  is  nor  easy  to  classify  Maugham  within  the 
framework  of  contemporary  writing.  In  his 
dramatic  works  one  senses  the  proximity  of 
Oscar  Wilde;  the  epic  works  vacillate  between 
Naturalism  and  Impressionism;  the  exotic  hue 
recalls  the  names  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Steven¬ 
son,  and  Kipling;  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
novel  form  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
short  story  run  parallel  with  the  tendency  of 
the  youngest  writers.  But  is  it  really  necessary 
to  agree  upon  an  ultimate  category  if  the 
works  of  the  now  eighty-five-year-old  have  al¬ 
ways  represented  a  continually  rising  line  of 
development?  University  of  Pittsburgh 

A  Visit  to  Giono 

By  Maxwell  A.  Smith 

Arriving  at  Manosque,  Giono’s  little  town  of 
some  five  thousand  inhabitants  about  forty 


miles  north  of  Aix-en-Provence,  we  tele¬ 
phoned  the  writer’s  house  and  our  hearts  sank 
when  a  girl’s  voice  answered,  saying  her 
father  was  in  the  Paris  we  had  just  left,  though 
she  did  add  that  he  was  expected  back  two 
days  later.  Out  of  our  hotel  room  window  we 
could  see  the  soft  swelling  slope  of  the  little 
mountain  Toutes  Aures  (Provencal  for  “All 
the  Winds”)  and  in  the  foreground  the  ter¬ 
race  of  a  small  garden  filled  with  cypress  and 
miniature  palm  trees  in  which  we  heard  all 
night  the  gentle  splash  of  a  fountain.  Above 
them  was  a  large  public  square  framed  with 
plane  trees  where  men  and  boys  were  rolling 
balls  in  the  typical  southern  game  of  boule. 
After  dinner  my  wife  and  I  explored  at  sun¬ 
set  the  tiny  streets  of  this  small  town  which 
seemed  to  have  changed  but  little  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  Cool  because  the  sun  never 
penetrates  their  chasm-like  recesses,  they  arc 
so  narrow  that  one  must  press  himself  against 
the  wall  to  allow  a  motor  cycle  to  pass.  Only 
the  boulevards  which  surround  the  town  arc 
wide  enough  for  auto  traffic.  At  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  town  arc  two  gate  towers,  the  only 
remnants  of  the  old  fortifications.  A  tiny 
square  between  the  Hotel  de  Villc  and  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  forms  the  only  patch 
of  vacant  surface  in  the  midst  of  this  tightly 
compressed  town  and  it  was  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Giono’s  Hussard  could  have  made 
his  journey  of  several  days  on  the  roof  tops  to 
escape  his  pursuers  below. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  decided  to 
set  out  for  Giono’s  house  in  order  to  take  pic¬ 
tures.  Leaving  the  town,  we  found  an  old 
bent  peasant  splitting  faggots  and  asked  if  he 
could  direct  us.  His  face  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  as  he  said  “Oui,  ^a  me  connait,  e’est  mon 
ami.”  I  think  we  would  have  had  the  same 
answer  from  any  other  inhabitant,  for  every 
one,  including  our  hotel  proprietor,  seemed  to 
know  Giono  personally  and  to  have  read  his 
books. 

As  we  began  to  climb  the  slopes  of  the  Mont 
d’Or  we  finally  found  the  little  canal  which 
led  to  his  house,  a  rather  simple  dwelling  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garden.  A  passing  postman  took 
great  interest  in  finding  the  best  vantage  points 
for  us  to  snap  photos  and  soon  Giono’s  two 
charming  daughters  invited  us  in,  later  driv¬ 
ing  us  back  to  town  in  their  litdc  Dauphinc. 
Climbing  the  Grande  Rue  with  us  (so  called 
because  it  is  exactly  nine  feet  wide  while  all  the 
other  streets  arc  only  six  feet),  Aline  showed 
us  the  place  where  her  father  was  born,  and 
on  learning  that  we  planned  to  attend  the  first 
performance  of  Mozart’s  opera  Cosi  fan  tutte 
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in  Aix  at  the  music  festival  two  days  later,  she 
said  that  her  father  would  be  there  and  she 
would  arrange  to  have  us  meet  at  intermission. 
Two  days  later  at  the  entracte  of  the  opera  in 
the  open  air  courtyard  of  the  Archbishop’s 
Palace  at  Aix,  I  finally  found  Giono,  who  cor¬ 
dially  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  with  him. 

Knowing  that  Giono  was  in  the  habit  of 
rising  at  seven  and  working  until  eleven,  I  dis¬ 
creetly  waited  for  the  9:45  bus,  which  took  an 
hour  to  cover  the  sixty  kilometers  of  rolling 
country  along  the  Durance.  As  I  climbed  the 
dusty  road  up  the  Mont  d’Or,  framed  by  high 
white  walls,  shaded  by  dark  green  cypress  and 
scrub  live  oak  trees,  I  thought  of  an  amusing 
article  written  by  Marcel  Arland  in  Le  Figaro 
Litter aire,  September  1953,  when  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  Giono’s  home.  “1  asked 
for  directions  to  his  house.  ‘It  is  there,’  they 
said,  ‘on  the  mountain.’  An  hour  later  after 
many  detours,  I  found  myself  some  ten  kilom¬ 
eters  distant  from  the  town,  still  looking  for 
the  mountain.  A  workman  stretched  out  in 
the  shade  of  a  bush  explained  to  me  that  I  had 
already  passed  the  mountain,  that  it  was  be¬ 
hind  me  (I  perceived  a  swelling  of  terrain, 
let’s  say  a  hill  or  hillock),  and  that  it  was  easy 
to  find  M.  Giono’s  house  because  it  was  the 
last  one  on  the  edge  of  the  canal.  I  came  back, 
left  my  car,  looked  for  the  canal;  I  looked  for 
a  long  time,  and  again  I  asked  for  directions. 
‘But  there  it  is,  the  canal.’  ‘Where  then?’ 
‘Here  in  front  of  you  at  your  feet.’  Indeed 
looking  down  I  discovered  beyond  some  high 
grass  and  briars  a  narrow  ditch,  which  more¬ 
over  was  dry.”  When  I  reminded  Giono  of 
this  episode,  he  laughed  heartily  saying  that 
he  did  remember  it,  but  that  the  Paris  journal¬ 
ist  had  exaggerated  it  a  little. 

When  1  rang  the  bell  I  was  received  cor¬ 
dially  by  Aline  who  ushered  me  up  to  the  third 
floor,  which  consists  entirely  of  a  low  study 
and  library  with  walls  entirely  covered  by 
lx)oks  except  for  a  picture  of  Giono’s  mother. 
On  one  table  was  the  largest  collection  of  pipes 
and  pens  I  have  ever  seen.  Through  a  dormer 
window  I  had  a  view  of  the  red  tiled  roofs  and 
iron  campanile  of  Manosque  on  the  opposite 
hill.  Giono,  sixty-two  years  old  and  looking 
more  like  a  Homeric  bard  or  a  Biblical  prophet 
than  a  Parisian  man  of  letters,  rose  from  his 
writing  table  to  greet  me  with  a  friendly  hand¬ 
shake  and  explained  that  his  absence  had  been 
caused  by  a  consultation  in  Paris  with  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  of  France  which  had  asked  him 
to  make  a  sociological  study  of  the  effects  for 
good  or  evil  which  the  electrification  of  the 
Durance  river  would  have  on  the  inhabitants. 


When  I  presented  Giono  with  a  carton  of 
Camels  his  eyes  danced  with  pleasure.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  he  would  share  them 
with  his  charming  daughters.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
‘‘but  I  think  I  will  hide  them  behind  these 
books.”  “Oh,  je  ne  vous  savais  pas  si  cacho- 
tier,”  I  laughed.  “Well,  you  see.  Aline  is  such 
a  generous  soul  that  if  I  left  them  out  she 
would  offer  them  to  everyone  who  comes,”  He 
willingly  agreed  to  autograph  my  copy  of  his 
novel  \iort  d’un  personnage,  saying  that  it  is 
one  of  his  favorite  books,  for  in  its  description 
of  the  death  of  the  old  Countess  he  had  really 
portrayed  his  own  mother’s  death,  anxious 
that  she  should  have  a  place  in  his  work. 

As  we  puffed  on  our  pipes  and  settled  down 
in  our  chairs  the  phone  began  to  ring  in  a  series 
of  interruptions,  mostly  from  newspaper  men 
anxious  for  an  interview,  whom  he  courteous¬ 
ly  postponed,  .\fter  one  of  these  calls  which 
seemed  more  insistent  than  the  others,  Giono 
said  as  he  put  down  the  phone,  “That  was 
Martin  du  Gard.”  I  confess  I  felt  a  slight  feel¬ 
ing  of  remorse  at  causing  the  postponement  of 
a  visit  from  a  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  but  I  appreciated  Giono’s  fidelity 
in  keeping  his  promise  to  give  me  the  entire 
day. 

Giono  spoke  with  great  vivacity  and  anima¬ 
tion,  in  a  voice  delightfully  tinged  with  Pro¬ 
vencal  accent.  Fortunately  I  had  provided 
myself  with  a  long  series  of  questions,  which 
he  answered  frankly  and  spontaneously, 
though  he  must  have  thought  some  of  them 
naive  or  a  little  indiscreet.  Was  it  correct  to 
speak  of  a  second  manner?  No,  Giono  pro¬ 
tested  any  idea  that  the  war  had  caused  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  his  style,  preferring  to  speak  of 
a  general  evolution.  As  proof  he  insisted  that 
he  was  already  working  on  his  Le  hussard  sur 
les  toits  in  the  late  Thirties  at  the  same  time  he 
was  writing  Oue  ma  pie  demeure.  He  stated 
that  it  was  incorrect  to  assume  that  he  was  ab¬ 
juring  his  early  work  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
repeat  himself  like  Mauriac.  He  feels,  how¬ 
ever,  that  different  subjects  require  different 
styles  and  readily  agreed  that  there  were  not 
two  Gionos  but  five  or  six.  Though  he  beamed 
approvingly  when  1  told  him  I  thought  Chant 
du  monde  was  his  masterpiece,  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  nostalgic  predilection  tor  his  early  Col- 
line.  He  prefers  his  pre.sent  style,  which 
subordinates  lyric  description  of  nature  to 
psychological  analysis,  because  it  requires  him 
to  discipline  his  natural  tendency  to  prolixity. 

1  le  seemed  pleased  when  I  told  him  I  saw  a 
resemblance  between  him  and  Faulkner  and 
I  promised  to  send  him  an  article  by  Onimus 
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comparing  Red  Leaves  and  Absalom,  Absa¬ 
lom  with  his  Roi  sans  divertissement  because 
both  authors  make  use  of  a  tragically  mysteri¬ 
ous  atmosphere  and  present  the  story  through 
the  testimony  of  various  witnesses  spread  out 
in  time.  Though  he  has  not  read  these  par¬ 
ticular  books,  he  admires  Faulkner  as  the 
greatest  of  American  contemporaries  and 
while  liking  Steinbeck  he  feels  less  enthusiasm 
for  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway,  and  Caldwell. 
While  we  were  speaking  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  Giono  told  me  he  was  very  fond  of 
.America.  Completely  lacking  in  chauvinism 
he  remarked:  “You  are  not  responsible  for 
American  foreign  policy.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actions  of  the  French  government. 
Why  should  we  blame  each  other  for  any  mis¬ 
understanding  between  our  nations.?” 

Question:  What  relation  does  Angelo  have 
to  the  Hus  sard  cycle.? 

Answer:  Angelo  is  the  first  150  pages  of  the 
Hussard  story  which  seemed  inferior  to  Giono 
and  which  he  therefore  detached  from  it.  Since 
Gallimard  insisted  on  publishing  it,  he  gave 
permission  for  it  to  appear  in  the  magazine 
Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. 

Question:  How  does  Giono  justify  the  tra¬ 
gic  suicide  of  the  hero  in  Que  ma  joie  de- 
meure,  and  why  are  there  so  many  suicides  in 
his  novels.? 

Answer:  These  suicides  are  true  to  life. 
Though  the  sky  is  so  blue  and  the  sunshine  so 
dazzling,  yet  the  solitude  and  isolation  of  the 
farms  on  the  Mountain  of  Lure  are  so  great 
that  people  without  inner  resources  of  strength 
tend  to  seek  in  suicide  an  end  to  their  loneli¬ 
ness.  Nowhere  in  all  France  is  the  suicide  rate 
so  high.  As  for  the  tragic  death  of  Bobi  in 
Que  ma  joie  demeure,  this  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  denial  of  Giono’s  philosophy  hut  only 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  both  women  happy  and  that  not  group 
happiness  but  only  that  of  the  individual  is 
possible. 

Question:  What  is  the  setting  for  Chant  du 
monde? 

Answer:  Partly  the  Durani.e,  partly  the 
wild  gorges  of  the  Verdon.  The  town  of  Ville- 
vieille  is  really  Sisteron  though  much  changed. 
Only  in  the  Trilogy  of  Pan,  (Jiono’s  first  three 
volumes,  are  the  settings  accurate.  In  the  lat¬ 
er  books  all  settings  and  events  are  transposed. 
When  asked  the  meaning  of  his  phrase  “noth¬ 
ing  is  true”  in  Voyage  en  Italie,  Giono  replied 
that  it  means  only  that  he  has  always  trans¬ 
posed  reality  and  moved  his  characters  around 
as  he  sees  them  regardless  of  whether  others 
say  this  is  possible.  A  week  before,  some  wom¬ 


an  had  telephoned  from  Nice  the  events  of  a 
tragic  occurrence  which  she  wanted  him  to  use 
in  a  novel  and  had  been  very  much  disappoint¬ 
ed  when  he  replied  that  if  he  used  them  she 
w'ould  not  recognize  them,  for  he  never  makes 
use  of  actual  events. 

Question:  Why  did  he  make  M.  Joseph  in 
the  Moulin  de  Pologne  such  a  mysterious 
character.? 

Answer:  He  wanted  the  reader  to  do  some 
of  the  work  and  for  that  reason  did  not  give 
M.  Joseph  a  definite  profession  such  as  bank¬ 
er,  Jesuit  priest,  or  the  like.  His  power  comes 
from  innate  goodness,  and  he  is  inspired  in 
part  by  the  character  of  Giono’s  father  which 
has  something  of  strange  mystery  in  it.  His 
father  also  inspired  the  character  of  Angelo’s 
father  in  Mart  d’un  personnage. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  you  have  lost  your 
early  optimism  and  now  have  a  more  .sober 
and  pessimistic  outlook  on  life.? 

Answer:  No,  but  1  have  come  to  realize 
that  I  can  only  make  individuals  happy,  not 
nations  or  even  groups.  Giono  agreed  with 
my  suggestion  that  most  people  arc  neither  ab¬ 
solutely  good  nor  absolutely  bad,  but  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  he  reminded  me  that  for 
jicoplc  who  are  mediocre  there  is  no  need  of 
qualification,  for  mediocrity  is  absolute. 

When  I  rather  indiscreetly  questioned 
(liono  on  the  cause  of  his  two  imprisonments, 
he  answered  with  perfect  frankness  and  good 
humor.  He  holds  no  resentment  for  his  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  of  a  month  on  bread  and  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  fortress  at  Marseilles  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  since  he  felt  this  was  a  logical  re¬ 
action  to  his  pacifistic  activities.  The  solitude 
of  a  cell  has  always  seemed  attractive  to  him, 
and  during  that  month  he  produced  in  his 
mind  (since  he  was  not  allowed  writing  pa¬ 
per)  the  volume  called  Salut  a  Melville  which 
followed  his  early  translation  of  Moby  Dich^. 
He  recalled  the  suspicions  of  his  jailers  that  he 
was  plotting  an  insurrection  when,  after  his 
solitary  confinement  had  been  lifted,  he  was 
really  telling  stories  from  Victor  Hugo  to  the 
pickpockets  and  other  jail  birds  of  the  prison. 

In  regard  to  his  six  months  imprisonment  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  however,  his  eyes  flashed 
in  anger  when  he  told  of  the  Communist  dom¬ 
ination  of  his  neighborhood.  He  saw  several 
people,  including  women,  shot  before  his  eyes 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Digne  by  his  best 
friend  to  save  his  life  from  the  Communists. 
Earlier  when  Gide  had  asked  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Russia  he  had  refused  to  go,  since 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  about  Bol¬ 
shevik  tyranny.  As  for  the  imputation  of  Nazi 
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leanings,  he  protested  that  without  actually 
refusing  their  requests,  which  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  his  family,  he  had  always 
put  them  off  on  some  pretext  or  other  until 
they  finally  realized  he  would  not  cooperate. 
His  imprisonment  in  Digne  was  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  his  life.  He  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  cut  wood  in  the  yard  for  exercise 
and  to  receive  presents  of  food  and  visits  from 
his  family.  When  his  mother  was  seriously  ill 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Manosque  under 
guard  and  after  his  mother’s  recovery  his 
guards  were  so  content  in  Manosque  that  it 
was  he,  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  who  had  to 
take  his  guards  back  to  prison. 

My  final  question  had  to  do  with  Giono’s 
plans  for  writing  in  the  future.  He  intends  to 
continue  his  Chroniques,  bringing  them  down 
to  the  present  time,  with  one  interruption,  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  the  Hussard.  Then  at 
the  age  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  he  hopes  to 
have  achieved  such  mastery  of  style  that  he  can 
return  to  a  novel  of  nature  almost  without  in¬ 
cident,  something  on  the  order  of  his  early 
Colline,  Gready  impressed  by  such  serenity 
and  confidence  in  the  future,  I  regretfully  took 
my  leave,  my  final  impression  of  Giono  that 
of  a  man  whose  warm  human  touch  and  zest 
for  living  make  him  a  fascinating  comrade 
and  friend. 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Boris  Leonidovich  Pasternak^ 

By  Ludmilla  B.  Turkevich 
Courage,  honesty,  patriotism,  and  creative  tal¬ 
ent,  generally  considered  wonderful  gifts,  have 
brought  scant  joy  to  Pasternak.  For  years  this 
artist,  firmly  convinced  in  his  aesthetic  credo, 
has  remained  essentially  a  “poet’s  poet”;  to  the 
general  Russian  public  he  has  been  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Shakespeare.  Edi¬ 
tions  of  his  original  works  have  been  few  and 
published  in  small  numbers.  Many  literature 
books  written  for  the  Soviet  citizen  neglect 
even  to  mention  Pasternak.  The  new  Soviet 
encyclopedia  has  a  brief  note  saying,  “Paster¬ 
nak’s  lyric  poetry,  which  is  distinctive  for  its 
high  poetic  culture,  suffers  nonetheless  by  its 
subjective  perception  of  the  world,  ‘compli¬ 
catedness’  of  images,  and  highly  refined  lan¬ 
guage.”  In  view  of  recent  events  one  may  as¬ 
sume  that  now  Pasternak’s  name  will  be  sup¬ 
pressed  in  Soviet  books  even  more,  but  such 
erasure  need  not  mean  oblivion.  Russian  his¬ 
tory  has  many  instances  of  such  outspoken 
literary  patriots  whose  challenge,  though  sup¬ 
pressed  at  home,  jumped  across  boundaries  of 


space  and  time.  Take  for  example  the  writers 
Radishchev  (1790),  Chaadaev  (1835),  or  Her¬ 
zen  (1860).  Despite  official  efforts  to  silence 
them  or  blot  them  out,  their  impact  on  Russia 
was  felt  in  their  own  times  and  is  still  rec¬ 
ognized  today. 

As  I  considered  the  Pasternak  predicament, 
I  sought  to  ascertain  why  this  writer  had  been 
kept  in  obscurity  so  long  and  why  the  Nobel 
award  should  have  created  such  difficulties  for 
him.  The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  only 
partly  in  the  fact  that  he  dared  to  speak  his 
mind;  that  he  dared  to  criticize  harshly  the  in¬ 
violate  image  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  very  start  this  great  Russian  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Soviet  period  had  the  odds  against 
him.  First  of  all,  Pasternak  is  of  Jewish  ori¬ 
gin,  and  the  precarious  situation  of  the  Jewish 
writers  under  Soviet  rule  is  well  known.  They 
were  tolerated  by  the  government  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Thirties.  Then  many  of  them  van¬ 
ished.  Only  Ehrenburg,  Aliger,  Bergholts,  and 
a  few  others  have  been  lucky  enough  to  ride 
out  the  various  storms.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Jewish  writers  have  been  given  a  much 
advertised  reinstatement,  which  for  many  is 
a  posthumous  one. 

Pasternak  is  an  intellectual,  born  of  a  cul¬ 
tured  family.  His  parents,  both  artists  of  stat¬ 
ure,  brought  up  their  son  in  a  refined  atmos¬ 
phere,  surrounded  by  such  friends  as  Tolstoy 
and  the  musician  Scriabine.  The  poet’s  own 
early  interests  were  those  of  a  gentleman — 
music  and  philosophy.  He  could  speak  many 
languages;  he  traveled  abroad  extensively  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg.  It  is 
clear  that  the  position  of  such  a  jjerson  in  the 
new  state  proclaiming  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  could  easily  have  been  a  difficult 
one  requiring  tact  and  prudence.  Pasternak’s 
two  years  as  a  factory  hand  in  a  Ural  indus¬ 
trial  plant  during  the  First  World  War  are 
rarely  mentioned. 

Besides,  Pasternak  has  relatives  abroad.  His 
father  (died  in  1945)  and  some  of  his  family 
had  emigrated  from  Russia  in  the  exodus  of 
the  early  Twenties,  leaving  a  burden  of  blame 
on  the  man  who  stayed  behind. 

As  a  writer,  Pasternak  came  into  literature 
at  a  time  of  transition.  The  collapse  of  Sym¬ 
bolism  had  left  the  new  paths  of  poetry  p>oorly 
marked.  For  a  time  different  groups  struck 
out  in  diverse  directions,  propelled  by  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  Revolution.  As  the  Acmeists,  Fu¬ 
turists,  and  Imagists  struggled,  Pasternak  en¬ 
tered  to  pick  up  what  was  worthwhile  in  the 
content  of  the  three  schools  and  what  had  bear¬ 
ing  on  art  as  he  conceived  it.  The  result  of  this 
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intervention  was  the  splendid  group  of  lyrics 
in  My  Sister  Life.  Though  these  poems  were 
circulated  in  manuscript  for  five  years,  their 
effect  on  the  literary  world  was  immediate, 
and  Pasternak  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
master  long  before  their  publication  in  1922. 

Pasternak’s  next  work,  Themes  and  Varia¬ 
tions  (1923),  shows  higher  crests  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  lower  troughs  as  well.  It  reveals  a 
continued  desire  for  innovation  and  experi¬ 
mentation  which,  when  it  succeeds,  produces 
truly  exquisite  and  original  verses.  This  vol¬ 
ume  was  followed  by  some  stories  in  prose,  the 
historical  poems  Lieutenant  Schmidt  (1926) 
and  1905  (1927).  In  1932  he  published  The 
Second  Berth  and  the  immediate  events  of  the 
Second  World  War  inspired  On  Early  Trains 
(1943).  In  most  of  these  works  Pasternak 
shows  himself  as  a  sensitive  creator  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  art.  Thus  he  is  ever  an  aesthetic 
trail-blazer  in  a  literature  based  on  Social  Real¬ 
ism,  which  purports  to  portray,  optimistically, 
the  reality  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  world.  He  is 
a  refined  craftsman  who  works  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  appreciates  only  the  sledge  hammer 
technique,  reminiscent  of  the  tractor,  train,  or 
factory  inspiring  it. 

In  1930  Pasternak  wrote  a  prose  memoir 
Safe  Conduct  which  deals  with  those  events 
and  influences  of  his  early  life  that  had  bearing 
on  his  development  as  an  artist.  Somewhat 
revised,  this  book  was  published  in  France  last 
year  (Essai  d’ autobio  graphic)  to  form  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  for  Doctor  Zhivago.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  published  an  article  on  Shakespearean 
translation  and  some  new  poems. 

The  story  of  the  publication  of  Doctor  Zhi¬ 
vago  is  famous  now.  Most  of  us  have  also  read 
the  book  either  in  translation  or  in  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Although  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  novel 
here  (see  review  on  page  33),  1  must  note  the 
lines  that  unite  Pasternak’s  early  poetic  efforts 
to  his  novel. 

Nature,  Love,  and  Revolution  are  Paster¬ 
nak’s  principal  themes.  Nature,  always  cen¬ 
tral,  projects  itself  over  the  poetry  and  the 
prose  uniting,  highlighting,  explaining,  and 
transforming  what  happens.  It  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  a  symbol,  a  means  of  communication,  and 
it  is,  above  all,  man’s  link  to  immortality.  En¬ 
twined  with  Nature  is  Love.  For  Pasternak 
Love  is  sometimes  strange,  incomprehensible, 
and  wilful,  and  it  is  always  elemental.  The 
third  theme  is  the  Revolution  which  was  once 
portrayed  as  a  liberating  and  ennobling  force 
promising  a  new  life.  This  theme  is  also  one 
of  the  major  motifs  of  Doctor  Zhivago,  but  its 


entire  essence  and  face  are  changed.  Now  its 
visage  is  ugly,  dripping  with  blood.  With 
complete  frankness  the  writer  shows  how  the 
Revolution  that  once  stirred  Russian  hearts  so 
intensely  has  not  lived  up  to  its  early  prom¬ 
ises.  This  is,  indeed,  a  bold  claim.  Pasternak 
evidently  realized  what  he  was  doing  and  yet 
could  remain  silent  no  longer.  His  recent  po¬ 
etry  shows  how  much  he  has  pondered  on  his 
life  and  predicament.  In  New  Strophes  he 
says: 

I  seek  to  fathom 

The  meaning  of  everything — 

Of  work,  of  quest  for  new  paths, 

Of  the  heart’s  alarm  and  disquietude; 

The  essence  of  days  gone  by 
Their  purpose  and  their  meaning 
I  seek  to  penetrate  to  their  foundations. 

To  their  roots  and  their  core. 

Ever  grasping  at  the  thread 
Of  fate  and  events 
To  live,  to  think,  to  feel. 

To  love,  to  make  discoveries. 

Oh,  if  only  I  were  able  .  .  . 

Be  it  just  in  part  I 
I  would  write  eight  verses 
On  the  properties  of  passion! 

On  lawlessness,  on  sins. 

On  flights  and  pursuits. 

On  hurried  carelessness. 

Of  elbows  and  palms. 

I  would  define  its  laws. 

Its  premises,  and 
Repeat  I  would 
Its  initial  letters. 

My  verse  I  would  unfold 
Like  a  garden  where 
Lime  trees  with  veins  athrob 
Blossom  in  orderly  array. 

I  would  bring  into  my  verses 
The  breath  of  roses  and  mint 
Of  meadows,  carex,  harvest  hay. 

Storms  and  thunder  claps. 

As  Chopin  once  adorned 
Mis  etudes  with  that 
Vital  marvel  of  folklore. 

Of  parks  and  copses  and  graves. 

The  play  and  agony 
Of  triumph  won  and  achieved 
Is  but  a  string 

Drawn  taut  upon  a  mighty  bow. 

Other  thoughts  emerge  in  Bread.  Its  first  two 
stanzas  read: 

Half  a  century  you've  treasured  deductions 
And  yet  you  do  not  enter  them  into  your  book, 
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Still,  if  you  are  not  a  cripple, 

Then  something  you  must  have  gleaned  and 
learned. 

You’ve  learned  the  blessed  joy  of  work 
The  law  and  secret  of  success. 

You've  learned  that  condemnation  is  but  idle 
talk 

.\nd  that  happiness  does  not  come  without  self- 
sacrifice. 

Particularly  pertinent  today  is  his  poem  To  Be 
Famous. 

To  be  famous  is  ugly  and  vile. 

'Tis  not  this  that  elevates  one. 

There's  no  need  to  start  archives 
Or  tremble  and  shake  over  manuscripts. 

The  purpose  of  creativity  is  self-sacrifice. 

Not  publicity,  fame,  or  success. 

It  IS  indecent,  being  insignificant. 

To  become  the  password  on  every  idle  lip. 

Hut  one  must  live  without  counterfeit  or 
imposture. 

Live  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract. 

In  the  end,  the  love  of  the  broad  expanses 
And  to  hear  the  call  of  the  future. 

And  one  must  leave  some  spaces  empt\ 

In  destiny,  not  the  papers. 

To  mark  off  in  the  margin  places 
And  chapters  of  life  as  a  whole: 

To  dip  into  obscurity 

And  to  hide  one’s  footprints  therein 
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In  the  last  ten  years,  publishers  in  the  CJcrman  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  have  issued  more  than  80  million  pocket 
b<M>ks:  old  and  new  literary  works  from  countries  all 
over  the  world,  scientific  reports  and  surveys,  and 
works  of  reference.  The  following  authors  arc  among 
the  most  widely  read:  Thomas  Mann,  Thornton  Wil¬ 
der,  Albert  Schweitzer,  Franz  Kafka,  Heinrich  Boll, 
Stefan  Andres,  Albert  Camus,  F.rhart  Kiistner,  Pearl  S. 


As  the  wfKxIland  around  hides 
In  densest  fog  and  mist. 

Others  will  come  along  the  forest  traces. 

Your  path  they’ll  follow  step  by  step. 

But  you  yourself  must  not  differentiate 
Between  victory  and  defeat; 

And  from  your  position 
You  must  not  retreat  a  step. 

But  remain  alive;  alive  and  only 
Alive  .  .  .  and  only  to  the  end. 

It  was  such  thoughts  as  these  that  passed 
through  the  poet’s  mind  as  he  sent  his  major 
work  to  Milan.  At  that  time  he  had  a  modus 
operandi  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  novel’s 
publication  and  the  accompanying  enthusiasm 
of  the  free  world  changed  matters.  In  Doctor 
7.hivago  Pasternak  says  some  very  sharp  and 
uncomplimentary  things  about  his  world,  and 
his  government,  founded  on  the  premises  on 
which  it  is,  can  not  tolerate  such  statements, 
especially  when  they  become  the  object  of  so 
much  international  interest.  Pasternak  may 
ride  out  this  storm,  as  Dudintsev  did  a  while 
ago.  It  is,  nevertheless,  most  regrettable  and 
ironic  that  the  award  of  the  well-deserved 
prize  for  literature  from  a  forum  that  appre¬ 
ciates  real  art  should  be  so  full  of  pain  to  the 
laureate. 

Princeton  University 
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Buck,  Willi.im  Faulkner,  Stefan  Zwcig,  Ricarda  Much, 
Kierkegaard,  Pascal,  Goethe,  and  Sh.akcspearc.  These 
pocket  Ixxiks  arc  also  frequently  used  as  text  books  by 
foreign  students  and  teachers.  The  average  price  for 
these  volumes  ranges  between  0.60  dm  and  3.20  dm. 
Most  of  the  pocket  book  scries  have  appeared  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
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**  Theodor  W.  Adorno.  Noten  zur  Literatw . 

Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1958.  193 

pages.  4.80  dm. 

This  handsome  small  volume  contains  Ador¬ 
no’s  occasional  essays  and  addresses,  written 
over  the  past  few  years  and  covering  literary 
rather  than  philosophical  topics:  “The  Essay 
as  a  Literary  Form,”  searching  pieces  about 
Heine  and  Eichendorf?,  a  study  of  Valery’s 
Degas  book,  and  a  brief  but  very  shrewd  piece 
on  point  of  view  in  contemporary  fiction. 

To  this  reviewer  the  long  Eichendorff  es¬ 
say  seems  easily  the  most  exciting  study  in  the 
book;  Here  Adorno  removes  the  stigma  of 
mere  facility  from  the  dream-ridden,  melli¬ 
fluous  poet  by  showing  the  very  complex  dia¬ 
lectical  pattern  which  dominated  Eichen- 
dorff’s  whole  literary  production.  The  self- 
reflective  essay  on  the  essay  as  a  literary  form 
at  once  defines  and  defends  a  genre  almost 
pressured  out  of  existence  today  by  scientism 
on  one  side  and  philosophy  on  the  other.  But 
all  these  pieces  are  eminently  worth  reading 
and  rereading,  constituting  as  they  do  the 
high-water  mark  of  contemporary  German 
criticism. 

Francis  Goljfing 
Bennington  College 

^  Hannah  Arendt.  The  Human  Condition. 

Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1958.  vi  +  333  pages.  $4.75. 

Every  “young  scientist”  is  called  “brilliant”; 
that  is  why  we  want  to  say  of  this  book  that 
it  shows  more  than  brilliance.  It  shows  intel¬ 
lectual  imagination  and  great  learning.  It  does 
not  reduce  Karl  Marx  or  the  problems  of  man¬ 
kind  to  the  Russian  and  American  “competi¬ 
tion”  nor  the  life  of  man  in  his  home  and  in 
society  and  in  the  world  to  Freud  or  the  so¬ 
ciological  jargon  about  “status.”  Comparable 
to  Lippmann  or  Bertrand  de  Jouvencl,  it 
follows  the  tradition  of  Plato,  Hobbes,  and 
Pareto.  Like  the  latter,  it  draws  much  of  its 
substance  from  a  comparison  of  classical  social 
and  economic  conditions  with  contemporary 
living.  It  follows  Burtt  and  Koyre  and  Hei¬ 
senberg  in  its  interpretation  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  but  also  sees  science  and  technology  in 
the  greater  circle  of  human  action  so  that  one 
is  often  reminded  of  Whitehead.  This  is  not  a 
“great  book,”  but  a  very  readable  one  that 
offers  an  interesting  observation  or  novel  as- 


})ect  on  every  half-page,  be  it  on  a  Biblical  pas¬ 
sage,  on  slavery,  or  the  atom  bomb. 

The  w'eakness  of  the  book  is  twofold:  It  re¬ 
stricts  itself  to  the  Western  tradition  and  miss¬ 
es  biological  as  well  as  ethnological  dimen¬ 
sions,  such  as  we  find  in  Radin  or  Rabinowitch, 
and  it  lacks  a  theory  of  communication,  so 
that  we  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  these 
brilliant  definitions  are  made,  since  they  serve 
after  all  only  for  description  and  not  for  ac¬ 
tion.  Why  should  we  separate  labor  from 
work,  and  play  upon  existentialist  pain  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  social  theory  if  the  definitions  might 
operationally  just  as  well  be  different.^  Perhaps 
it  is  because  a  woman  writer  does  not  want  to 
make  her  ideas  directional  in  the  simplifying 
manner  of  men.^ 

The  book  had  first  the  support  of  the  Gug¬ 
genheim  Foundation,  then  the  benefit  of  a 
Gauss  Seminar  at  Princeton,  and  finally  a  Wal¬ 
green  Lectureship  at  Chicago.  The  author  will 
no  doubt  keep  philosophizing  and  delighting 
her  admiring  readers,  among  them 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Bertolt  Brecht.  Versuche  29/i7.  Berlin. 

Suhrkamp.  1957.  149  pages.  6.80  dm. 
With  Brecht’s  death  in  1957  the  series  of  the 
Versuche,  in  which  he  had  been  publishing  for 
many  years  the  fruits  of  his  creative  and  criti¬ 
cal  endeavors,  has  come  to  an  end.  The  latest 
issue,  which  has  officially  been  announced  to 
be  the  last,  gives  us  the  text  of  the  Tage  der 
Commune  dating  back  to  the  late  1940’s  be¬ 
fore  Brecht’s  departure  from  California  for 
East  Germany.  For  us,  this  tendentious  play 
is  primarily  another  example  of  Brecht’s  “epic 
theater,”  hardly  any  more.  Just  as  revealing 
for  the  inevitable  slant  of  this  author’s  writ¬ 
ings  is  the  symposium  on  the  dialectics  of  the 
theater  included  in  the  volume  in  which  a 
performance  of  Coriolanus  in  East  Berlin  is 
analyzed  from  the  practical  Communist  point 
of  view,  a  docunrtent  that  deserves  the  widest 
attention.  The  volume  finally  contains  an  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  fourteenth  scene  from  the  Leben 
des  Galilei,  the  incidental  music  composed  by 
Hanns  Eisler  for  the  performance  of  the  play 
in  California  in  1947,  and  a  number  of  speech¬ 
es  and  open  letters  which  show  us  Brecht  in 
the  role  of  the  representative  playwright  in  his 
part  of  Germany. 
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Only  a  few  samples  of  Brecht’s  public  utter¬ 
ances  are  given,  most  of  them  not  even  of  a 
recent  date.  These  samples,  however,  are  so 
weak  that  we  may  wonder  why  they  were  used 
at  all.  The  message  is  shrouded  in  such  ob¬ 
vious  rhetoric  that  they  are  likely  to  cJast  some 
doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  on  the  genuineness 
of  Brecht’s  political  convictions. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Michel  Butor.  La  modification.  Paris.  Mi- 
nuit.  1957.  236  pages.  900  fr. 

Prior  to  La  modification,  Butor  wrote  two  bril¬ 
liantly  constructed  novels:  Passage  de  Milan 
and  L’emploi  du  temps.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
latter  has  been  described  in  many  articles,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Maurois  and  Mauriac.  Des¬ 
tined  to  be  equally  successful  is  La  modifica¬ 
tion  which  recently  won  the  Prix  Renaudot 
for  its  thirty-two  year  old  author. 

La  modification  is  an  “experimental”  novel. 
Yet,  it  is  traditionally  hero<entered,  for  the 
hero  sieves  every  action  through  his  own  mind 
with  such  care  that  there  results  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  novel  similar  to  La  Princesse  de  Cleves.  In 
fact,  to  show  the  nuance  and  evanescence  of 
feeling,  Butor  often  uses  Proustian  sentences 
crowded,  for  example,  with  the  minutiae  of 
the  tying  of  a  shoestring  or  the  lighting  of  a 
cigarette. 

But  La  modification  is  told  from  a  new  point 
of  view:  You.  The  book  begins  and  continues 
in  the  second  person:  “You  brace  your  left 
foot  against  the  copper  groove  and  with  your 
right  shoulder  you  try  .  .  .”  This  You,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  strange  omniscience,  thinks  si¬ 
multaneously  about  the  past,  present,  and  fu¬ 
ture.  These  levels  of  time  represent  reality  and 
its  modification.  The  conclusion  of  the  char¬ 
acter  You  is  that  there  is  a  vast  difference — 
to  use  T.  S.  Eliot’s  words — “between  the  idea  / 
and  the  reality.”  In  truth,  when  You  realizes 
that  only  the  route  behind  can  be  closed  and 
that  the  future  is  deceivingly  modified  by 
man.  You  becomes  somberly  quiet.  Although 
Faulkner,  to  whom  Butor  has  devoted  as  least 
one  essay,  is  not  quoted,  the  conclusion  of 
La  modification  is  that  time  is  “the  mauso¬ 
leum  of  all  hope  and  desire.” 

Martha  O’Nan 
Milli n  Uni versity 

*  Albert  Camus.  L’envers  et  I’endroit.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  127  pages.  320  fr. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  five  r^cits  written  in 
1935  and  1936  by  a  twenty-two  year  old  Ca¬ 


mus.  The  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  very 
limited  one,  was  published  in  Algeria  by  Char¬ 
iot  in  1937.  Copies  have  been  unobtainable  for 
almost  twenty  years,  and  until  very  recently 
Camus  would  not  permit  republication.  He 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  1958  edition  that 
he  has  always  sensed  a  certain  clumsiness  of 
form  in  these  early  writings  and,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  has  not  been  too  anxious  to  see  them  re¬ 
published.  It  is  heartening  to  see  that  more 
important  considerations  have  dissolved  the 
author’s  reticence  and  that  this  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  work  is  once  again  available. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  part  of  the  book 
is  the  more  interesting,  the  preface,  recently 
written  by  the  mature  Camus  of  world-wide 
fame,  or  the  recits,  written  by  a  very  young  Al¬ 
gerian  Frenchman  destined  to  win  a  Nobel 
Prize  twenty  years  later.  The  ricits  place  us 
in  contact  with  the  world  in  which  Camus 
grew  to  manhood,  a  world  of  grim  poverty 
and  bright  sunlight;  the  preface  reveals  the 
significance  of  the  timoignage  set  forth  in  this 
little  book.  That  Camus  has  come  to  look  on 
it  as  the  source  of  his  artistic  inspiration  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  It  is,  in  spite  of 
its  admitted  youthful  imperfections,  a  tre¬ 
mendously  moving  piece  of  writing. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Oklahoma  City,  Of{la. 

Etiemble.  Tong  Yeou-Ki  ou  Le  nouveau 
singe  pelerin.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  393 
pages  -f"  4  plates.  1,100  fr. 

The  title  is  imitated  from  a  modern  version  of 
Hiuan-tsang’s  well-known  Travels  and  is,  in 
effect,  a  sort  of  diary  kept  by  the  author  dur¬ 
ing  his  recent  visit  to  China.  Etiemble,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Chinese  under  Pelliot  in  Paris  and 
Creel  at  Chicago,  had  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
{letent  knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of  several  sinologues  who  accom¬ 
panied  him.  His  travels  in  China  were  exten¬ 
sive,  ranging  from  Sinkiang  to  Peking  and 
from  the  far  north  to  the  Yangtse  valley. 

The  author’s  approach  to  his  subject  is  two¬ 
fold:  political  and  aesthetic.  As  an  avowed  So¬ 
cialist  he  is  opposed  to  both  the  dogmatism 
of  Communism  and  to  the  excesses  of  Western 
colonialism.  In  a  choice  of  the  two  evils  he 
would  prefer  the  former  for  he  sees  in  Mao’s 
regime  the  best  government  that  the  nation 
has  had  since  Ch’ien  Lung.  He  wishes  for 
China  a  sort  of  humanitarian  socialism  in 
which  the  country  will  retain  all  the  best  in  its 
ancient  traditions,  including  a  kind  of  refined 
Confucianism  and  the  retention  of  the  ideo¬ 
graph  as  a  means  of  written  expression  (he  is 
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irrevocably  opposed  to  the  Romanization  of 
the  language). 

The  most  valuable  pages  of  the  book  are  his 
interpretations  of  Chinese  aesthetic  forms  and 
of  their  role  in  contemporary  art  and  literature. 
He  visited  the  Tun  Hwang  caves,  and  his  crit¬ 
ical  description  of  this  magnificent  record  of 
China’s  cultural  past  alone  makes  his  book 
worth-while.  By  attending  a  number  of  per¬ 
formances  in  Peking  and  elsewhere  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  good  idea  not  only  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Chinese  reliance  on  ancient  dramatic  tra¬ 
ditions  but  also  on  the  state  of  the  theater  in 
Communist  China.  In  other  literary  fields — 
the  novel,  for  example — his  conversations  with 
Chinese  literati  add  much  to  the  richness  of 
the  picture  of  contemporary  conditions  which 
he  paints  for  us. 

Among  the  most  enlightening  pages  are 
those  dealing  with  the  “Hundred  Flowers” 
episode  and  the  hopes  which  it  aroused. 
Etiemble  believes  that,  in  spite  of  seeming  de¬ 
feat,  the  cause  of  liberalism  stands  to  gain,  in 
the  long  run,  by  the  incident.  Other  topics 
dealt  with  en  passant  are:  the  return  of  color 
and  style  to  feminine  dress;  the  changes  in 
modern  Peking;  the  problems  of  publication; 
the  status  of  Catholicism  in  contemporary 
China;  farm  administration  and  statistics;  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Russian  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism;  the  status  of  Confucianism. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  intelligently 
written  book  should  be  marred  by  frequent 
excursions  into  the  author’s  violent  prejudices. 
His  attacks,  repeated  ad  nauseam,  on  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  and  her  book  La  longue  marche, 
even  if  justified,  are  in  bad  taste,  while  his 
persistent,  puerile,  and  generally  irrelevant 
spasms  of  “yanquiphobia”  are  highly  distaste¬ 
ful  to  a  reader  looking  for  impartiality  and 
wisdom. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 

University  of  California 

**  Nazim  Hikmet.  C’est  un  dur  metier  que 

I’exil.  Paris.  Editeurs  Fran<;ais  Reunis. 

1957.  146  pages,  ill.  650  fr. 

In  the  preface,  by  the  translator  C,  Dobzynski, 
we  learn  of  Hikmet’s  imprisonment  and  exile 
(“le  Lorca  de  I’Anatolie”).  In  free  verse,  the 
fifty-one  pieces,  many  dated  from  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  1956-1957,  arc  songs,  inti¬ 
mate  or  choral  (“J’ai  trouve  la  mort  a  Hiro¬ 
shima  .  .  .  Et  mon  reve  enfin  s’est  realise  en 
Hongrie  .  .  .”).  The  dominant  tone  is  a  lyri¬ 
cism  of  universal  joy,  love,  or  deception,  and 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  poet’s  son, 
who  has  remained  in  Turkey  (“Toi,  chez 


nous,  avec  ton  peuple,  /  Tu  batiras  le  com- 
munisme”).  Francis  /.  Carmody 

University  of  California 

^  Marek  Hlasko.  Cmentarze.  Nastfpny  do 
Raju.  Paryz.  Instytut  Literacki.  1958.  259 
pages.  800  fr. 

Marek  Hlasko,  still  in  his  twenties,  has  already 
been  recognized  as  a  writer  of  note  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Poland.  To  American  readers  he  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  novel.  The  Eighth  Day  of 
the  Weelt^  (E.  P.  Dutton,  1958).  His  short 
story,  “The  Most  Sacred  Words  of  Our  Life,” 
was  also  included  in  the  recently  published 
collection,  10  Contemporary  Polish  Stories, 
edited  by  E.  Ordon  (Wayne  State  University 
Press).  He  made  headlines  with  his  decision 
not  to  come  back  to  Poland  after  seven  months 
in  Western  Europe  and  to  ask  for  asylum  in 
West  Germany. 

On  the  surface  “Cmentarze”  is  a  tragic  talc 
of  a  mistake  which  brings  to  disaster  the  life 
of  Franciszck  Kowalski,  the  central  character 
of  the  novel,  and  compels  his  pregnant  daugh¬ 
ter  to  commit  suicide.  Allegedly,  while  in¬ 
toxicated  as  a  result  of  a  very  special  occa¬ 
sion,  he  had  offended  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  This  led  to  a  tragic  chain  of  events 
and  a  discovery,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  in 
reality  there  had  never  been  any  offense:  All 
that  had  happened  had  been  caused  by  a  po¬ 
liceman’s  joke.  Read  more  carefully,  it  may 
appear  as  a  bitter  and  courageous  indictment 
of  Communism.  The  blows  arc  not  dealt  by 
the  author  hysterically,  but  in  cold  blood  and 
with  astonishing  precision. 

“Nastfpny  do  Raju”  is  a  story  about  a  group 
of  cutthroats  engaged  in  the  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness  of  trucking  badly  needed  lumber  in  old 
and  decrepit  trucks  on  the  steep  roads  of  the 
Tatra  mountains  in  Poland.  A  moving  talc 
told  without  the  use  of  a  single  warm  word. 
In  a  language  bordering  sometimes  on  obscen¬ 
ity,  which  if  ever  excusable  should  be  par¬ 
doned  in  this  case,  Hlasko  tells  us  how  a  Com¬ 
munist  Party  agent  brings  to  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  his  mission  at  the  trucking  station,  where 
he  arrived  accompanied  by  his  young  wife. 
The  failure  not  only  costs  some  men  of  the 
station  their  lives,  but  it  ruins  the  life  of  the 
agent’s  wife  and  in  a  sense  his  own.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  discover  that  Hlasko’s  charac¬ 
ters  can  and  do  swear  heavily;  they  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  never  pap)cr-made.  A  description  of  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  “Apostle,”  the  saintly 
drunkard,  is  superb. 

Hlasko  proves  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of 
fitting  the  language  to  a  situation.  Like  Hem- 
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ingway,  even  in  a  description  of  the  worst  bru¬ 
tality  he  remains  essentially  a  poet. 

George  /.  Maauszl{o 
Clevelartd  Public  Library 

**  Erich  Kastner.  Als  ich  etn  /(letner  lunge 
war.  Zurich.  Atrium.  1957.  176  pages,  ill. 
8.50  Sw.  fr. 

Kastner  tells  about  his  childhood  experiences 
in  this  refreshing  and  imaginative  autobio¬ 
graphical  story.  His  style  is  marked  by  occa¬ 
sional  humor  and  warm  poetic  touches.  Being 
an  only  child  posed  great  problems.  He  had 
to  become  a  diplomat  at  an  early  age,  so  as  nut 
to  offend  his  parents,  when  father  and  mother 
competed  in  showering  him  with  gifts  and 
attention.  His  first  ambition  was  to  become  a 
teacher.  But  upon  hearing  more  about  the  pro¬ 
fession  he  changed  his  mind.  (.'Ml  teachers 
note  this!)  “Ich  wollte  Neues,  immer  wieder 
Neues  aufnehmen  und  um  keinen  Preis  Altes, 
immer  Altes  weitergeben.”  The  story  ends 
with  the  beginning  of  World  War  One.  .\1- 
though  the  epilogue  seems  superfluous  in  the 
context,  this  book  will  be  enjoyed  by  young 
and  old  alike.  The  old  can  reminisce,  the 
young  can  learn  how  their  counterparts  lived 
and  thought  half  a  century  ago. 

John  Michalsl{t 
Marquette  U niversity 

**  M.  Karajatsis.  fun/^erman.  2  vols.  Athenai. 

Kollaros.  3rd  ed.,  1958.  882  pages. 

The  most  creative  and  successful  modern 
Cireek  writer,  Karajatsis,  rewrites  his  first 
novel  which  established  him  as  a  talented  au¬ 
thor.  His  hero  Junkerman,  a  former  Russian 
officer  who  manages  to  escape  from  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks,  finds  refuge  in  (ireece.  A  clever  and 
active  epicurean  daredevil,  he  uses  all  possible 
means  to  secure  for  himself  financial  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  he  enjoys  life  with  all  of  its  abun¬ 
dances.  Junkerman  is  a  complex  character  who 
tries  to  forget  everything  in  action  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  Nevertheless,  his  character  is  sympathetic 
and  believable;  he  dominates  all  scenes  of  the 
novel.  Women  and  money  are  for  him  dan¬ 
gerous  and  pleasant  alike;  he  likes  them  both, 
and  misses  no  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  but 
without  liecoming  their  slave.  This  is  a  novel 
of  adventure  in  which  the  author  admirably 
succeeds  in  portraying  Greek  life  on  its  dif¬ 
ferent  levels,  including  accurate  descriptions 
of  milieu. 

Michael  Rethis 
Chicago,  III. 


Doris  Lessing.  The  Habit  of  Loving.  New 
York.  Crowell.  1957.  31 1  pages.  $4. 

The  habit  of  loving,  common  to  nearly  all  of 
humanity,  is  presented  in  these  seventeen  sto¬ 
ries  from  many  positive  and  negative  facets, 
from  the  title  story  about  an  elderly  rake  who 
never  found,  nor  even  realized,  what  he  was 
seeking,  to  the  adultery  of  “Lucy  Grange” 
and  “Getting  Off  the  Altitude,”  the  moronic 
violence  in  “Plants  and  Girls,”  and  the  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  false  pride,  love,  and  exas¬ 
peration  of  “He”  that  characterizes  many  con¬ 
jugal  relationships. 

The  locale  of  the  stories  ranges  from  South 
.\frica,  the  setting  for  the  unforgettable  The 
Grass  Is  Singing  (see  B.A.  25:2,  p.  174)  and 
This  Was  the  Old  Chief’s  Country  (see  B.A. 
26:2,  p.  195),  to  England,  w'here  Doris  Lessing 
now  lives,  and  Europe.  The  author  handles 
material,  characterization,  technique,  and  style 
with  fine  mastery.  In  our  opinion  only  “Fla¬ 
vors  of  Exile”  and  “Flight”  might  be  said  not 
to  measure  up  quite  to  the  high  standard. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  chilling  quality 
and  frightening  implications  as  to  German 
character  in  “The  Eye  of  God  in  Paradise” 
will  arouse  controversy.  But  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  none  as  to  the  author’s  talent  and 
craftsmanship.  B.  G.  D. 

®  Zenta  Maurina.  Die  eisernen  Riegel  zer- 
brechen.  Memmingen/Allgau.  Dietrich. 
1957.  584  pages.  18.50  dm. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  great  Lettish  writer’s  autobiography.  The 
earlier  volumes  are  entitled  Die  weite  Fahrt 
and  Denn  das  Wagnis  ist  schon  (see  B.A.  26:4, 
p.  358  and  28:4,  p.  436),  On  1,500  pages  Zenta 
•Maurina  has  revealed  herself  as  a  “Dichterin 
ihres  Lebens,”  to  adapt  Stefan  Zweig’s  phrase, 
and  this  reviewer  can  only  reiterate  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  she  has  given  us  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  autobiographical  works  of 
our  time. 

Die  eisernen  Riegel  zerbrechen  chronicles 
the  clash  between  Zenta  Maurina’s  inner  and 
outer  life  in  the  fateful  years  1940  to  1946.  Her 
earlier  quest  to  overcome  her  physical  handi¬ 
cap,  her  dauntless  striving  for  an  education, 
her  burning  desire  to  lead  a  humanist’s  life 
were  now  disrupted  and  overshadowed  by  a 
world  of  force  and  unreason,  Zenta  Maurina 
had  to  pass  successively  through  the  “red  gate” 
of  Stalinist  oppression,  the  “black  gate”  of  the 
Nazi  terror,  and  the  “grey  gate”  of  a  night¬ 
marish  flight  through  war-torn  Germany. 
Through  all  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  a 
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refugee’s  existence,  Zenta  Maurina  never 
ceased  to  be  a  mediator,  a  translator,  a  wise, 
loving  human  being  whose  fate  was  won- 
drously  intertwined  with  a  whole  typology  of 
other  fates.  Her  unquenchable  spirit  shines 
forth  from  every  page  of  her  hook,  inspiringly 
illustrating  the  concept  “alien  Gewalten  zum 
Trotz  sich  erhalten.” 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  U niversity 

Anna  Maria  Ortese.  Silenzio  a  Milano. 

Bari.  Laterza.  1958.  141  pages.  800  1. 
Neo-realistic  in  style  and  atmosphere,  Silenzio 
a  Milano  extends  to  the  capital  of  Italian  in¬ 
dustry  a  political  and  an  ethical  point  of  view 
which  became  associated  a  few  years  ago  with 
descriptions  of  the  underprivileged  South.  As 
in  the  case  of  Naples  in  her  earlier  hook,  // 
mare  non  bagna  Napoli,  which  won  her  con¬ 
siderable  critical  acclaim,  Anna  Maria  Ortese 
is  here  obsessed  by  the  anonymous  masses  of 
a  large  modern  city,  submerged  in  their  anony¬ 
mous  life.  She  sees  not  the  bustle  of  success 
and  the  achievemnt  of  material  progress  hut 
the  alienation  of  man  from  his  humanity,  the 
destruction  of  weak  individuals — be  they  men¬ 
tally  defectives,  chronically  unemployed,  help¬ 
less  immigrants  from  the  South,  or  upright 
representatives  of  the  working  classes  of  an¬ 
other  era — in  the  merciless  advance  of  the  steel 
and  concrete  monster,  which  hit  by  bit  wipes 
out  the  last  greenery,  the  last  perspectives  of 
a  horizon  line.  The  indignation  and  com¬ 
passion  of  these  pages  might  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  reader  did  not  unconsciously  have 
present  before  him  the  other  side  of  the  medal: 
the  increase  in  material  well-being  which  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization  is  still  bringing  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Boris  Pasternak.  Doctor  Zhivago.  Max 

Hayward,  Manya  Harari,  trs.  New  York. 

Pantheon.  1958.  559  pages.  $5. 

The  universally  admired  Russian  realistic  nov¬ 
el  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  actually  inaug¬ 
urated  by  the  prose  works  of  two  poets,  Push¬ 
kin  and  Lermontov.  At  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  all-encompassing  epic  mirror  of  the 
realistic  novel  is  shattered  in  the  crystalline 
short  stories  of  Chekhov.  When  Chekhov  died 
in  1904,  a  new  age,  an  age  of  poetry  had  al¬ 
ready  set  in.  Thinking  of  twentieth  century 
Russian  literature,  not  the  names  of  novelists 
such  as  Gorky  or  Bely  come  to  mind,  but  an 
impressive  host  of  outstanding  poets:  Blok, 


Essenin,  Mandelstam,  Pasternak  among  oth¬ 
ers.  Unfortunately,  the  first  Nobel  prize 
aw'arded  a  Russian  author  did  not  go  to  a  poet, 
rather  to  the  exiled  novelist,  Ivan  Bunin 
(1933).  A  number  of  more  or  less  successful 
later  Soviet  attempts  at  the  longer  novel  in  the 
uninspiring  spirit  of  Social  Realism  have  not 
achieved  anything  on  a  par  with  the  stirring 
novels  of  the  past  century.  Indeed  it  was  left 
to  the  one  surviving  nonconformist  poet  of  the 
brilliant  Twenties,  Boris  Pasternak  (born 
1890),  to  write  a  novel  at  mid<entury  which 
renews  convincingly  the  best  traditions  of  the 
classical  Russian  no.vel. 

Again  a  Russian  novelist  has  become  the 
moral  conscience  of  his  nation.  In  writing  his 
novelistic  account  of  the  fate  of  modern  Rus¬ 
sia,  Pasternak  neither  renounces  his  experi¬ 
mental  poetry  nor  the  bold  stylistic  innovation 
of  his  earlier  short  stories.  An  essentially  mod¬ 
ern  sensibility  is  revealed  in  this  work.  Yet  we 
also  sense  the  presence  of  Pushkin  and  Ler¬ 
montov,  Gogol,  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoevsky.  Pas¬ 
ternak  has  found  the  creative  balance  between 
revolution  and  tradition  (in  more  than  one 
sense)  out  of  which  great  art  is  born.  The  lit¬ 
erary  w’orld  has  seldom  been  so  unanimous  and 
quick  in  its  acclaim  of  a  contemporary  novel. 
The  1958  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  one  of 
the  most  judiciously  awarded,  was  thus  only 
the  de  jure  recognition  of  a  rapidly  growing 
universal  reputation.  The  recent  persecution 
of  Pasternak  may  ultimately  make  him  as 
well  known  as  Lorca,  though  we  hope  that 
he  may  be  spared  the  latter’s  tragic  fate  in  his 
own  land. 

Until  1957  Boris  Pasternak  was  considered 
by  many  a  critic  as  the  greatest  Russian  poet 
of  this  century,  whose  only  serious  rivals  to 
this  claim  may  be  Blok,  ihe  symbolist,  and 
Mandelstari.  the  “acmeist.’’  His  command 
of  words  and  his  stylistic  sul^tlety  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  Shakespeare.  Goethe,  K^ats,  Verlaine, 
.nml  Rilke  was  generally  acknowledged. 
Ttiough  his  autobiographv  Safe  Conduct 
(1931)  airl  such  short  stories  as  Childhood 
of  Luvers  ( l‘^75)  were  available  in  translation 
before,  Pasternak’s  debut  as  a  .  ovelist  last  year 
ca  ne  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Only  now  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  a  wider  reading  public  a  contempo¬ 
rary  Russian  writer  of  exceptional  artistic  and 
moral  integrity,  whose  vision  of  the  world  was 
determined  by  religious  compassion. 

Doctor  Zhivago  is  a  highly  complex  and 
wide-ranging  novel  that  tries  to  give  human 
dimensions  to  recent,  apocalyptic  Russian  his¬ 
tory.  Pasternak’s  novel  touches  on  two  revolu¬ 
tions  and  two  World  Wars,  covering  nearly 
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half  a  century,  yet  is  not  only  a  historical  novel. 
Somewhat  like  Tolstoy’s  epic,  it  probes  deep¬ 
er,  laying  bare  the  relationship  between  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  and  social  coercion  in  times  of 
stress  and  violent  change.  This  passionate  in¬ 
quiry  results  quite  understandably  in  a  new 
approach  to  the  Gospels  that  bears  a  striking 
closeness  to  Paul  Tillich’s  theological  concept 
of  the  “New  Being.’’ 

The  historical  events  are  both  embedded 
and  dwarfed  in  a  moving  setting  of  nature. 
The  minor  characters  may  appear  at  times 
rather  sketchy  in  the  English  translation,  but 
assume  a  life  of  their  own  through  their  very 
personal  Russian  speech.  The  whirl  of  events 
and  the  large  cast  of  some  sixty  characters  are 
seen  in  their  relationships  to  the  protagonist 
Yurii  Zhivago,  physician  and  |X)et.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  are  already  implied  in  his  very  name, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Russian  verb  “to 
live’’;  as  a  physician  he  ministers  to  life  in  an 
age  of  destruction,  as  a  poet  he  keeps  language 
vital  and  alive  in  a  literary  world  that  abuses 
language  for  propagandistic  ends.  The  same 
noble  task  has  been  fulfilled  by  Pasternak 
himself  in  writing  this  novel  under  very  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  though  the  protagonist  of 
his  story  is  finally  broken  by  the  harrowing  ex¬ 
periences  during  his  country’s  Sovietization: 
“Ft  remains  to  tell  the  brief  story  of  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  of  Zhivago’s  life,  during 
which  he  went  more  and  more  to  seed,  gradu¬ 
ally  losing  his  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  doctor 
and  a  writer,  emerging  from  his  state  of  de¬ 
pression  and  resuming  his  work  only  to  fall 
back,  after  a  short  flare-up  of  activity,  into 
long  periods  of  indifference  to  himself  and  to 
everything  in  the  world.” 

The  factual  reporting  of  the  “Conclusion,” 
its  different  tone,  seem  to  this  reviewer  fully 
justified,  bringing  out  more  strongly  the  color¬ 
ful  vitality  of  the  preceding  chapters,  in  which 
Zhivago  is  still  struggling  for  a  meaningful 
life,  symbolized  by  Lara  who  crosses  his  path 
on  different  occasions.  Lara  loves  the  sensi¬ 
tive,  complex  artist  Zhivago,  who  rejects  all 
talk  about  “reshaping  life,”  as  well  as  the  ab¬ 
stractly  systematic  revolutionary  Antipov- 
Strelnikov,  to  whom  she  is  married.  A  symbol 
for  the  mystery  of  life,  she  survives  them  both. 
In  the  “Epilogue”  some  of  Zhivago’s  friends 
gather  after  the  Second  World  War  to  remem¬ 
ber  him  and  to  read  the  poems  he  left  behind 
(appended  to  the  novel).  Zhivago  has  to  die 
for  Pasternak  like  Werther  died  for  Goethe, 
in  order  that  the  author  might  survive  his  own 
anguish.  Ivor  V,  Ivasl{^ 

St.  Otaf  College 


**  Ezra  Pound.  Pavannes  and  Divagations. 
New  York.  New  Directions.  1958.  xi  -j" 
243  pages.  $4.75. 

This  is  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  content,  res¬ 
cuing  a  number  of  things  from  rare  limited 
editions,  little  magazines,  and  the  like.  Its 
unity,  according  to  the  dust-jacket,  is  that  it 
represents  the  master’s  lighter  vein.  Pound’s 
reputation  is  not  based  on  these  works.  But 
“Indiscretions,”  an  attempt  to  catch  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  as  represented  by  his  immediate  fore¬ 
bears  in  a  very  jamesian  autobiographical  style, 
is  really  interesting  as  well  as  funny.  “Our 
tetrarchal  precieuse”  is  a  beautiful  parody  of 
orientalism  and  a  number  of  other  things,  a 
document  of  reaction  from  the  Nineties.  We 
can  observe  him  in  titanic  irritation — recall¬ 
ing  the  Wyndham  Lewis  portrait  of  him  as 
the  sleeping  titan — at  the  bell-ringing  in  his 
parish  in  Kensington — a  subject  to  which  he 
devoted  a  full  essay  in  Blast,  and  which  comes 
up  in  his  imaginary  conversation  with  Rabe¬ 
lais.  And  among  the  previously  unpublished 
material  there  is  a  translation  of  a  small  French 
poem  by  Jaime  de  Angulo  on  lycanthropy  that 
is  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book. 

B.  A.  Par{ 
U niversity  of  Notre  Dame 

**  J.  B.  Priestley.  T houghts  in  the  Wilderness. 
London.  Heinemann.  1957.  viii  -|-  242 
pages.  21/. 

A  tireless  critic,  Priestley  offers  practical  re¬ 
placements  for  what  he  demolishes.  In  this 
volume  of  essays  his  down-to-earth  humor  and 
“common-sensible”  approach  show  a  clear 
mind  pugnaciously — and  gravely — concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  England. 

Avuncular  and  chuckling,  he  is  a  formid¬ 
able  opponent  of  all  who  come  between  the 
Englishman  and  his  natural  rights  and  heri¬ 
tage.  His  ridicule  is  masterly.  With  directi' 
simple  phrase  he  flays  the  hypocrisy  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  scorning  the  morass  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  ordinary  citizens.  Contemptuously 
he  cuts  down  to  size  the  exploiters  of  mass 
communications.  He  expresses  soundly  con¬ 
structive  views  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

Here  is  a  voice  vibrant  with  enthusiasm 
about  his  beliefs,  fears,  and  doubts.  It  is  com¬ 
forting  to  hear  such  a  voice  amid  the  petulant 
whines  and  ineffectual  snarls  of  young  pro¬ 
testers,  to  observe  a  shrewd,  compassionate 
thinker  putting  the  chaotic  elements  of  our 
existence  into  clear  perspective. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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**  Gustav  Reglcr.  Das  Ohr  des  Malchus. 
Koln.  Kiepenheucr  &  Witsch.  1958.  528 
pages.  18.50  dm. 

There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  disillusioned 
former  Communists  these  days.  And  perhaps 
every  fifth  one  of  them  has  tried — usually  with 
some  embroidery — to  relate  his  experience  in 
print.  In  the  two  dozen  or  so  books  of  this 
genre  that  have  quality  and  value — represent¬ 
ed  by  Kocstler,  Sperber,  Leonhardt,  Buber- 
Neuman,  et  al. — a  fairly  complete  picture  has 
been  given.  Interesting  facts  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  which  have  contributed  much  to  an 
understanding  of  the  inner  structure  of  Com¬ 
munist  groups.  Done  for  the  most  part  in  an 
excellent  journalistic  style,  these  books  may 
be  termed  “factual  reports.” 

In  Regler’s  book  we  have  for  the  first  time 
the  biography  of  an  ex-Communist  in  which 
the  theme  is  completely  subordinated  to  the 
literary  mastery  thereof,  in  which  “informa¬ 
tion”  is  infused  with  style  and  quality.  What 
had  often  been  simply  reporting  becomes  here, 
through  the  magic,  transforming  power  of 
literary  style,  a  real  story  with  all  the  “den¬ 
sity”  and  economy  that  artistic  mastery  can 
afford.  In  short,  this  is  the  first  time  since 
Silone’s  Fontamara  that  we  have  a  genuine 
artistic  expression  from  the  ranks  of  the 
“homeless  European  leftists.” 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Las  burlas  veras.  Primer 
ciento.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1957.  189  pages. 
A  charming  series  of  miniature  essays  or  chats. 
Less  extensive  than  Montaigne’s,  more  varied 
in  size  and  tone  than  Alain’s;  and,  as  in  both, 
“of  all  things  knowable.”  Only  a  few  are 
actual  burlas;  the  term,  however,  applies  even 
to  the  most  serious  ones,  on  metaphysics  for  in¬ 
stance:  Reyes,  like  Renan,  asserts  gently  his 
right  to  smile:  Gentle  irony  might  be  the  saf¬ 
est,  as  well  as  the  pleasantest,  path  to  philoso¬ 
phy.  Surliness  is  no  guarantee  of  sublimity 
or  wisdom.  Some  of  the  essays  are  delicate 
tributes  to  friends,  dead  or  alive.  Some  have 
a  touch  of  what  the  French  call  malice,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  maliciousness,  but  rather  good- 
natured  banter.  We  hope  this  Primer  ciento 
will  be  followed  by  many  others. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University 

**  Alain  Robbe-Grillet.  La  jalousie.  Paris.  Mi- 
nuit.  1957.  221  pages.  600  fr. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  original  writers  to 
appear  in  France  in  recent  years,  Alain  Robbe- 


Grillet  has  already  created  something  of  a  stir 
with  his  two  previous  novels,  Les  gommes  and 
Le  voyeur,  and  with  some  critical  writing  on 
what  has  come  to  be  called  by  some  a-litera- 
turc”  for  want  of  a  better  name. 

La  jalousie,  like  its  predecessors,  attempts  to 
describe  the  world  from  the  outside  alone,  or 
from  the  surface  of  things  which,  as  Robbe- 
Grillet  claims,  has  n  ore  to  teach  than  the 
depth-study  of  human  beings.  These  surfaces 
of  things  constitute  a  universe  which  crushes 
man,  who  is  not  only  a  stranger  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  but  a  stranger  to  himself  as  well. 

La  jalousie,  for  this  reviewer,  is  the  best  of 
Robbe-Grillet’s  books  to  date.  It  is  a  very 
strange  one.  It  attempts  to  describe  the  world 
it  is  concerned  with  through  the  eyes  of  the 
narrator,  but  only  presenting  to  us  those  things 
which  his  eyes  can  catch.  Everything  exists 
only  insofar  as  what  those  eyes  can  see.  Al¬ 
though  not  seen,  this  narrator  is  certainly 
present,  and  it  is  his  presence  that  we  feel  most 
strongly.  The  other  character  is  the  narrator’s 
wife.  A.,  of  whom  he  is  jealous,  on  whom  he 
spies,  and  who  is  seen  by  us  solely  from  the  ex¬ 
terior.  The  element  of  time  adds  another  com¬ 
plication  to  the  novel,  rejecting  as  it  does  all 
sense  of  chronology  in  the  story  it  relates.  A 
difficult  novel,  yes,  but  so  were  those  of  Proust, 
Joyce,  Don  Passos,  and  many  others  on  their 
first  appearance.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

Edzard  Schaper.  Das  Wiedersehen  und 
Der  gel^reuzigte  Dial^on.  Koln.  Hegner. 
1957.  62  pages.  4.80  dm. 

In  two  deeply  moving  stories,  the  author  mani¬ 
fests  his  belief  that  man  is  but  an  instrument  of 
God  to  undo  human  evil  by  human  love.  In 
“Das  Wiedersehen,”  a  German  soldier  of 
Woild  War  Two  in  Russia  finds  his  father, 
presumedly  killed  in  World  War  One.  Just 
before  falling  victim  to  the  senselessness  of 
war,  he  reunites  his  parents. 

The  second  story  again  displays  Schaper’s 
Christian  philosophy.  Here,  an  old  hermit, 
brutally  crucified  by  partisans  in  Karelia  but 
miraculously  saved,  believes  his  experience  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  He  returns  to  his  crucifiers  to  bestow 
love  upon  them. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Sin  tregua.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1957.  189 
pages.  $26  m/mex. 

The  terse  title  of  this  book  of  poems  by  a  mas- 
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ter  hand  proclaims  its  intent  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  possible  compromise  here  l)e- 
twecn  the  running  out  of  time  and  the  short 
space  of  life.  Commonplace?  Perhaps  so.  But, 
as  Holderlin  has  expressed  it,  “the  artist  needs 
the  commonplace  as  urgently  as  a  potter  needs 
clay.”  It  is  what  the  artist  does  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  that  counts;  and  Jaime  'I'orres  Botlet 
has  the  fine  fresh  gift  for  metamorphosing 
Life,  Love,  Death,  Time,  and  Space  into  es¬ 
sences  that  stir  in  concept  and  form: 

Avanzo,  lucho,  vivo 

Y  sin  cmbarjjo  sc  que  cn  lo  mas  Hondo 

del  n'o  dc  la  san>;re  que  me  arrastra  a  la  muerte 

— inadvcrtulo,  mudo,  cautclost>— 

un  cncmiKo  hccho  de  mi  propia  substancia 

me  csta  continuamente  amcnazando 

sin  colcra  y  sin  odio. 

Vivir  de  prisa  jno  es  inorir  de  prisa?  .  .  . 
jAy!  |>cro  jno  cs  morir,  vivir  dcspacio? 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  as  much  as  the  au¬ 
thor  has  ( in  his  role  ol  diplomat)  will  savor  the 
honest,  nostalgic  lines  of  “Patria,”  beginning 
with  “Esta  piedad  profunda  es  tierra  mfa”; 
and  anyone  l)elonging  to  the  New  World  will 
vibrate  with  deep  emotion  and  understanding 
to  "Tierra  Nueva”:  “Era  el  primer  pais  de 
veras  visto  /'  la  primer  a  promesa  verdadcra  / 
la  primer  noche  a  solas  con  el  alma  /  en  una 
tierra  nueva.” 

“El  Duelo”  and  “Fuga”  (with  its  image  of 
horses  hurrying  us  toward  Death),  strike  us, 
with  their  brevity  and  poignancy,  as  Dickin¬ 
son-like,  which  only  goes  to  prove  that  poets 
are  hermanos  the  world  over. 

Kathleen  Chase 
'  Brussels 

^  Henri  Troyat.  Les  semailles  et  les  mois- 
sons.  V:  La  rencontre.  Paris.  Plon.  1958. 
437  pages.  990  fr. 

This  fifth  volume  of  a  cycle  of  novels  contin¬ 
ues  to  probe  the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  now  a 
twenty-three  year  old  divorcee,  determined  to 
live  independently  while  directing  a  small  rec¬ 
ord  shop  in  Paris,  prior  to  World  War  Two. 
She  is  depicted  in  all  the  complicating  situa¬ 
tions  surrounding  her  in  relation  to  the  lover 
who  helped  break  up  her  marriage,  her  ex- 
husband,  a  new  lover  weighed  down  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  his  wife  and 
children,  and  her  subsequent  remarriage  to 
still  another  lover,  a  young  widower  of  Rus¬ 
sian  origin. 

Aside  from  the  story  itself,  which  is  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  one  and  recalls,  in  part,  the  manner 
of  Chekhov  and  Maupassant,  this  reviewer 


found  the  background  of  World  War  Two  of 
particular  interest  and  especially  those  phases 
relating  to  the  life  of  Parisians  immediately 
prior  to  the  liberation  of  that  city. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 

***  Tarjei  Vesaas.  Fuglane.  Oslo.  Ciyldendal 
Norsk.  1957.  244  pages.  19.50  kr. 

With  this  new  novel,  Tarjei  Vesaas,  rightly 
considered  one  of  Norway’s  outstanding  pres¬ 
ent-day  writers,  has  added  another  significant 
work  to  his  large  list  of  penetrating  symbolic 
novels.  .\s  before,  he  is  here  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  unfolding  the  inner  life  of  his 
characters,  laying  bare  the  agonizing  conllicts 
of  the  soul.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Mattis, 
who  is  torn  between  fear  and  laith,  and  ul¬ 
timately  succumbs.  The  author’s  style,  as  in 
his  earlier  works,  is  simple  but  highly  elec¬ 
tive  in  its  suggestive  quality,  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  subdued  but  deep  emotion.  The  al¬ 
legory  of  the  birds,  suggested  by  the  very  title 
of  the  book,  has  in  itself  a  haunting  quality 
and  is  masterfully  employed. 

Richard  Bec/{ 
University  of  North  Dal(ota 

Ernst  Waldinger.  Zivischen  Hudson  und 
Donau.  W’ien.  Bergland.  1958.  61  pages. 
$1. 

This  collection  of  selected  poems  does  not 
make  for  easy  reading;  for  each  and  every  one 
of  them  evidences  the  lyricist’s  passionate  and 
innate  devotion  to  nature  and  to  art,  his  undy¬ 
ing  love  for  two  countries — Austria,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and  the  United  States,  the  land  of 
his  adoption — a  feeling  that  sometimes  blends 
poetic  impressions  gathered  “in  between”  the 
gray  Hudson  and  the  (seemingly)  blue  Dan- 
ul>e,  and  that  evokes  a  gamut  of  strange  and 
fascinating  undertones  of  pastel  shades  and 
two-toned  Heimat  timbre. 

.\n  unconcealed  nervous  strain  besetting  the 
New  World  as  mirrored  in  “The  Skyscraper” 
and  “Rhapsody  Beneath  an  Arc-Lamp”  char¬ 
acterizes  the  poet’s  high-strung  sensitivity.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  exhibits  calmness  and  subtle 
distance  in  his  more  nostalgic  stanzas,  such  as 
“The  Brooks,”  “The  Nut  Tree,”  and  others. 
The  visionary  background  often  juxtaposing 
early  childhood  impressions  with  glamorous 
and  exciting  mental  pictures  culled  from  the 
pandemonium  of  the  New  World  sparkles 
with  keen  and  penetrating  thoughts  about  the 
eternal  desires  of  the  human  heart  and  its 
unattainable  goals: 
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VVir  denkcn  lang,  me  griibcln  wir  es  aus, 

Wir  sind  aus  Kuckuckseiern  ausgcbriitet 
Und  nirgendwo  und  nimmermchr  zu  Haus. 

In  his  beautiful  poem  “The  Smile  of  the 
Sons,”  Waldinger  concentrates  his  strong  po¬ 
etic  power  upon  finely-spun,  lyric  verses,  which 
the  reader  is  sure  to  enjoy  greatly.  Willingly, 
he  will  follow  the  poet  wherever  he  elabo¬ 
rates  upon  a  social  theme.  However,  he  will 
not  be  too  much  impressed  by  Waldinger’s 
often  far-fetched  exotic  symbolisms  and  his¬ 
toric  miniatures,  verses  which  seem  somewhat 
artificially  constructed  and  overladen  in  their 
rich  wording,  thus  beclouding  original  mean¬ 
ings.  Yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  author’s 
unerring  sense  in  presenting  two  great  con¬ 
trasts:  the  old  and  far-away  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  parable  depicting  our  own  times 
and  their  tantalizing  problems. 

Robert  Hreuer 
F.lrnhurst,  N.  Y. 

Tennessee  Williams.  Baby  Doll.  The 
Script  jor  the  Film.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1956.  208  pages.  $3. 

Baby  Doll  is  the  result  of  merging  and  rewrit¬ 
ing  two  of  Williams’s  early  one-act  plays: 
“Twenty-seven  Wagons  Full  of  Cotton”  con¬ 
tributes  the  story — that  of  a  cotton-gin  owner 
who  burns  down  his  rival’s  plant  and  exposes 
his  wife  to  the  latter’s  revenge.  In  the  movie 
script,  however,  she  falls  in  love  with  the  cot¬ 
ton-gin  owner  and  leaves  her  desperate  hus¬ 
band. 

The  second  one-act  play  “The  Long  Story 
Cut  Short”  provides  the  subplot  of  the  movie 
version:  that  of  an  old  unwanted  relative 
whose  fate  is,  again,  treated  less  harshly  in  the 
present  script. 

It  is  interesting  and  rewarding  to  compare 
the  different  plays  and  see  how  their  fusion 


leads  to  an  even  more  dramatic  and  better  play 
in  its  mixture  of  sensualism,  cruelty,  and 
naivete — better  than  the  movie  performance, 
too. 

Margareta  /.  Baacke 
Purdue  University 

Concha  Zardoya.  Mirar  al  cielo  es  tu  con- 
dena.  Homenaje  a  Miguel  Angel.  Madrid. 
Insula.  1957.  113  pages  10  plates.  7U 
ptas. 

In  the  twelve  sketches  Zardoya  describes  her 
perception  of  Michelangelo’s  art  and  its  value 
to  poet-man  and  to  nature.  In  her  perception 
of  his  art  there  is  reconciliation  to  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  man  and  to  the  torture  that  comes  of 
sentience.  The  innate  passivity  of  man  and 
the  stark  imprisonment  of  nature  become  vi¬ 
tal,  a  flowing  river  of  stone,  under  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor.  The  expression  of  the  artist 
is  projected  upon  the  sentient  viewer  even  as 
{>od  projected  himself  upon  Michelangelo  in 
the  Creation.  Michelangelo’s  experience  has 
become  Zardoya’s.  Michelangelo,  having  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  and  man’s  inward  weeping,  car¬ 
ries  a  furrowed  brow;  Zardoya  touches  his 
heart  and  is  burned.  The  stones  cry  out  for 
expression  under  the  sculptor’s  inspiration;  it 
is  his  touch  that  keeps  the  dry  wood  of  human¬ 
kind  from  becoming  mere  grey  ash.  The  slave 
ceases  his  existence  as  stone  to  become  man 
but,  having  escaped  inorganic  state,  does  not 
escape  the  body.  He  must  remain  to  give  to  all 
fresh  breath  for  life;  that  which  has  acquired 
awareness  must  yearn  for  Heaven.  Nature 
mourns  the  loss  of  Michelangelo;  the  bells  that 
toll  his  requiem  have  neither  temporal  nor 
spatial  context;  they  sound  through  burnished 
silence. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 


Books  in  French 

(For  Other  Bool(s  in  French,  see  “Headliners" ) 

*  Georges  Bataille.  La  litUrature  et  le  mal.  Pierre  Benoit,  Paul  Guimard.  De  Koenigs- 


Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  231  pages.  650  £r. 
One  need  not  be  an  Existentialist  to  recognize 
that  Bataille  has  made  illuminating  remarks 
on  the  authors  he  considers.  His  study  is  of 
the  “diabolical  principle”  in  certain  romantic 
writers:  Kafka,  Blake,  Proust,  Emily  Bronte, 
and  others.  He  has  the  advantage  of  the  inside 
view;  probably  without  his  philosophical  com¬ 
mitments  we  should  not  have  his  insights. 
There  is  all  the  justification  he  needs;  why 
should  we  worry  about  whether  his  poetics  is 
truly  universal,  or  a  reflection  of  certain  preju¬ 
dices  and  tastes  P 

B.  A.  Park 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

Siiheyla  Bayrav.  Symbolisme  midiival.  Is¬ 
tanbul.  Faculty  des  Lettres  d’Istanbul. 
1956.  232  pages.  625  fr. 

The  author  begins  with  an  examination  of 
symbolism  per  se,  concluding  that,  while  the 
modern  poet  seeks  by  using  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience  to  rise  from  the  “sensible”  to  the  “in- 
ungible,”  the  medieval  man  desires  to  know 
God,  and  therefore  sees  in  nature  allusions  to 
the  sacred  mysteries.  Bayrav  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  an  excellent  bibliography.  He  studies 
symbolism  in  the  Tristan  romances,  the  Lais 
of  Marie  de  France,  and  the  romances  of  Chre¬ 
tien.  He  does  not  reject  outright  the  Celtic  or 
any  other  mythological  sources;  but  he  finds 
that  the  absence  of  “le  sentiment  du  pcchc”  in 
the  Celtic  legends  renders  them  inadequate 
for  an  explanation  of  Chretien.  He  inclines 
particularly  toward  the  views  expressed  by 
Mario  Roques. 

One  might  quarrel  over  some  details  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  author’s  discussion  is  stimulat¬ 
ing.  Bayrav  docs  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
Judaeo-Christian  explanation,  to  which  he  re¬ 
fers  kindly  on  several  occasions,  and  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Mario  Roques  are  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Sister  Amelia,  O.P,  and  Professor 
Roques  both  saw  the  identification  of  the  Grail 
Procession  with  the  Church  Triumphant,  in¬ 
dependently,  in  1956.  This  book  is  the  first  in 
a  projected  series  which  will  cover  symbolism 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 


mark  a  Montsalvat.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1958.  178  pages.  480  fr. 

In  twelve  radio  interviews  the  authors  have 
tried  to  round  up  enough  information  on 
Pierre  Benoit  and  his  work  as  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  his 
writings  and  deeds  and  thoughts.  Although 
somewhat  tainted  with  a  certain  self-compla¬ 
cency  and  occasionally  self-pity,  especially 
when  Benoit’s  attitude  during  the  war  came 
into  discussion,  the  booklet  contains  interest¬ 
ing  information  on  the  origin  of  Benoit,  his 
spiritual  indebtedness  to  Barres  and  Maurras, 
his  consistingly  conservative  attitude  that 
showed  itself  in  his  activities  as  a  roving  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  and  his  contacts  with  such  cele¬ 
brities  as  .Mussolini,  Goering,  etc. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

^  Charles  Dedcyan.  Le  theme  de  Faust  dans 
la  litterature  europeenne.  Ill:  Le  roman- 
tisme  { 1820-1832 ).  Paris.  Lettres  Mo- 
dernes.  1956.  222  pages.  900  fr. 

For  readers  who  are  not  French,  the  chrono¬ 
logical  limitation  of  Romanticism  observed  in 
this  volume  must  he  somewhat  puzzling,  as  in 
the  preceding  volume  was  the  extension  of 
pre-Romanticism  to  include  Scott,  Byron,  and 
Shelley.  What  gives  unity  to  the  book  under 
discussion  is  not  the  concept  of  a  period,  but 
the  towering  importance  of  (loethe’s  Faust, 
Part  II,  the  analysis  of  which  occupies  the  lar¬ 
gest  part  of  the  investigation. 

Of  the  three  volumes,  this  is  the  least  origi¬ 
nal,  as  is  probably  inevitable,  since  it  deals  with 
a  poem  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much 
intensive  research  and  criticism.  Of  interest  is 
the  author’s  observation  that  some  of  the  books 
inspired  in  their  composition  by  Faust,  Part  I. 
may  in  their  turn  have  served  Goethe  as  minor 
sources  for  Part  II,  as  for  instance  passages 
from  the  poetry  of  Byron.  Faust,  Part  II,  has 
always  been  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for 
those  searching  for  “influences.”  This  book,  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  traditional  French  ap¬ 
proach  to  comparative  studies,  is  a  rich  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  tendency,  and  the  many  conjec¬ 
tures  of  the  author  should  be  approached  with 
the  same  caution  that  is  in  order  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  art  of  “sourccry”  in  general. 
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The  merits  of  the  book  consist  mainly  in  a 
description  of  the  many  attempts  made  by 
Cioethe’s  contemporaries  to  write  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Part  I  before  the  publication  of  Part  II, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  paintings  and  musical 
compositions  in  France  that  have  been  inspired 
by  Goethe’s  poem. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

**  Albert  Dubeux.  La  curieuse  vie  de  Georges 
Courteline.  Paris.  Horay.  1958.  230  pages 
-f-  8  plates.  840  fr. 

Nostalgic,  sympathetic,  though  superficial  and 
somewhat  pedantic,  this  sketch  of  Courteline’s 
life  is  generally  sensible  and  plausible.  It  is 
generous  with  praise,  as  were  many  of  Courte- 
linc’s  famous  contemporaries.  Mallarme,  for 
example,  was  delighted  by  Le  Train  de  8 
heures  47.  The  reviewer  may  be  at  fault  for 
not  finding  it  very  funny. 

Those  who  still  enjoy  the  Gallic  wit  of  this 
celebrated  confounder  of  stupidity  and  cus¬ 
sedness  in  military,  judicial,  and  bureaucratic 
circles,  this  bitter  satirist  of  female  perversity, 
should  enjoy  Dubeux.  Those  led  to  Courteline 
by  Dulieux’s  somewhat  uncritical  admiration 
may  be  disappointed. 

No  index,  and  no  bibliography  except  one 
of  Courteline’s  work.  There  is  a  preface  by 
the  late  Claude  Farrcre. 

Edward  Harvey 
Kenyon  College 

**  Andre  Fraigneau.  Cocteau  par  lui-meme. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  192  pages,  ill.  390  fr. 
Any  biography  of  Jean  Cocteau,  even  such  a 
short  one,  has  to  be  a  resume  of  the  history  of 
modern  art.  Cocteau  has  been  more  intimately 
connected  with  its  beginnings  than  any  other 
living  author.  An  amateur  of  great  talent  in 
practically  every  artistic  field,  he  has  been  the 
companion,  inspired  friend,  and  understand¬ 
ing  critic  of  numerous  great  artists.  His  friend¬ 
ship  with  Picasso  dates  from  the  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  latter’s  career;  Cocteau  was  the 
one  who  gave  Radiguet  his  place  in  French 
letters  and  who  in  turn  came  under  the  spell 
of  many  other  great  creators  of  our  times,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Stravinsky. 

Fraigneau’s  little  book  shows  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  Cocteau’s  own 
life  and  his  manyfold  creative  activities.  Many 
photos  and  illustrations  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  booklet. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 


^  Gabriel  Germain.  Homire.  Paris.  Seuil. 

1958.  192  pages,  ill.  390  fr. 

This  charming  little  book  is  numbered  43  in 
the  Ecrivains  de  toujours  series  which  includes 
great  figures  from  the  field  of  literature,  whose 
value  is  considered  to  be  of  universal  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  present  volume,  richly  illustrated 
from  the  area  of  Greek  art  and  archaeology, 
is  devoted  to  the  father  of  European  litera¬ 
ture  and  epic  poetry,  Homer. 

Gabriel  Germain’s  study  of  the  Homeric 
poems  is  a  sensitive  literary  analysis  which 
returns  to  the  Homeric  texts  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  for  a  careful  and  amply  annotated 
appreciation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  both  in 
the  specific  area  of  history  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed,  and  in  the  general  area 
of  their  universal  literary  applicability.  Ger¬ 
main  is  careful  to  note  the  latest  discoveries  of 
archaeology,  but  he  is  just  as  careful  to  point 
out  that  archaeology  is  no  substitute  for  the 
Homeric  texts  themselves,  which  alone  deter¬ 
mine  the  universal  value  of  the  poems.  For 
CJermain,  Homer  is  more  than  just  one  source 
for  archaeological  or  philological  study:  “il 
reste  ce  qu’il  est,  I’ocuvrc  d’un  imaginatif,  non 
d’un  mystique.” 

For  Gabriel  Germain,  Homer  is  a  universal¬ 
ly  valuable  source  of  creative  literature.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  select  translations  from 
both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  this  book  lucidly 
reasserts  the  universal  value  of  the  literary 
Homer  who  continues  to  yield  rich  rewards 
to  the  reader,  no  matter  how  many  times  he 
is  read.  He  is  “un  homme  branche  sur  I’in- 
fini.” 

The  most  startling  suggestion  in  this  book 
is  perhaps  the  unexpected  comment  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  composed  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  authors:  “On  peut  meme,  sans  trop  ro¬ 
mancer,  avancer  que  I’un  des  auteurs  aurait  pu 
etre  le  petit-fils  de  I’autre  et,  suivant  I’usage 
grec,  avoir  port^  le  meme  nom”  (p.  160).  Ger¬ 
main  would  accept  the  date  a  little  after  750 
B.C.  for  the  Iliad  but  would  place  the  Odyssey 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  with  some  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Germain’s  remarks  about  the  genesis 
of  the  composition  of  the  epic  poems  (cf.  160- 
161)  would  undoubtedly  amaze  many  Ameri 
can  Homeric  scholars  and  would  certainly  be 
difficult  to  accept. 

In  spite  of  some  disputable  observations, 
Germain  is  at  his  best  in  his  sympathetic  and 
exquisite  literary  treatment  of  the  Homeric 
poems  themselves  and  the  figures  and  mean¬ 
ings  in  them. 

John  E.  Rexine 
Colgate  University 
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**  Maja  Goth.  Franz  Kajima  ct  les  lettres  jran- 
(aises  (1928-1955).  Paris.  Corti.  1956.  285 
pages. 

According  to  Maja  Goth,  the  influence  of 
Kafka  on  French  letters  began  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  French  translation  of  The  Meta¬ 
morphosis,  in  1928.  At  this  time  the  Surreal¬ 
ist  school  was  just  about  to  spread  and  solidify 
its  conquests.  Thus  started  the  French  “in¬ 
gathering”  of  Kafka,  with  the  Surrealists  con¬ 
centrating  on  his  early  writings.  Since  these 
texts  are  primarily  romantic  (nco-Romantic 
or  Expressionist)  documents.  Surrealism  re¬ 
vealed  once  more  its  Romantic  heritage  by 
claiming  the  oneiroscopic  elements  of  Katka’s 
black  humor  as  its  own. 

The  later  chapters  of  Maja  Goth’s  book  deal 
specifically  with  the  Kafka  image  in  Henri 
Michaux,  Maurice  Blanchot,  (ieorges  Bataille, 
Allxrrt  Camus,  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Thus 
she  neglects  the  mere  imitators  and  focuses  on 
those  original  writers  w'hose  spiritual  ties  with 
him  were  beyond  doubt.  She  concludes  that 
Kafka’s  influence  on  contemporary  French 
literature  was  as  profound  as  it  was  indirect. 
He  was  accepted  and  assimilated  rather  than 
quoted  and  aped.  He  was  taken  as  a  cryptic 
chiffre  rather  than  a  philosophical  theme 
bridging  the  gap  between  Surrealism  and  post- 
Existentialism.  Himself  a  literary  image,  he 
united  in  his  work  the  “themes  of  anxiety, 
nothingness,  absurdity,  and  God’s  death,” 
which,  after  all,  belong  to  the  climate  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

This  b<x)k  is  another  gratifying  sign  that 
Kafka  scholarship  has  entered  upon  a  more 
sober  and  productive  stage.  It  falls  some¬ 
what  short  of  doing  justice  to  Camus’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  Kafka  in  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus.  The 
creative  rev.aluation  of  Kafka  at  the  hands  of 
Samuel  Beckett  is  likewise  underestimated 
(there  is  too  much  stress  on  Nietzsche  here!). 
On  a  different  level,  the  impact  which  the 
Gide-Barrault  version  of  The  Trial  exerted  on 
the  French  imagination  shortly  after  the  Lib¬ 
eration  is  all  but  overlooked. 

Yet  any  future  Kafka  study  will  have  to  rely 
on  this  thoughtfully  planned  and  well  in¬ 
formed  book  and  its  careful  bibliography.  W^e 
can  only  hope  that  in  a  not  too  distant  future  a 
similar  attempt  will  be  made  at  assessing  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

^  Robert  Poulet.  Entretiens  familiers  avec 

L.-F.  Celine.  Paris.  Plon.  1958.  114  pages. 
Since  his  return  from  Danish  exile  Celine  has 


lived  in  seclusion  in  his  hideaway  in  Meudon, 
from  whence  his  remarkable  book,  D’un  cha¬ 
teau  I’autre,  has  come  (see  B.A.  32:1,  p.  21). 
But  in  spite  of  the  furor  this  book  provoked, 
the  silence  around  that  enfant  terrible  of 
French  letters  grew  in  intensity.  Robert  Poulet 
was  able  to  break  the  spell  and  to  obtain  sev¬ 
eral  significant  interviews  from  Celine,  who 
finally  consented  to  give  away  some  of  the 
secrets  of  his  life,  and  this  knowledge  provides 
a  key  to  many  cryptic  pages  in  his  work.  Bar- 
damu  of  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit  is  of  course 
the  author.  But  we  learn  more  of  the  painful 
path  this  man  had  to  travel  from  the  poor 
Parisian  street  urchin  to  his  medical  degree 
and  literary  fame. 

For  all  of  his  readers  this  little  book  provides 
very  useful  information  that  is  .all  too  rare 
about  Celine,  the  most  extraordinary  of 
France’s  living  writers. 

G.  Pi  netted 
[Vagner  College 

Judith  Robinson.  Alain:  Lecteur  de  Balzac 
et  de  Stendhal.  Paris.  Corti.  1958.  285 
pages.  1,400  fr. 

Alain,  literary  critic,  is  dominated  by  his  desire 
to  point  out  what  is  of  value  in  the  writers  he 
studies,  rather  than  to  tear  them  apart  to  re¬ 
veal  their  weaknesses.  He  disagrees  with  lite¬ 
rary  historians  who  Income  so  hypnotized  hy 
their  search  for  trivial  data  that  they  forget  the 
author.  Also  he  finds  little  value  in  the  desire, 
so  common  today,  to  explain  masterpieces  by 
small  facts  taken  from  the  lives  of  their  au¬ 
thors.  To  him,  “it  is  in  the  subjectivity  of  each 
reader’s  interpretation  that  finally  resides  the 
only  true  meaning  of  literary  works.” 

In  my  opinion,  Judith  Robinson,  in  agreeing 
with  Alain  that  Stendhal  is  “a  pure  atheist.” 
makes  a  dangerous  mistake,  for  he  was  only 
an  agnostic  who  preferred  not  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  metaphysical  problems  which  would 
be  easily  solved  if  human  minds  were  of  a 
better  quality.  He  refused  to  become  interested 
in  such  problems,  and  the  author  of  this  worth- 
w'hile  doctoral  thesis  should  have  been  as  cau 
tious  as  he! 

On  the  other  hand,  she  has  convincingly 
demonstrated  the  various  shadings  of  the  anal¬ 
ogies  which  exist  between  Alain  and  Stendhal 
when  they  examine  love  and  moral  problems. 
She  studies  how  Alain,  in  Balzac,  appreciated 
especially  the  socially  minded  writer  who 
strove  to  prove  that  every  man,  even  a  “lone 
wolf,”  has  to  contend  with  the  invincible 
power  of  the  social  order.  She  satisfactorily 
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reconciles  the  constant  dialogue  in  Alain  be¬ 
tween  his  Stendhalian  tendency  to  affirm 
man’s  fundamental  craving  for  freedom  at  all 
cost,  even  death,  and  his  Balzacian  tendency 
which  realizes  the  wisdom  of  accepting  with¬ 
out  revolt  the  world  as  it  is. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

**  Theophile  de  Viau.  Oeuvres  poetiques. 
//,  III.  Jeanne  Streicher,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz. 
1958.  li  +  233  pages.  500  Sw.  fr. 

This  second  volume  (see  1st  vol.,  no.  42  of 
Textes  Litteraires  Francois),  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  TLF,  contains  poems  (mostly  ele 
gies  singing  the  poet’s  love  for  Cloris  and  Ca- 
liste)  which  the  imprisoned  poet  published  in 
1623  with  an  autobiography  to  remind  the 
public  of  his  existence  and  proclaim  his  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  accusations  of  atheism  raised  by 
the  Jesuit  Garasse.  The  third  part  reproduces 
the  original  edition  of  1625  of  all  the  pieces 
composed  by  Theophile  after  his  imprison¬ 
ment;  it  includes  the  delightful  Maison  de  Sil- 
vie.  Jeanne  Streicher  tells  of  the  last  years  of 
Theophile  (1621-1626),  and  draws  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  portrait  of  the  “irritated,  violent,  over¬ 
whelmed,  pathetic,  persuasive”  poet  who 
sought  freedom  “in  art  and  dream”  and  arro¬ 
gantly  defied  and  confounded  his  slanderers. 
The  reader  will  enjoy  reading  in  this  easily 
accessible  and  well  annotated  edition  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  elaborate  metaphors  and  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  French  Baroc]ue  poet  who,  if  he 
was  not  “the  first  French  Romantic,”  was  one 
of  the  most  important  seventeenth  century 
French  poets  (80  editions). 

Marc  Bensimon 
University  of  California 

**  Marcel  Brion.  chanson  de  I'niseau 
etranger  et  autres  contes.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1958.  317  pages.  780  fr. 

This  remarkable  collection  of  fourteen  short 
stories  (all  written  between  1936  and  1943) 
is  placed  under  the  double  sign  of  (ierard  de 
Nerval  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Marcel  Brion 
has  much  in  common  with  those  two  explorers 
of  “the  other  side  of  reality.”  A  prose  magi¬ 
cian,  often  effortlessly  and  enchantingly  at¬ 
taining  the  lilt  and  visions  of  poetry,  Marcel 
Brion  passes  from  a  real,  concrete,  matter-of- 
fact  experience,  briefly  recounted,  to  the  realm 
of  sheer  fancy,  without  the  reader  ever  being 
quite  aware  of  the  borderline,  and  delightful¬ 
ly  carried  away  on  the  convincingly  real  wings 
of  a  dream. 


Marcel  Brion  is  well  known  as  a  scholar  and 
art  historian  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  as  a  perceptive  commentator  on 
German  Romanticism.  This  lifelong  intimacy 
with  Art  adds  an  unobtrusive  charm  to  the 
background  of  those  talcs.  Several  of  them 
have  a  definite  locale  hauntingly  evoked:  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  Amsterdam  in  Sibilla  van 
Loon;  Padua,  Genoa,  Orvieto,  in  La  come  de 
corail,  Les  marionettes  de  Lortmer  White,  Le 
carnaval  d’Orvieto;  the  Roman  countryside  in 
Le  cavalier  etrusque  and  Faux-bois.  Yet,  the 
final  impression  of  all  this  phantasmagoria  is 
a  complete  independence  from  time  and  space, 
beyond  man’s  world,  a  fateful  incursion  into 
the  melancholy  of  twilight  or  the  mysteries  of 
the  night.  The  reader  becomes  vividly  aware 
of  “the  stationary  hour”  in  his  consciousness 
when  everything  can  happen — and  docs.  Sus 
pense  is  carefully  handled. 

Significantly,  the  book  closes  with  Im  fene- 
tre.  A  single  window  remains  strangely  alive, 
with  its  balcony  full  of  fresh  geraniums,  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  crumbling-down,  condemned, 
deserted  Genoese  palace.  It  is  only  an  illusion 
— yet,  “the  mirrors  of  the  house  across  the 
street  sometimes  send  back  strange  reflec¬ 
tions,”  and  the  window  remains  open — on  our 
dreams.  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 

Immaculate  Heart  College  ( I.os  Angeles) 

Jean  Gordelier.  Retour  a  Ixipzig.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1957.  373  pages.  800  fr. 

In  his  previous  novel,  l^s  yeux  de  la  tete,  Jean 
(.ordelier  related  the  story  of  captivity  of 
Frenchmen  in  East  Germany,  their  tribula¬ 
tions,  humiliations,  and  loves.  In  the  present 
novel,  a  long  one  like  its  predecessor,  one  of 
these  Frenchmen  who  loved  a  German  girl  re¬ 
turns  to  Ivcipzig  ten  years  later.  The  war  is 
over,  the  girl  older  and  preoccupied  with  her 
children  and  the  trivialities  of  daily  routine 
family  life,  etc.  The  illusions  and  memories 
of  their  great  love,  magnified  and  romanti¬ 
cized  by  time  and  sp,ice,  confronted  by  reality 
suddenly  vanish.  A  worn  plot,  perhaps,  but 
an  excellent  novel  whose  author’s  skill  lends 
significance  to  the  doings  of  otherwise  color¬ 
less  people  living  amid  the  dangers  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  occupation.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

**  Jean-Pierre  (liraudoux.  Un  roi.  Paris. 

(?rasset.  1958.  174  pages.  600  fr. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  political  drama 
is  a  psychological  tragedy,  the  eternal  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  superior  man  and  those  who  do  not 
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like  him  and  can  not  pardon  him  for  being 
unlike  them.  A  more  timely  play  could  not 
have  been  written.  It  is  dedicated  to  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  The  cover  bears  the  famous 
Cross  of  Lorraine. 

A  king  has  returned  to  his  constitutional 
monarchy  after  having  been  in  exile  while  his 
country  was  occupied  by  enemies  for  five  years. 
His  son  has  been  regent  for  six  months  while 
the  king  has  been  recuperating  from  an  illness. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  people  he  is  the  savior  of 
the  nation,  and  they  tumultuously  greet  his 
return.  But  the  Council  of  Ministers  fears 
that  democracy  is  in  danger  because  he  has 
violated  the  Charter.  We  recognize  the  hero 
of  this  two-act  play.  We  know  the  outcome  of 
it  before  we  finish.  Do  we  know  the  future 
of  France? 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  Jean-Pierre 
Giraudoux  was  a  deputy  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  closely  associated  with  General 
de  Gaulle.  Since  retiring  from  politics  he  has 
dedicated  himself  to  literature.  His  bibliogra¬ 
phy  now  contains  six  titles.  Sons  of  well- 
known  authors  always  have  heavy  burdens  to 
bear  when  using  the  family  name.  In  this 
play  Jean-Pierre  does  only  honor  to  his  fa¬ 
mous  father’s  name. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

*  Serge  Groussard.  La  Belle  Esp^rance. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1958.  269  pages.  650  fr. 

Bazerol  sails  his  cargo  barge  on  the  canals  of 
southern  France.  Aboard  is  his  sick  wife,  Lou¬ 
ise.  They  engage  a  nurse-assistant,  Josie,  a 
strong,  capable  young  woman.  A  ruthless 
realist,  Josie  sets  out  to  snare  Bazerol,  his 
barge,  and  the  fortune  to  be  anticipated  from 
Louise’s  aged  aunt.  Louise  dies  from  an  over¬ 
dose  of  analgesic  drug  and  Josie  harries  Ba¬ 
zerol  into  marriage.  Alerted  by  a  letter  from 
Louise,  the  aunt  disinherits  Bazerol.  Before 
she  can  sign  her  new  will  she  dies  under  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances.  Cuckolded  by  Josie, 
Bazerol  is  forced  into  divorce  and  a  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  share  with  Josie  his  barge  and  all 
he  has  inherited  through  Louise.  Distraught 
and  embittered  he  executes  a  grim  plan  to  free 
himself  and  thwart  Josie. 

A  moving  and  compelling  study  of  a  simple 
man  caught  in  the  relentless  current  of  a 
woman’s  avarice.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

*  Edmond  Kinds.  Les  ornieres  de  Viti.  Paris. 
La  Nef.  1957. 222  pages.  650  fr. 

Highlighted  against  the  unrest  and  disillusion¬ 


ment  of  the  early  postwar  period  is  the,  year¬ 
long  crisis  of  a  former  resistant',  an  evolution 
from  total  despair  and  paralysis  of  will  to  a 
nascent  faith  in  the  future  and  his  own  ability 
to  help  mold  it.  The  varying  fortunes  of  his 
comrades — from  a  highly  successful  black  mar¬ 
ket  dealer  in  gold  to  a  painter  reduced  to  un¬ 
dertaking  the  portrait  of  a  rich  peasant’s  prize 
cow — give  perspective  to  his  own  struggle. 
The  social  chaos  of  the  time  is  sketched  in 
with  an  economy  of  words,  well  salted  with 
current  slang,  and  a  light,  ironic  humor.  The 
latter  makes  its  point — sometimes  deadly  se¬ 
rious  and  tragic — more  surely  than  would  a 
mass  of  dramatic  detail. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  oj  Oklahoma 

**  Jean  Laborde.  Les  hups  derriere  le  traU 
neau.  Paris.  Plon.  1958.  245  pages.  750  fr. 
Escaping  under  fire,  forty  refugees  from  an 
imaginary  Central  American  republic  whose 
government  has  been  booted  out  by  revolution¬ 
ists  find  themselves  aboard  a  private  plane, 
headed  for  sanctuary  in  Mexico.  Suddenly  en¬ 
gine  trouble  develops.  Persuaded  the  plane 
does  not  have  enough  power  to  lift  it  over  the 
higher  mountains  barring  the  way  to  Mexico, 
aware  that  to  return  to  the  airport  is  to  invite 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  the 
American  pilot  warns  the  refugees  they  must 
drop  ten  or  twelve  of  their  number. 

Laborde’s  engrossing,  even  overwhelming, 
-tour  de  force  ingeniously  varies  the  familiar 
story  pattern  of  the  desperate  passengers  in 
an  overcrowded  lifeboat  who  play  God — or  the 
devil — by  deciding  who  shall  be  cast  over¬ 
board.  In  this  haunting  moment-by-moment 
account  of  how  a  crisis  breaks  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  into  their  component  parts,  the 
author  uses  every  trick  in  the  game  of  main¬ 
taining  suspense.  It  is  only  in  the  denouement 
that  his  invention  flags  and  leads  him  to  a 
rather  unconvincing  solution. 

If  Laborde  is  an  exuberant  melodramatist 
with  his  left  hand,  he  is  a  sober  intellectual 
with  his  right — and,  unlike  most  American 
novelists,  concerned  with  political  as  well  as 
psychological  problems.  Leaders  who  serve 
and  save  during  a  crisis,  he  points  out,  usually 
face  ingratitude  in  the  end  and  see  themselves 
supplanted  by  mere  word-mongers.  Events 
since  World  War  Two  suggest  that  the  author 
learned  his  political  lessons  at  home  rather 
than  in  Central  America. 

James  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 
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**  Paulc  Lafcuillc.  La  revolte  de  Galatie.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Attingcr.  1957.  183  pages.  495  fr. 
Claire  Langlade  is  tenderly  reared  by  mother 
and  grandfather.  Matured,  she  refuses  a  liaison 
with  Laurent  Muriel,  accepting  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  older  Francois,  artist,  critic,  and 
writer.  They  share  the  treasures  of  history  and 
travel  together  for  twelve  happy  years.  Fran¬ 
cois  is  the  tutoring  Pygmalion;  Claire,  the  Gal¬ 
atea  who  can  not  forget  her  youthful  alEair,  is 
at  length  impelled  to  return  to  Laurent.  This 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  past  leads  to  a  rapid 
disillusionment.  Francois,  mistrusting  her  ill- 
explained  departure,  prefers  death  by  poison 
to  his  loneliness.  Lafeuille  has  underlined  two 
tragic  human  elements:  failure  to  understand 
oneself,  failure  to  communicate  with  others. 

Stanford  L.  Luce 
Miami  University 

**  Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  Les  beaux  yeux.  Paris. 

Plon.  1957.  252  pages.  540  fr. 

The  author  was  well  known  in  the  late  1930’s 
for  a  series  of  remarkable  novels  and  for  his 
prize-winning  biography  of  Alfred  de  Vigny. 
Since  the  war  he  has  had  a  distinguished  ca¬ 
reer  in  his  government’s  press  and  radio  serv¬ 
ices.  This  welcome  novel,  Les  beaux  yeux, 
marks  his  return  to  literature. 

It  is  a  penetrating  study  of  the  subtle  rela¬ 
tionships  of  men  and  women  who  are  passion¬ 
ately  in  love.  Jacques,  the  central  figure,  is  a 
sort  of  Don  Juan,  sensually  attracted  to  every 
beautiful  woman.  He  had  once  proposed  to 
Nelly  and  had  been  rejected.  Now,  after  the 
war,  he  returns  to  Paris  and  finds  her  divorced. 
They  become  lovers,  but  another  girl,  Nelly’s 
best  friend,  enters  the  situation  to  form  a  cu¬ 
rious  triangle.  Eventually,  after  many  storms 
and  separations,  Jacques  and  Nelly  come  to 
realize  that  they  need  one  another,  and  they 
finally  marry. 

The  novel  has  great  interest  both  as  a  psy¬ 
chological  study  and  as  a  sociological  docu¬ 
ment;  it  reflects  very  well  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  French  in  the  grim  years  just 
following  World  War  Two. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

**  Christian  Mcgret.  Une  grande  sentimen- 
tale.  Paris.  Editions  de  Paris.  1956.  218 
pages. 

Megret’s  novel  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Bovary.  The  heroine,  Germaine  Rc- 
cointe,  a  blonde  with  the  awesome  proportions 
— and  lubricity — of  a  Greek  goddess,  is  a  book¬ 
keeper  for  a  Parisian  import-export  firm.  Poor, 


married  to  a  dullard,  saddled  with  a  brat  pos¬ 
sessing  all  the  amiable  potentialities  of  a  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sade,  Germaine  chafes  at  her  chains 
until  a  fellow  worker  declares  she  resembles 
Sophia  Loren.  A  miracle-performing  hairdo 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  movie  star,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Packard,  residence  in  a  luxurious 
hotel,  simultaneous  affairs  with  two  lovers 
(one  her  afternoon,  the  other  her  evening,  gal¬ 
lant) — all  these  financial  and  moral  extrava¬ 
gances  become  possible  when  she  juggles  her 
employer’s  accounts. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  novel  the  author 
builds  up  suspense  as  Germaine  lives  her  two 
lives,  stealing  millions  of  francs  and  adroitly 
escaping  exposure.  But  the  latter  half,  in  which 
she  is  catapulted  into  the  international  set  of 
the  Riviera,  seems  quite  as  aimless  as  the  gild¬ 
ed  beachcombers  whose  partying  she  shares. 
Une  grande  sentimentale  is  the  shopgirl’s 
guide  to  the  superficially  glittering  hotel-yacht- 
nightclub  background  of  sophisticates,  as  well 
as  a  chilling  view  of  the  perverse  faces  of  love. 

fames  Walt 
University  of  Maryland 

*  Claude  Olivier.  Institutrice  en  Algfrie.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Julliard.  1958.  269  pages.  690  fr. 

This  is  the  story,  based  on  actual  facts,  of  a 
young  French  couple  who  went  to  open  a 
school  in  a  remote  mountain  district  of  Eastern 
Algeria.  At  first,  isolation  and  the  difficulties 
and  discomfort  of  living  in  an  extremely  primi¬ 
tive  environment  made  the  task  seem  hopeless 
to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Beaupre.  But  the 
eagerness  for  learning,  not  only  of  the  school- 
age  children  but  of  the  adults  who  flocked  to 
a  night  course  the  teachers  decided  to  offer, 
won  their  hearts.  Many  nonacademic  ways  of 
helping  the  people  offered  themselves,  from 
giving  first  aid  to  writing  letters  and  advising 
on  various  matters;  thus  a  strong  bond  of  trust 
and  friendship  developed.  Engrossed  in  their 
work,  the  young  couple  did  not  realize  that 
from  nearby  Tunisia  infiltrators  were  coming 
to  stir  up  trouble.  Ordered  away  for  their  own 
safety,  they  were  reluctant  to  leave;  only  then 
did  they  learn  that  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  village  people  who  thus  endangered  them¬ 
selves.  The  tragedy  of  the  fratricidal  war  be¬ 
comes  plain. 

The  author  has  a  promising  talent  as  a  writ¬ 
er;  she  can  vividly  bring  to  life  the  various 
characters,  and  she  is  endowed  with  a  good 
sense  of  the  subtly  humorous  and  the  ironic. 

This  book  was  awarded  the  Prix  Verit^  for 
1958;  it  deserves  it.  feanne  d'Ucel 

Norman,  OI(la. 
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*  Jcan-Charlcs  Pichon.  L'abondance  du 
coeur.  Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1955.  251 
pages. 

This  eighth  novel  by  Pichon,  through  its  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  of  style  and  plot,  will  surprise 
his  followers  who  heretofore  have  been  led  to 
expect  a  rather  dense  and  often  complicated 
style.  In  the  novel,  he  poses  the  relatively  un¬ 
complicated  question:  “L’amour  est-il  encore 
possible  entre  I’homme  et  la  femme?”  He 
chooses  as  his  milieu  the  world  of  aviators  and 
aviation.  A  middle-aged  test  pilot,  his  old 
mother,  his  son,  and  a  young  married  woman 
arc  the  personae  of  the  tale.  The  love  between 
the  protagonist  and  the  young  woman  could 
have  licen  a  simple  affair  were  lovers  allowed 
to  live  alone  in  the  world.  But  matters  arc 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  others  in¬ 
volved  who  assert  their  own  right  to  life.  What 
could  have  l>ecn  a  soap  opera  is  made  into  a 
sensitive  and  skilfully  written  novel  that  is  a 
credit  to  an  already  established  writer  of  merit. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Emmanuel  Robles.  L’horloge.  Porfirio. 
Paris.  Seuil.  1958.  180  pages.  600  fr. 

Young  Vanina — an  Antigone  of  the  Italian 
slums — in  love,  like  her  prototype,  with  dawn, 
the  absolute,  and  perhaps  death  vainly  at¬ 
tempts  to  flee  from  her  condition,  but  is  finally 
driven  by  circumstances  to  murder  the  invis¬ 
ible  Alficri,  ruthless  and  powerful  exploiter  of 
the  poor,  who  has  designs  onVanina  and  black¬ 
mails  her  by  threatening  her  uncle,  an  old  and 
weak  clockmaker.  The  suspense  mechanism 
of  this  traditional  three -act  play  is  increased  by 
the  curiosity  aroused  by  “the  clock,**  which 
turns  out  to  be  an  infernal  machine.  Despite 
the  violent,  direct,  and  sensual  language,  typi¬ 
cal  of  Robles,  L’horloge  lacks  the  true  dramatic 
dimension  of  his  novel  Iws  coiiteaux. 

An  infernal  machine  is  also  found  in  Por¬ 
firio,  a  three-act  buffoonery  dealing  with  a 
miser  patterned  after  Harpagon  and  Grander 
but  placed  in  the  ridiculous  political  arena  of 
a  small  South  .\merican  country,  fust  like 
L’horloge,  the  play  denounces,  in  a  different 
key,  [xjlitical  and  economic  corruption.  The 
humorous  and  picturesque  language  is  quite 
‘*poetic.”  Mare  Bensimon 

University  of  California 

*  Dominiejue  Rolin.  L’epouvantail.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1957.  291  pages.  750  fr. 

What  might  have  been  a  psychological  novel 
alx)Ut  French  middle-class  life  is  here  con¬ 


densed  into  a  four-act  play.  A  professor,  about 
to  leave  his  wife  and  children  for  a  student  of 
his,  shatters  her  illusions  by  his  behavior  to 
his  ‘*old”  family.  The  children  rebel  against 
both  parents.  The  various  forms  of  this  re- 
l)eilion  are  interesting,  not  exactly  novel,  but 
skilfully  interwoven.  Traces  of  middle-class 
conventionality  are  cleverly  contrasted  with 
the  attempted  break  of  conventions.  Rifts  can¬ 
not  be  discussed  before  the  maid,  but  they  are 
confessed  to  her — traces  of  the  confidante. 
And  aunts’  birthdays  have  to  be  remembered 
on  the  eve  of  a  catastrophe. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

Claude  Roy.  Le  malheur  d’aimer.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1958.  245  pages.  600  fr. 

A  versatile  writer,  Claude  Roy  is  known  for  his 
poetry,  critical  essays,  and  books  on  travel,  as 
well  as  for  his  novels.  Le  malheur  d’aimer  is 
a  simple  and  passionate  love  story.  Alain  Jos- 
seret,  the  hero,  has  a  month  to  waste  in  Paris 
before  joining  a  group  of  explorers  in  South 
America.  He  meets  a  girl  named  Anna  and 
they  fall  in  love.  Their  relationship  is  tender 
and  ardent  but  foredoomed  to  a  tragic  sepa¬ 
ration.  They  must  try  to  take  advantage  of 
every  hour  of  happiness  allotted  to  them.  Yet 
they  must  not  let  their  involvement  become 
very  deep,  lest  they  suffer  too  much  when  it  is 
over.  These  tensions  lead  to  a  subtle  demorali¬ 
zation  in  the  characters  of  the  two  lovers.  Joy 
tinged  with  sorrow  gives  the  novel  a  poetic 
and  haunting  atmosphere. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

lules  Roy.  Le  fleuve  rouge.  Paris.  (»alli- 

mard.  1957.  235  pages.  590  fr. 

The  warriors  that  populate  the  books  of  Jules 
Roy  are  at  once  men  of  action  and  of  medi¬ 
tation.  They  are  constantly  searching  out  the 
meaning  and  the  implications  of  their  acts,  and 
are  never  more  unhappy  than  when  they  are 
unable  to  resolve  their  doubts.  The  protago¬ 
nist  of  Le  fleuve  rouge,  a  humane,  idealistic 
French  commander  of  an  out{K)st  in  Indo 
china,  has  much  to  put  up  with:  ruthless 
civilian  profiteers  and  parasites,  a  shortage 
of  manpower,  the  hostility  of  his  fellow  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  divided  loyalty  of  his  native 
troops.  If  in  the  end  he  breaks  under  the 
strain,  however,  it  is  chiefly  because  he  has 
failed  to  answer  satisfactorily  his  own  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  war.  Constructed  with  an  admir¬ 
able  economy  of  means,  this  taut  drama  cli¬ 
maxes  with  the  shooting  of  the  unit’s  kev 
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Vietnamese  officer  and  of  the  hero  by  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  designated  successor. 

The  author’s  Notes  sur  le  theatre,  les  au¬ 
teurs  et  les  comediens  closes  the  volume. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowskj 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Robert  Sabatier.  Canard  au  sang.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1958.  292  pages.  690  fr. 

The  French  are  obviously  preoccupied  by  two 
growing  problems;  juvenile  delinquency  and 
drug  addiction.  Robert  Sabatier,  poet,  novelist, 
and  critic,  addresses  himself  to  both  problems 
in  his  most  recent  novel  and  in  the  process 
tells  a  stunning  story.  The  world  he  creates, 
that  of  the  frantic  fringes  of  student  life  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  is  perhaps  well  known,  but  the 
characters  he  conjures  up  are  unforgettable. 
His  grey-bearded  hero  Rocroy,  self-styled  pro¬ 
fessor  of  gymnastics  and  part-time  philoso¬ 
pher,  is  the  central  personage  of  this  nightmare 
in  which  the  juvenile  delinquents  are  a  little 
too  old  to  be  juvenile  and  a  little  too  human  to 
be  totally  delinquent. 

Naturally,  we  meet  all  of  Rocroy 's  strange 
neighbors  and  weirder  friends.  Their  prob¬ 
lems  are  either  solved  or  not  solved  a  little  too 
patly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Typo 
the  typographer,  the  stable  one  in  the  crowd, 
of  Brigitte  with  her  pony  tail  and  love  for  Dur¬ 
ban,  the  young  bourgeois  in  not  very  strong  re¬ 
volt,  of  Oscar  the  mulatto  who  does  frighten¬ 
ing  things  to  cats,  and  of  the  ambiguous  and 
valiant  “I’English,”  is  one  of  childish  adven¬ 
ture  in  a  chillingly  adult  world  recounted 
with  sardonic  humor  and  great  compassion. 
To  find  out  what  today’s  ¥ aux-monnayeurs  are 
doing,  read  Canard  au  sang. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
U ni versify  of  Delaware 

^  Andre  Stil.  Nous  nous  aimerons  demain. 
Paris.  Editeurs  Fran^ais  Rcunis.  1957.  226 
pages.  390  fr. 

A  timely  novel  whose  plot  will  probably  have 
actuality  for  many  a  French  reader.  Young 
Raymond  and  Annie  fall  in  love  but  are  parted 
when  he  is  called  up  for  military  service  and 
sent  to  Algeria.  He  returns  to  Paris  a  changed 
man,  weighed  down  by  guilt  for  having  par¬ 
ticipated  in  atrocities  against  a  people  strug¬ 
gling  for  freedom.  “On  dit  souvent  que  cette 
guerre  creuse  un  fosse  entre  le  people  franqais 
et  le  people  algerien,’’  writes  Stil  in  conclu¬ 
sion.  “Elle  fait  de  meme  entre  les  soldats  et 
les  leurs.  Et  void  qu’elle  creuse  aussi  un  fosse 
en  eux-memes.’’  Todd  Downing 

Ato/(a,  Ol{la. 


**  Maxcnce  Van  der  Meersch.  Masque  de 
chair.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1958. 191  pages. 
In  this  curious  posthumous  work,  Maxence 
Van  der  Meersch  (died  1951)  is  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  invert.  It  is  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Emmanuel  CJhelens,  son  of  a  wealthy 
Flemish  family,  who  struggles  vainly  against 
his  abnormal  tendencies  and  descends  to  the 
lower  depths  of  depravation,  ultimately  find¬ 
ing,  however,  a  spiritual  consolation  in  his 
faith  in  Christ.  This  novel  does  not  compare  in 
quality  with  IJempreinte  du  Dieu  (Prix  Gon- 
court,  1936).  Gene  /.  Barberet 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  lean  Vauthier.  Les  prodiges.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1958.  164  pages.  550  fr. 

To  the  avant-garde  authors  Beckett,  Ionesco, 
and  Adamov  must  be  joined  the  name  of  Jean 
Vauthier  whose  surrealistic  play  probes  into 
the  torrid  stream  of  consciousness  of  two  peo¬ 
ple,  Marc  and  Gilly,  separated  by  their  love  for 
e.tch  other.  The  long  monologues  and  brief 
dialogues  crackle  with  a  fiery  vision  of  new 
areas  of  perception,  purified  of  lust  and  long¬ 
ing.  Images  of  sun,  wind,  and  sea  are  evoked 
and  discarded.  Reality  has  the  briefest  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  lovers’  violent  outbursts.  The  death 
by  fire  of  the  play’s  only  additional  minor  char¬ 
acter  leads  to  a  final  purgation  with  mystical, 
religious  overtones.  All  levels  of  awareness 
and  noise  are  attained  in  this  play,  whose  lyri¬ 
cal  passages  show  the  author’s  poetic  gifts  to 
be  considerable.  Sudden  breaks  from  the  ab¬ 
stract  to  the  factual  emphasize  the  incredible, 
nondirected  violence  which  may  become  the 
theater’s  mid<entury  cry  of  protest  against  a 
sullen  world,  in  France  as  well  as  in  America. 

Paul  A.  Manikin 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gabriel  Bounoure.  Marelles  sur  le  parvis. 
Essais  de  critique  poetique.  Paris.  Plon. 
1958.  304  pages.  1,500  fr. 

Interpretive  essays  gathered  by  the  author 
from  reviews,  primarily  of  the  years  1929-1931 
and  1952-1954,  and  devoted  to  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  poets  (Baudelaire,  Rim¬ 
baud,  Michaux,  Eluard,  et  al.);  illustrative 
examples  are  rare  and  there  is  no  documenta¬ 
tion  or  comparative  analysis.  Bounoure  dis¬ 
likes  Valery  (his  “impuissance  a  vivre  un  com¬ 
mencement  reel’’);  he  says:  “Pas  de  transcen- 
dance  dans  I’oeuvre  de  Char,  mais  conscience 
sans  hybris  du  destin  poctitjue.’’  His  interpre¬ 
tations  of  Jouve  and  Salmon  show  more  posi¬ 
tive  reflection.  Francis  /.  Carmody 

University  of  California 
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*  Marcel  jouhandeau.  Carnets  de  I’icrivain. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  363  pages.  950  fr. 

During  his  long  career  as  a  teacher  and  author 
Marcel  )ouhandeau  has  written  some  sixty  or 
more  books,  ranging  from  novels  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  stories  to  essays  and  personal  memoirs. 
His  many  admirers  will  welcome  this  new  vol¬ 
ume  which  has  much  to  tell  us  of  his  person¬ 
ality  and  of  the  literary  world  in  which  he  has 
lived.  Compiled  as  a  series  of  notebooks  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  fifty  years,  Carnets  de  I’ecri- 
vatn  is  necessarily  a  formless  miscellany;  it 
should  be  read  a  few  pages  at  a  time  or  sampled 
almost  at  random.  It  offers  anecdotes,  max¬ 
ims,  essays  on  a  multitude  of  literary  subjects, 
remarks  on  the  composition  of  his  novels,  and 
reports  on  his  contacts  with  many  other  artists 
and  writers.  Its  value  as  a  sourcebook  can  be 
judged  from  the  important  names  that  people 
these  pages:  Colette,  Gide,  Martin  du  Gard, 
Mauriac,  Sujiervielle,  Du  Bos,  and  Claudel. 
Jouhandeau  has  always  distinguished  himself 
as  a  stylist — correct,  resourceful,  striking — and 
it  is  his  style,  in  part,  which  makes  his  note¬ 
books  very  refreshing  and  stimulating  to  read. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

*  Francois  Nourissier.  Portrait  d’un  indiffe¬ 
rent.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1958.  103  pages. 
350  fr. 

This  little  book,  written  in  simple  and  lively 
French,  seems  to  be  filled  with  paradoxes  re¬ 
garding  contemporary  literary  trends.  If  it 
proves  anything,  it  shows  how  complex  are 
intellectual  milieus  in  today’s  France  and  how 
difficult  it  is  for  most  writers  to  make  much 
headway  in  the  field  of  Letters,  unless  they  are 
members  of  inner  circles.  It  is,  in  more  than 
one  way,  a  reflection  of  the  divisions  which 
tear  French  society  in  our  time.  The  thoughts 
stirred  by  the  author  are  as  confusing  as  the 
[X)litical  situation  in  France,  in  June  1958, 
which  is  almost  an  understatement.  Nourissier 
writes  rather  well,  but,  strangely  enough,  it 
does  not  mean  that  his  purpose  is  easy  to 
grasp,  far  from  it. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 

*  Engene  Robin.  Impressions  litteraires. 
Gustave  Charlier,  comp.  Bruxelles.  Palais 
des  Academies.  1957.  212  pages. 

Charlier  has  rendered  a  service  to  literary  his¬ 
tory  by  offering  these  extracts — twenty-seven 
in  all — from  the  work  of  a  too-forgotten  critic. 
The  essays,  published  weekly  in  L’ Indepen¬ 
dant  (Brussels),  have  not  before  ap|3eared  in 


book  form.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  ne¬ 
glect  is  the  journalistic  style:  Robin  is  given  to 
long,  often  loosely  connected  sentences  which 
become  fatiguing  to  the  reader.  A  critic  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Romantic  school,  he  has  never¬ 
theless  given  ample  proof  of  wide  interests  and 
independent  judgment.  He  admires  without 
reserve  Corneille,  Racine,  and  especially  Mo- 
licre,  placing  the  last  well  above  Shakespeare 
— a  conclusion  rare  among  Romanticists.  He 
avows  scant  sympathy  with  Voltaire  with 
whose  work  he  had  apparently  a  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  study  of  Beaumarchais  is 
one  of  the  most  suggestive:  It  opens  with  a 
comparison  between  Figaro  and  Gil  Bias. 
Robin’s  admiration  for  Lamartine  and  Victor 
Hugo  does  not  prevent  him  from  pointing 
to  weaknesses  in  their  work.  He  finds  that 
Victor  Hugo  was  not  endowed  with  the  play¬ 
wright’s  art.  A  penetrating  study  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  poetry  deplores  the  monotonous,  pes¬ 
simistic  note. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  impressions  offered 
here.  They  may  well  inspire  the  desire  for 
further  acquaintance  with  Robin’s  work.  The 
volume  closes  with  some  travel  reminiscences 
which  show  both  perspicacity  and  humor. 

Benj.  /.  Woodbridgt 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

**  Jean  Giraudoux.  Portugal,  suivi  de  Com¬ 
bat  avec  I'image.  Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  109 
pages.  500  fr. 

When  Giraudoux  went  to  Portugal,  anxiously 
to  seek  a  son  he  was  not  to  see  again,  Portugal 
— in  the  year  of  France’s  defeat,  1940 — opened 
like  a  magic  mountain,  consoling  him  with  its 
soft  colors  by  day  and  its  provincial  peace  by 
night.  He  felt  carried  back  to  Nahon,  his 
childhood  town.  The  begonias  in  the  square 
of  Viseu  tempted  him  to  take  root  among 
them,  patiently  to  await  his  son’s  return. 

“Combat  avec  I’image’’  tells  of  another  con¬ 
solation:  the  first  painting  he  came  to  own 
after  the  defeat.  The  sleeping  beauty  in  this 
picture  comes  to  life,  inviting  the  poet  to  the 
land  of  art,  where  all  is  luxury,  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  unsubstantiality,  and  permanence.  It  is 
also  an  invitation  to  eternal  sleep. 

Such  ominous  evocations  of  fragile  peace 
and  beauty  stir  the  reader  still,  for  the  times  of 
turmoil  are  not  over.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Raymond  Cogniat.  Dufy,  decorateur.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Cailler.  1957.  57  pages  -j-  80  plates. 
Born  in  Le  Havre  in  1880,  Raoul  Dufy  be¬ 
longed  to  that  wild  group  of  French  and  for- 
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eign  painters  who  took  over  Montmartre  and 
shocked  Paris  after  the  Impressionists  had  be¬ 
come  somewhat  “respectable”  and  accepted  in 
the  exhibitions.  They  included  Friesz,  Matisse, 
Valadon,  Braque,  Modigliani,  Vlaminck,  De¬ 
rain,  and  they  called  themselves  “Les  Fauves,” 
Most  of  them,  including  Dufy,  had  received 
some  traditional  art  training,  from  which  they 
broke  with  great  glee  and  clamor. 

Dufy,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  only 
to  easel  painting.  He  designed  textiles,  cera¬ 
mics,  tapestries,  posters,  theater  sets,  block 
prints,  and  illustrations.  It  is  with  him  as  a 
commercial  craftsman  that  this  book  deals, 
rather  than  with  the  gay  and  witty  paintings 
better  known  in  America  in  the  early  1950’s 
when  Dufy  was  in  New  York  seeking  medical 
aid. 

This  is  an  adequate  presentation  of  Dufy’s 
extensive  minor  works. 

Oscar  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Paul  Hagenaucr.  Rachel:  Prircesse  de  the¬ 
atre  et  coeur  passione.  Paris.  Navarre. 
1957.  187  pages,  ill.  600  fr. 

For  the  past  decades  the  great  actress  Elisa 
Felix,  better  known  as  Rachel,  had  been  ne¬ 
glected  by  authors  but,  within  one  year,  we 
can  now  read  two  books  in  English  and  sev¬ 
eral  published  in  Europe.  Paul  Hagenaucr 
wrote  a  small  volume  about  this  famous  French 
actress  whose  meteoric  career  ended  at  the 
age  of  38  or  probably  39  in  Philadelphia  when 
she  suddenly  passed  away  while  touring  the 
United  States  in  1858.  She  fascinated  people 
on  account  of  her  unusual  artistic  talents  and, 
perhaps  even  more,  on  account  of  her  relations 
with  a  goodly  number  of  men  in  high  posi¬ 
tions.  All  the  data  necessary  to  delineate  her 
short  life  and  career  are  contained  in  this  book, 
although  often  too  skimpily.  It  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  introduction  rather  than  a  thorough  analy¬ 
sis.  For  those  who  wish  to  obtain  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  extraordinary  woman  and 
artist  the  lack  of  precise  references  is  a  han¬ 
dicap.  Walther  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

**  Jeanne  Hamclin.  Le  theatre  chretien.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1957,  125  pages,  300  fr. 

This  work  appears  in  the  scries  je  sais — Je 
crois  (Encyctopedie  du  catholique  au  XX'' 
siecle).  After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  pagan 
origins  of  the  theater,  the  author  studies  at 
some  length  the  French  mystbres  and  miracles 
as  the  source  of  religious  theater  and  attempts 
to  review  all  Christian  drama  in  the  broad 


domain  of  European  literatures,  giving  the 
least  attention  to  its  development  in  France. 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  poor,  un¬ 
disciplined.  One  is  astonished  to  find,  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  English  and  German  reli¬ 
gious  drama,  a  consideration  of  Italian  and 
Dutch  drama  as  well.  Contrary  to  what  one 
has  perhaps  a  right  to  expect  in  this  scries,  the 
work  dwells  very  little  upon  Christian  theater 
in  the  present  century.  The  work  abounds  in 
errors  and  trite  observations.  For  example,  we 
are  told  that  Cervantes  died  in  1546!  Else¬ 
where  we  read:  “Nous  aurions  cu  avee  Bcrna- 
nos  un  ctonnant  auteur  dramatique  si  la  mort 
nc  I’avait  emportc  trop  tot,”  or  again,  “Paul 
Claudel  a  notre  epoque  fait  figure  dc  batisscur 
dc  cathcdrales”!  Francois  Mauriac,  much  to 
the  reader’s  bewilderment,  is  dismissed  sum¬ 
marily  with  three  lines  where  it  is  stated  that 
this  dramatist  “a  donne  deux  pieces  au  thea¬ 
tre”! 

In  all,  the  work  is  too  ambitious,  too  frag¬ 
mentary,  The  restricted  format  of  this  series 
docs  not  allow  adequate  space  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  a  broad  subject  on  a  comparative 
basis.  Much  would  have  been  gained  had  the 
author  limited  the  area  of  inquiry  and  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  surface.  As  it  stands,  the 
work  is  but  a  series  of  aperfus  and  tours  d’ hori¬ 
zon  which  do  not  go  beyond  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  in  any  good  manual  of  literature.  Entire 
sections  of  the  work  arc  little  more  than  no¬ 
menclatures  of  plays  and  authors,  many  of 
which  have  but  the  most  tenuous  connection 
with  the  subject  under  study.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  equally  inadequate,  contains  but  four¬ 
teen  works,  most  of  which  arc  not  authorita¬ 
tive. 

Laurier  G.  Rousseau 

Marquette  University 

**  Etienne  Borne.  Le  probleme  du  mal.  Paris. 
Presses  Univcrsitaircs  de  France.  1958, 119 
pages.  300  fr. 

In  this  brief  manual  on  the  problem  of  evil,  the 
subject  is  approached  not  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  as  if  the  problem  existed  in  a 
vacuum,  but  from  an  existential  point  of  view. 
In  his  phenomenology  of  evil  the  author  dis¬ 
tinguishes  three  “non-mediative”  situations 
recognized  by  man  through  anguish:  Crime 
has  succeeded  the  moment  it  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  for  justice  has  failed  once  and  thus 
forever;  evil  is  found  in  good  and  ends  by 
dividing  the  good  against  the  good;  the  abso¬ 
lute  misfortune  which  is  human  death  is 
something  quite  different  from  an  ordinary 
biological  phenomenon. 
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On  this  basis  the  author  is  able  to  investigate 
and  dismiss  the  idealist  solution  in  which  evil 
is  miraculously  suppressed  by  the  knowledge 
of  evil.  Myth  also  leads  to  no  metaphysical 
decision  where  evil  is  concerned,  for  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  imaginary  transformation  of  a  subjective 
torment  into  the  objectivity  of  pure  representa¬ 
tions.  Beauty  and  tragedy,  separately  and  to¬ 
gether,  provide  a  sublimation  or  synthesis 
which  is  as  unreal  as  that  of  the  myth.  The 
aesthetic  and  rationalist  attributes  are  at  best 
superficial  while  optimism  and  jiessimism, 
when  isolated  theoretically,  are  condemned  to 
the  vanity  of  abstraction.  Strangely  enough, 
the  balance  sheet  of  atheistic  negation  is  found 
to  l>e  triply  positive:  Atheism  restores  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  evil  w'hich  sleeps  in  mythologies  and 
pantheisms,  awakens  anguish  and  lays  bare  the 
essence  of  evil,  which  is  the  rupture  Isetween 
l>eing  and  value;  atheism  renders  impossible 
the  return  to  that  immanent  C>od  which  was 
nothing  more  than  an  idol  of  the  imagination 
and  understanding  by  means  of  which  man 
hid  from  himself  the  dislocated  figure  of  real¬ 
ity;  finally,  atheism  Imrrows  its  virulence  from 
the  critical  power  of  the  idea  of  C?od.  By  such 
rcasoniijg  one  can  find  atheism  purifying  and 
go  beyo'nd  it  to  demonstrate  the  retrogression 
of  the  ontological  proof  and  the  Pascalian 
wager  ip  these  later  days. 

Up  to  this  point  Borne  has  provided  us  with 
a  brief  but  excellent  history  of  the  problem  of 
evil  while  systematically  eliminating  all  partial 
and  thus  unsatisfactory  conclusions.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  foundation  of  ethics  is  found 
in  the  idea  of  God  and  its  presence  in  con¬ 
sciousness.  Dilettantism,  avarice,  and  fanati¬ 
cism  are  three  means  of  avoiding  the  passion 
of  man,  that  is  to  say  his  continued  experience 
of  anguish  in  the  face  of  evil,  which  is  in  turn 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  Such  a  conclusion  is  a 
personal  one,  and  as  such  legitimate,  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  little  place  in  an  introduc 
tion  to  the  problem.  Furthermore,  Borne  falls 
into  his  own  mystification  or  mythiflcation 
when  he  states  that  “the  will  to  change  politi¬ 
cally  the  condition  of  men  is  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  Prometheus.”  The  will  to  change 
politically  the  condition  of  men  is  one  of  the 
passions  of  man  which  is  an  almost  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  France’s  own  eighteenth  century. 
As  the  quotation  indicates.  Borne  does  not  al¬ 
ways  distinguish  clearly  among  the  many 
meanings  of  the  word  passion,  but  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  metaphysics  of  evil,  this  little 
lx)ok  is  of  infinite  value. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
U niversity  of  Delaware 


Lucien  Goldmann.  Le  Dteu  cache:  Etude 
sur  la  vision  tragique  dans  les  "Pensees" 
de  Pascal  et  dans  le  theatre  de  Racine.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1955.  454  pages.  1,400  fr. 

In  the  “tragic”  thought  of  Pascal  and  Racine, 
the  author  discerns  a  transitional  stage  be¬ 
tween  classical  rationalism  and  modern  dia¬ 
lectic  materialism.  In  spite  of  its  avowed  philo¬ 
sophical  implications,  the  work  casts  much 
light  on  the  writings  studied,  by  placing  them 
in  their  historical  context,  i.e.,  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  scventeenth<cntury  France,  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  dilemma  of  the  Jansenist  movement, 
which  they  reflect.  Pascal’s  view  of  life’s  para¬ 
dox  is  interpreted  as  foreshadowing  dialectic 
thought,  but  lacking  its  historical  perspective, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  tragic  element  in  Ra¬ 
cine’s  plays  is  shown  to  parallel  closely  the 
successive  attitudes  to  the  State  adopted  by 
French  Jansenism. 

Paul  H.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 

Fdmcc  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Pluralite  de 
I’etre.  Paris.  (Jallimard.  4th  ed.,  1957.  95 
pages.  300  fr. 

Paradox  or  truism?  For  millennia  poets  and 
philosophers  have  noted  that  man  was  not  a 
monolith,  not  a  well-adjusted  mechanism,  not 
a  smoothly  functioning  organism,  not  an  ani¬ 
mated  formula — but  a  welter  of  conflicting 
tendencies,  compulsions,  and  impulses.  On- 
doyant  et  divers.  Never  twice  the  same  in  time. 
Plural  even  at  one  given  instant.  Good  collec¬ 
tion  of  notes  and  quotes:  W^e  feel  ourselves 
dissolve  as  we  read  these  pages.  Hut  no  effort 
to  grapple  with  essential  problem:  What  is  it 
that  reduces  this  inner  chaos  to  some  degree 
of  consistency  and  order? 

.\  mild  philosophical  cocktail,  recommend¬ 
ed  as  an  appetizer. 

.Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  U niversity 

Henri  l.«febvre.  Problemcs  actuels  du 
marxisme.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
F'rance.  1958.  127  pages.  300  fr. 

The  Marxist  church  is  producing  its  reformer. 
The  highly  cultured  writer  complains  bitterly 
about  the  corruptions  which  deform  it,  and 
cries:  Back  to  the  sources,  Marx  and  Engels 
themselves!  The  corruptions  are  thoughtless 
dogmatism,  mouthing  empty  and  formal  slo¬ 
gans;  brutal  interference  with  intellectual  and 
individual  freedom  in  the  name  of  orthodox 
“ideology”;  the  massacre  of  freedom  in  Hun¬ 
gary;  the  absence  of  honest  discussion  among 
Marxists,  as  if  there  were  no  contradictions  in 
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a  socialistic  society,  etc.  Outside  heresies  are 
the  rediscovery  of  the  true  sense  of  Hegel’s  dia¬ 
lectic  in  France,  which  takes  away  the  monop¬ 
oly  oil  dialectic  in  Marxism;  and  Existential¬ 
ism,  which  does  the  same  to  the  “self-aliena¬ 
tion  of  man’’;  these  heresies  should  be  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  Red  church. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Albert  Caraco.  Apologie  d’ Israel.  I:  Le 
plaidoyer  pour  les  indejendables.  II:  La 
marche  a  travers  les  ruines.  Paris.  Fisch- 
bacher.  1957.  202,  205  pages.  750,  900  fr. 
This  “defense”  of  the  Jews  is  not  really  a  de¬ 
fense  but  a  mystical  view  of  their  special  mis¬ 
sion.  Their  function,  as  seen  by  the  author  in 
the  first  volume,  is  to  disturb,  to  stir,  to  move 
the  world — in  short,  to  precipitate  what  must 
come  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  peoples.  In 
fact,  Caraco  sees  in  the  miraculous  return  of 
the  Jews  from  near  extinction  a  sign  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  spiritual  rejuvenation. 

Unfortunately,  Caraco  has  seen  fit  to  sub¬ 
merge  his  basically  interesting  theses  in  a  flood 
of  novel  literary  techniques  which  are  dis¬ 
tracting  and  make  for  difficult  and  uneven 
reading.  A  subject  like  this,  requiring  the 
ultimate  in  clarity  and  incisiveness,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  literary  experimentations  and 
adornments. 

In  the  second  of  the  series  of  three,  not  too 
aptly  entitled  Apologie  d’Israel,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  consists  of  aphorisms  on  the 
destiny  of  the  Jews  as  mirrored  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  While  some  of  these  are  moving,  and 
others  keenly  analytical,  many  of  them  are 
disturbingly  abstruse.  Caraco’s  thesis,  if  any, 
is  not  always  a  happy  one.  His  thoughts  are 
too  diverse  and  far-flung  to  summarize  here. 
When  he  speaks  of  Jewish  vengeance  or  Jewish 
victories,  as  often  he  does,  one  wishes  that  he 
would  at  least  allude  to  some  specific  examples. 
Similarly,  many  other  judgments  and  ideas 
require  explanation  before  they  can  convey 
meaning  to  the  reader.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Volume  III  will  substitute  clarity  for  sugges¬ 
tion  and  join  together,  much  more  effectively, 
the  many  strands  of  thought. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  Fran^oise  Giroud.  La  nouvelle  vague.  Por¬ 
traits  de  la  jcunesse.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958. 
345  pages.  850  fr. 

One  in  Pierre  Lazareff’s  excellent  series  on 
current  problems.  L’air  du  temps:  the  temper 


of  the  New  Wave,  the  eight  million  French 
men  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  tested 
through  an  elaborate  questionnaire.  Answers 
no  mere  Yes  or  No.  Well  sampled,  well  classi¬ 
fied,  intelligently  interpreted.  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  the  Gallup-Kinsey  method;  here  treat¬ 
ment  well  above  average.  Question  No.  7:  Are 
you  happy.?  If  so,  why.?  No.  9:  Does  love  play 
an  important  part  in  your  life.?  No  question 
about  religion,  unless  it  be  covered  by  No.  23: 
Do  you  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ideal.? 
Only  6%  ready  to  die  for  their  country;  ma¬ 
jority  opine  that  money  is  the  prime  factor  in 
modern  life;  likewise,  the  majority  deplore  the 
fact.  A  90%  condemnation  of  politics.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  New  Wave  in  France  is  liberated 
from  “the  Five  Idols”:  race  prejudice  (not  even 
mentioned),  I.«viathan  Nation-State,  party 
politics,  profit  motive,  sectarian  church.  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  influenced  this  generation:  No 
answer,  48%;  Sartre  20%;  Gide  9%;  Mauriac 
9%;  Camus  5%;  Malraux  4%.  I  would  rather 
read  a  few  cogent  essays  than  such  sampling. 
However,  some  of  the  answers  are  extensive 
and  cogent  enough  to  be  of  real  interest.  And 
again,  the  method  being  granted,  the  work  is 
unusually  well  done. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Henri  Brugmans.  Les  origines  de  la  civili¬ 
sation  europeenne.  Paris.  Librairie  G^n^- 
rale  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence.  1958. 
265  pages.  2,500  fr. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  author’s  liistoire 
de  I’Furope  which  is  appearing  in  the  scries 
entitled  Recherches  euro  pee  nnes{Co\\ccx.\on  du 
College  de  I’Europe).  The  present  volume  has 
a  preface  by  Professor  Oscar  Halccki  of  Ford- 
ham  University.  The  first  division  of  the 
book,  “Examen  de  Conscience,”  presents  a 
philosophy  of  history.  European  history,  the 
author  states,  should  not  be  treated  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  national  histories.  Europe  existed  be¬ 
fore  her  nations,  and  Europe  herself  is  the 
entity  that  should  be  examined.  Brugmans 
asserts  th.it  the  study  of  history  must  ascertain 
the  direction  of  evolution,  for  history  is  ima¬ 
gination  controlled  by  documents.  A  false  the 
ory  is  superior  to  naive  realism.  History  moves 
forward  by  sudden  leaps — provoked  by  wars, 
revolutions,  etc.  Not  all  peoples  arc  affected 
equally.  In  the  second  division  of  the  work  the 
author  sketches  briefly,  perhaps  too  much  so 
at  times,  the  debt  which  Europe  owes  to  Rome, 
(ireece,  the  Jews,  and  Christianity.  Then  in 
the  next  section,  which  is  the  main  bodv  of  the 
book,  he  analyzes  experiences  shared  in  com- 
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mon:  the  persistent  decay  of  Romania,  the  By¬ 
zantine  empire,  the  Church,  monasticism, 
early  Christian  kings,  the  Moslems,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  struggle  against  authori¬ 
ty  as  it  began  in  the  mid-eleventh  century. 

This  illustrates  one  method  of  approaching 
the  problems  of  History;  but  there  should  not 
be  any  question  of  the  correctness  of  one  meth¬ 
odology  versus  the  wrongness  of  another. 
Some  of  us  prefer  to  examine  each  group  of 
European  peoples,  with  a  common  national 
heritage — within  stipulated  lx)undaries  of 
time.  Each  methodology  has  its  own  advan¬ 
tages  and  all  results  will  add  to  our  effective 
comprehension  of  the  Fast — and  even  of  the 
Present  and  the  Future. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  /r. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Branko  Lazitch.  Tito  et  la  revolution  you- 
goslave,  1937-1956.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  19*57. 
279  pages.  690  fr. 

When  the  Nazis  overran  Europe,  subjugating 
nation  after  nation,  they  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  possibility  of  facing  strong  forces  in 
the  “denigrated”  France  or  in  the  “decadent 
democracy**  in  Britain,  but  they  did  not  even 
consider  the  possibility  of  opposition  from  such 
**inferior  races”  as  the  Balkan  nations.  It  was 
quite  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  them  when 
the  guerrillas  of  these  “inferior  races”  caused 
them  so  much  headache,  more  than  they  could 
bear. 

By  their  very  tactics  the  Nazis  provoked 
two  powerful  forces  which  did  their  licst  to 
bring  them  down  eventually.  These  two  forces 
were  the  national  forces  of  the  [peoples  con¬ 
cerned  and — particularly  after  June  1941  when 
Hitler  attacked  Russia  —  the  Communist 
forces.  To  some  extent  the  Communists  wel¬ 
comed  that  attack  as  an  initial  step  towards 
establishing  a  **workers’  paradise”  in  their 
specific  countries. 

One  of  the  scenes  of  action  is  presented  in 
the  lxK)k  under  review.  The  author  was  one 
of  the  fighters  for  freedom  in  Yugoslavia.  He 
was  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Mihailovics,  who 
was  quite  successful  in  his  guerrilla  warfare. 
However,  gradually  other  underground  forces 
started  their  own  warfare,  and  this  faction 
grew  stronger  after  Hitler’s  attack  on  Soviet 
Russia.  For  some  time  these  two  groups  para¬ 
lyzed  each  other’s  action  rather  than  helped 
each  other. 

The  author  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
tracing  the  development  of  Tito,  the  leader 
and  organizer  of  that  other  group,  and  he 
gives  us  a  very  good  account  of  the  history  of 


the  Communist  movement  in  Yugoslavia, 
where  prior  to  World  War  Two  the  Party  was 
prohibited.  He  traces  the  Yugoslav  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  International  Brigade  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  He  describes  vividly  the 
events  following  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  Sum¬ 
mer  1939,  the  beginning  of  World  War  Two, 
the  chaotic  conditions  following  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  the  conquest  of  the  West,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Yugoslavia,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Chetniks  under  Mihailovics,  and 
the  guerrilla  actions. 

The  book  makes  some  interesting  points 
about  the  internal  antagonism  in  Yugoslavia 
between  the  Serbs  and  Croats,  which  was  a 
great  source  of  trouble  between  both  World 
Wars.  He  analyzes  thoroughly  the  split  be¬ 
tween  Tito  and  Stalin,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  in  Tito’s  policies  towards  the  West 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

Though,  as  may  be  expected,  the  book  is  in 
many  respects  too  subjective  and  one-sided,  the 
author  being  an  adversary  of  Tito,  it  would  lie 
useful  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

Charles  Sass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

**  John  Clark.  Lm  pensee  de  Ferdinand  Rru- 
netiire.  Paris.  Nizet.  1954.  260  pages. 
600  fr. 

In  this  book  is  traced  the  evolution  of  thought 
of  a  nineteenth  century  figure  who  was  critic 
and  literary  historian,  lecturer,  professor,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Revue  Bleue,  moralist  and  apologist 
of  Catholicism.  Clark  traces  the  intellectual 
itinerary  followed  by  Brunetiere  from  his 
early  articles  for  the  Revue  Bleue,  revealing 
vestiges  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  scien- 
tisme,  to  his  definitive  conversion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  faith.  The  author  underscores 
the  important  impact  of  the  events  of  1870, 
the  theories  of  Darwin  and  the  jiessimism  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  idealist  reaction  against 
Naturalism,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  the  Dreyfus  Affair  on  the  thought  of  Bru¬ 
netiere.  The  work  is  concentrated,  well  an¬ 
notated,  and  carefully  written.  The  appendi¬ 
ces,  which  contain  hitherto  unpublished  texts 
and  notes  of  Brunetiere,  will  interest  research 
scholars.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

Gilbert  Lely.  Vie  du  Marquis  de  Sade.  II: 
1773-1814.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  716 
pages.  2,100  fr. 

Volume  II  of  Gilbert  Lely’s  monumental  and 
definitive  life  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  is  based 
on  published  letters,  and  on  unpublished  docu- 
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mcnts  from  the  Archives  Nationales  as  well  as 
from  the  archives  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
the  Bastille,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Lely  also  ha^  access  to  Le  Fonds  Tarbe  and 
the  private  papers  of  Count  Xavier  de  Sade. 
In  all,  thirty-nine  inedits  are  given  and  there  is 
reference  to  many  more. 

Volume  II  is  an  almost  day-by-day  account 
of  the  last  forty-one  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  About  twenty-seven  years 
were  spent  either  in  prisons  or  in  asylums 
where  the  Marquis  wrote  much  of  his  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  life,  there  is 
a  valuable  analysis  of  the  works.  Most  biog¬ 
raphers  have  concluded  that  Napoleon  put 
Sade  in  the  asylum  because  he  had  written 
Zo/o<f  et  ses  deux  acolytes,  a  brutal  attack  on 
Josephine.  Gilbert  Lely  maintains  that  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  did  not  write  that  work,  and 
that  Bonaparte  put  him  in  the  asylum  because 
he  objected  to  his  works  in  general.  In  support 
of  the  view,  the  author  says  that  7.oloS  is  not 
in  the  style  of  the  Marquis  and  that  he  never 
mentioned  it  in  his  lists  of  writings. 

This  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  will  do 
much  to  clear  up  the  false  legends  and  inaccu¬ 
racies  which  have  sprung  up  concerning  the 
life  of  the  author  of  Justine.  Unfortunately  its 
attention  to  documents  and  its  many  footnotes 
make  it  difficult  to  read.  It  is  an  indispensable 
reference  work  for  any  student  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Sade.  Hobart  Ryland 

University  of  Kentuef^y 

**  Fernand  Gregh.  Mon  amitie  avec  Marcel 

Proust.  Paris.  Grasset.  1958.  159  pages. 

600  fr. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  one  with  whom 
we  went  to  school  or  college  can  ever  appear 
to  us  as  a  great  man  in  subsequent  years.  Fer¬ 
nand  Ciregh,  an  amiable  critic  and  a  gentle 
epigone  of  Symbolism,  was  a  friend  of  Proust 
at  the  lycee  and  founded  with  him  a  college 
magazine,  Le  Banquet.  He  was  attracted  to 
the  precious  talent  and  to  the  charm  of  Proust, 
but  distrusted  his  snobbery,  his  flatteries  of 
the  Countess  of  Noailles  and  of  the  Count  of 
Montesquiou,  through  which  he  saw;  he  was 
in  no  way  impressed  by  Les  plaisirs  et  les  jours, 
and  even  less  by  Gide’s  Nourritures  terrestres, 
and  he  wrote  why.  He  admired  Anatole 
France,  as  Proust  did,  dined  with  Proust  and 
Bergson,  received  several  curious  letters  from 
the  future  novelist. 

There  are  no  startling  revelations  in  this 
slim  volume;  the  tone  remains  urbane,  the 
scandal  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Once  again, 


we  learn  from  it  that  contemporaries  fail  to 
discern  the  promises  of  greatness  in  youthful 
works  and  that,  as  Proust  himself  asserted,  a 
writer  should  only  be  judged  on  his  written 
work,  not  on  what  he  says  in  the  daily  inter¬ 
course,  in  the  banter  or  the  paradoxes  of  so¬ 
cial  life.  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

^  Raymond  Aron.  L’Algerie  et  la  Re- 
publique.  Paris.  Plon.  1958.  147  pages. 
540  fr. 

Michel  Dcbrc.  Ces  princes  qui  nos  gouver- 
nent . . .  Lettre  aux  dirigeants  de  la  nation. 
Paris.  Plon.  1957.  206  pages.  600  fr. 
Edmond  Michelet.  Contre  la  guerre  civile. 
Paris.  Plon.  1957. 105  pages.  390  fr. 
L'Algerie  et  la  Republique  is  Raymond  Aron’s 
second  book  on  the  Algerian  problem.  The 
first,  La  tragidie  algSrienne,  roused  a  storm  of 
patriotic  indignation  as  being  coldly  intelectual 
and  realistic.  In  Aron’s  opinion,  integration, 
which  is  poison  to  the  colonists,  will  not  satisfy 
the  Algerian  Nationalists,  the  Arab  world,  the 
Bandung  group,  or  the  two  rabid  anti-colonial 
giants,  the  u.  s.  a.  and  the  u.  s.  s.  r.  Even 
if  {politically  feasible,  it  would  be  an  economic 
disaster;  for  it  would  require  hundreds  of  bil¬ 
lions  which  the  thrifty  French  are  reluctant  to 
squander  on  Algerian  welfare.  So  let  the  Al¬ 
gerians  squabble  in  peace  and  starve  in  liberty: 
It  is  their  country.  A  remarkably  shrewd  and 
cogent  plea.  Perhaps  the  results  (if  taken  at 
their  face  value)  of  the  Algerian  referendum 
may  alter  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It 
would  certainly  make  it  much  harder  for  the 
French  to  withdraw  and  like  it,  as  the  Dutch 
have  done. 

Debre’s  “princes”  are  ruling  elite:  a  few 
dozen  topflight  parliamentarians,  some  party 
leaders,  union  officials,  high  functionaries,  a 
few  magnates  of  the  press,  a  few  capit.ilists; 
they  alone  make  policies,  or  make  them  worse 
confounded.  Well-meaning,  intelligent  men, 
but  committed  to  the  chaos  which  seems  insep¬ 
arable  from  their  privileges.  The  remedy?  De 
Gaulle.  Senator  Debre  wrote  this  book  in  the 
winter  1956-57,  and  proved  a  true  prophet.  He 
is  now  President  de  Gaulle’s  Prime  .Minister. 
Too  eloquent.  Committed  to  the  Nation  as  an 
absolute;  more  so  than  Clemenceau  and  de 
Gaulle  himself.  For  the  student  of  French  af¬ 
fairs,  a  good  minor  document;  for  the  general 
public,  a  back  number. 

Like  Ces  princes,  Contre  la  guerre  civile  was 
written  in  the  tragic  twilight  of  the  Fourth, 
long  before  the  Algiers  pronunciamento.  Like 
Debre,  Michelet  was  a  Senator;  like  him,  he  is 
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now  in  dc  Gaulle’s  cabinet.  Not  so  eloquent  as 
Debrc.  A  plea  for  conciliation,  appeasement, 
in  Algeria  and  in  European  France.  First  con¬ 
dition  of  such  a  return  to  normalcy,  a  strong 
government,  which  de  Gaulle  alone  can  pro¬ 
vide.  Q.E.D. 

Michelet  denounces  Raymond  Aron’s  first 
book.  La  tragidie  algerienne,  which  advocated 
liquidating  the  hopeless  mess  by  the  same 
method  as  in  Tunis  and  Nforocco.  Special  con¬ 
tribution — important  because  it  seems  to  em¬ 
body  the  doctrine  of  the  Army  and  of  de 
Gaulle:  his  uncompromising  condemnation  of 
the  Algerian  colonists.  If  Algeria  is  part  of 
France,  all  Algerians  must  be  treated  as  French 
citizens;  integral  integration.  Such  a  policy  is 
as  palatable  to  the  colonists — whom  Michelet 
calls  nos  Sudistes — as  it  would  be  to  the  South 
.African  Boers,  or  to  our  own  Dixiecrats. 

These  three  very  intelligent  books  carry,  not 
a  lesson,  but  a  problem.  If  our  policies  lead  to 
hopeless  confusion  because  of  hopeless  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  thought,  the  French,  in  the  light  of 
CartCjian  and  Voltairian  reason,  are  almost  as 
bewildered  as  we  are.  .And,  at  present,  their 
difficulties  are  infinitely  more  tragic  than  ours. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

®  Jean-Marie  Culot.  Bibliographie  des  icri- 
vains  fran^ais  de  Belgique.  1881-1950. 
Bruxelles.  Palais  des  Academies.  1958.  vii 
-J-  304  pages. 

This  is  the  only  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
Belgian-French  literature  for  the  period  1881- 
1950.  Culot  presents,  first,  works  of  literary 
history  and  criticism,  then  anthologies  and 
collaborative  studies,  finally  individual  au¬ 
thors.  This  volume  begins  with  Gustave  Abel 
and  closes  with  Olivier-Georges  Destree.  Peri¬ 
odicals  to  which  they  contributed  and  titles  of 
interpretative  essays  follow  each  entry. 

Benj.M.  Woodbridge 
Corte  Madera,  Calif. 

**  Pierre  Daninos.  Le  secret  du  Major 
Thompson.  Paris.  Hachette.  1956.  271 
pages,  ill.  600  fr. 

This  amusing  little  book  is  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  the  Noteboolj^s  of  Major  Thompson  in 
which  the  author  poked  fun  at  the  French. 
In  this  new  volume  he  turns  his  attention  upon 
the  British  and  Americans.  The  resulting  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  is  as  delightful 
as  that  made  of  the  French.  Serious  people 
might  of  course  dismiss  this  book  as  mere 
summer  reading  and  take  up  Tocqueville  in¬ 
stead  to  study  the  American  character.  To  be 


sure,  Daninos  on  the  Americans  is  by  no 
means  profound;  yet  he  is  not  without  acute 
insight.  He  has  a  sure  eye  for  contradictions 
and  eccentricities,  and  he  draws  all  the  fun  he 
can  from  them.  Europeans  who  have  lived  in 
the  States  a  long  time,  or  Americans  who  have 
traveled  abroad  a  great  deal  will  probably  find 
that  what  Daninos  has  noted  makes  up  the 
striking  qualities  and  characteristics  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  What  he  has  to  say  is  far  from  the  whole 
truth;  but  it  is  also  not  really  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture.  Daninos  possesses  what  the  French  in¬ 
tellectuals  appraising  the  United  States  do  not 
always  have,  a  sense  of  humor.  On  the  whole, 
an  amusing  and  instructive  book  for  reading 
on  the  subway. 

Remy  G.  Saisselin 
Western  Reserve  U niversity 

**  Robert  Moisy.  Beaujolais.  Neuchatel.  Ba- 
conni^re.  1956.  95  pages,  ill.  -t“  4  plates. 
24  Sw.  fr. 

Splendid  photographs,  some  in  color,  project 
a  particularly  enchanting  province  of  that 
beautiful  garden,  France.  This  is  wine  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  book’s  emphasis  is  rightfully  on 
all  aspects  of  viticulture  and  its  increasingly 
popular  product,  the  “Beaujolais”  which  is  in 
many  regards  the  equal  of  its  grands  crus 
brothers  from  Burgundy  and  the  Bordeaux  re¬ 
gion:  “.Avec  lui  pas  de  subtilites,  pas  d’efforts, 
pas  de  rodomontades;  des  sensations  simples, 
fratches,  loyales.”  This  is  quoted  from  Louis 
Orizet’s  competent  comments  which  bridge 
the  pictures.  Yves  CJandon  has  contributed  an 
endearing  Introduction.  Browsing  through 
this  irresistibly  evocative  volume,  one  has  an 
overwhelming  nostalgia  for  a  bottle  of  Brouilly 
or  .Moulin-a-Vent. 

E.  E.  N. 

***  Jacqueline  Pirenne.  A  la  decouverte  de 
l‘.4rabie.  Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1958.  328 
pages,  ill.  16  plates.  1,480  fr. 

.Arabia,  the  great  subcontinent,  has  been  hard 
to  learn  about,  cloaked  in  mystery,  defended 
by  forces  of  nature  and  fierce  men.  The  pres¬ 
ent  book,  well  equipped  with  a  bibliography 
and  maps,  is  by  a  prominent  Arabist  who 
makes  the  account  of  Arabian  discovery  as  fas¬ 
cinating  as  a  novel. 

One  reads  absorbed  of  the  penetration  of  all 
sections  of  the  fazirat  al-  Arab  (“The  Island  of 
the  Arabs”),  but  especially  of  the  central  and 
southern  regions,  lands  long  shrouded  from 
the  gaze  of  western  man.  For  example,  the 
Najd  and  the  Eastern  Coast  were  in  shadow 
for  ages,  blazing  for  a  moment  in  the  precious 
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Safar  Namdh  of  Nasir-i  Khusraw  (c.  1040) 
and  the  Coast  shining  briefly  in  the  R'lhlah  of 
I  bn  Battutah  (c.  1332) — the  latter,  a  famous 
western  Arab  traveler,  was,  our  author  says, 
the  first  “modern”  explorer — but  thereafter 
the  whole  region  relapses  into  darkness  for 
ages.  True,  in  1799,  the  British  Resident  at 
Basrah,  a  certain  Rainaud,  visited  Hofuf  (an¬ 
cient  Gerra,  and  medieval  al-Ahsa,  seat  of  the 
dread  Qarmations)  for  a  week.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  galaxy  of  nineteenth  century  explor¬ 
ers,  travelers,  scientists,  and  politicos  burst  into 
these  unknown  marches  that  the  world  once 
more  became  aware  of  the  hidden  lands.  An 
Alexandre  Dumas  element,  even,  is  present, 
in  one  of  the  Occidentals — the  fictionist  (?) 
Palgrave  (c.  1865);  his  case  is  discussed  at 
length.  With  the  Yemen  it  w-as  the  same  story. 
With  much  arduous  labor  did  it  emerge  into 
the  light.  Then  came  the  twentieth  century, 
with  all  it  has  meant.  Details — above  all,  quo¬ 
tations  from  men  who  have  gone  Arabiaward 
since  the  1500’s — are  there,  awaiting  the  read¬ 
er’s  pleasure, 

Wm.K.  Ivie 
Ol{lahoma  City,  Okla. 


^  lean  Ullmo.  La  pensee  scientifique  mo- 
derne,  Paris.  Flammarion.  1958.  283 
pages.  850  fr. 

Jean  Ullmo  belongs  to  the  small  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  both  active  in  physics  research  and 
able  to  explain  to  the  educated  layman  the 
philosophical  foundation  of  modern  science. 


An  important  bibliographical  work  has  been  success¬ 
fully  completed  with  the  issuing  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Library  of  the  second  volume  of  Lau¬ 
rent  Le  Sage's  L’oeuvre  de  Jean  Giraudoux.  This  bibli¬ 
ography  of  works  and  articles  devoted  to  Giraudoux 
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The  first  half  of  the  book  describes  the  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  the  scientist  selects  out  of  experi¬ 
mental  data  what  the  author  calls  scientific 
objects,  discovers  relationships  between  these 
objects,  and  finally  proposes  a  hierarchy  of 
laws  and  operational  definitions  that  consti¬ 
tutes  a  physical  theory.  In  this  presentation 
the  author  focuses  his  attention  on  the  process 
itself,  and  examples  are  used  only  to  illustrate 
the  process.  Special  care  is  taken  to  relate  the 
modern  point  of  view  to  the  Aristotelian,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  positivist  point  of  view.  As  it  be¬ 
hooves  a  French  physicist,  special  care  is  taken 
to  exhibit  how  modern  physical  theory  solved 
those  difficulties  that  led  Poincare  to  conven¬ 
tionalism.  Throughout  the  discussion  the  read¬ 
er  is  constantly  aware  of  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  scientific  research. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
more  philosophical  aspects  of  scientific  activ¬ 
ity.  Here  the  problem  is  to  relate  the  present- 
day  scientific  point  of  view  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy,  causality,  determin¬ 
ism,  truth,  and  understanding  nature.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  unwilling  to  follow  Carnap  to  the  bitter 
end  and  label  such  enquiries  as  pseudo-prob¬ 
lems.  His  scholarly  discussion  of  the  various 
approaches  to  these  problems  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  on  account  of  the  author’s  familiarity 
with  both  fields.  The  book  ends  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit 
to  provide  an  index. 

C.  A.  Desoer 
University  of  California 


follows  Professor  Lc  Sage’s  L’oeuvre  de  Jean  Giraudoux. 
Essai  de  hihliographie  chronohgique,  published  in  1956 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  Library  in  co¬ 
operation  with  A.  Nizet,  Paris. 


Books  in  German 

(For  Other  Boo/^s  in  German,  see  "Headliners") 


**  Walter  Dietze.  Junges  Deutschland  und 
deutsche  Klasstl{.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  lx)e- 
ning.  1957.  393  pages.  18.50  dm. 

Walter  Dietze,  a  student  of  Hans  Mayer  and 
Ernst  Bloch,  has  written  a  penetrating  Marxist 
study  of  Young  Germany’s  attitude  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  principles  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and 
of  the  Young  Germans’  concern  with  the  in¬ 
terrelations  between  art  and  life,  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  reality.  Since  there  arc  no  reliable 
critical  editions,  other  than  that  of  Lauhe,  the 
author  made  use  of  first  editions,  newspapers, 
journals,  and  archival  documents. 

Dietze’s  well  documented  investigation  of 
literary  theory  and  aesthetic  thought  culmi¬ 
nates  in  an  analysis  of  Engels’s  pertinent  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  controversy,  which  “tower 
above”  all  others  of  the  time  and  anticipate 
Lenin’s  conception  of  two  cultures  within  one 
nation.  Engels  pictured  Goethe  as  an  example 
of  this  dichotomy:  a  contradictory  mixture  of 
rash,  defiant  genius  and  complacent,  circum¬ 
spect  philistinism. 

While  the  reader  is  frequently  reminded  of 
the  socio-political  orientation  of  Marxist  schol¬ 
ars  and  while  the  extrinsic  approach  to  the 
study  of  literature  pervades  the  entire  study, 
the  author  interprets  a  number  of  questions, 
such  as  the  anti-Goethe  struggle  of  the  Young 
Germans,  with  objectivity  and  clarity.  I  lis  con¬ 
clusions  arc  reached  after  weighing  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Notes  and  bibliography  take  up  over 
100  pages  of  the  volume. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Werner  Diirr.  Hermann  Hesse:  Vom  We- 
sen  der  Musif(  in  der  Dichtung.  Stuttgart. 
Silberburg.  1957.  120  pages  5  plates. 
8.80  dm. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of  Hermann 
Hesse  realizes  that  he  is  not  only  a  poet  but 
also  a  gifted  musician.  As  a  child,  Hesse  liked 
to  sing  and  play,  especially  the  violin,  and  his 
love  for  music  is  dominant  in  many  of  his 
works.  His  first  collection  of  poems  was  called 
Romantische  Lieder,  his  Gertrud  is  the  novel 
of  a  musician,  and  the  Steppentvolf  shows  his 
great  admiration  for  Mozart.  Many  of  Hesse’s 
works  are  composed  along  musical  lines. 

Werner  Diirr,  himself  a  musician  and  writ¬ 
er,  was  well  qualified  to  make  this  study. 


which  shows  great  understanding  and  in¬ 
sight;  it  should  be  quite  helpful  to  all  admirers 
and  students  of  Hesse  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Isolde  Emich.  Max  Mell:  Der  Dichter  und 
sein  Werk-  Wien.  Amandus.  1957.  83 
pages. 

The  Austrian  playwright  and  his  dramatic 
works  form  the  topic  of  this  literary  profile. 
Mell,  born  in  1882  in  the  southern  part  of 
Styria,  came  to  Vienna  in  his  early  youth,  and 
his  straight  ascent  to  the  top  was  marked  and 
greatly  furthered  by  his  decisive  and  earnest 
predilection  for  the  theater,  a  predilection 
manifesting  itself  clearly  when  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  saw  thrilling  performances  on  Vienna’s 
leading  stages.  Twice,  w’orld  wars  cruelly  in¬ 
terrupted  his  creative  endeavors:  During 
World  War  One  he  served  in  the  Austrian 
army;  during  1939-45  some  of  his  plays  w'crc 
banned  in  Germany  because  of  their  outspok¬ 
en  religious  tendencies. 

As  a  religiously  inspired  author  whose  very 
roots  came  from  Catholicism,  and  who  con¬ 
sidered  his  plays  Festspiele,  he  thought  them 
fit  to  be  staged  not  only  in  secular  theaters,  but 
in  the  open  air,  before  a  cathedral  or  a  cave 
even,  if  necessary.  His  great  poetic  strength, 
recognized  first  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
and  Hans  Carossa,  created  a  World  Theater, 
reborn  under  a  new,  stronger  religious  faith, 
a  kind  of  successor  to  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
and  Hofmannsthal,  although  he  never  reached 
their  unparalleled  mastery  of  language;  Mell’s 
themes,  besides,  are  more  profane  and  never 
reach  up  to  the  higher,  heavenly  spheres. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  V. 

**  Gottfried  Fischer.  Erzdhlformen  in  den 
Werken  Gerhart  Hauptmanns.  Bonn.  Bou- 
vier.  1957.  560  pages.  18  dm. 

This  study,  volume  II  in  a  series  entitled  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  Kunst-,  Musi^-  and  Literatur- 
wissenschaft,  does  not  quite  fulfill  the  expecta¬ 
tions  that  size  and  price  of  the  volume  suggest. 
It  is  presumably  a  dissertation,  reproduced  in 
an  offset  process  from  the  typewritten  manu¬ 
script.  Only  the  paper  covers  and  the  title 
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page  are  printed,  and  here  the  author’s  name 
is  misspelled  on  the  spine  of  the  volume  and 
pasted  over  with  a  correction  on  the  outside 
and  on  the  title  page! 

The  bulk  of  the  analysis  is  divided  into  three 
chapters:  “Die  Gestaltung  der  Zeit,”  “die  Ge- 
staltung  des  Raumes,”  and  “die  Sprache”  in 
the  narrative  works  of  Hauptmann.  Each  of 
these  has  dozens  of  subheadings,  often  only  a 
page  or  two  in  length,  with  endless  citations 
that  must  be  identified  at  the  back,  where  over 
1,800  footnotes  are  listed!  Though  the  study 
contains  some  valuable  and  interesting  obser¬ 
vations,  it  analyzes  and  enumerates  but  fails 
to  bring  together  its  findings  in  any  sort  of 
synthesis.  Walter  A.  Reichart 

University  of  Michigan 

**  Hermann  Gmelin,  ed.  &  tr.  Dante  Ali¬ 
ghieri.  Dte  Gdttliche  Komodie.  Ill:  Das 
Parodies.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1957.  628  pages. 
29.50  dm. 

Romano  Guardini.  Landschaft  der  Kwig- 
keit.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1958.  254  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

Cimelin’s  Commentary  on  the  Paradiso  com¬ 
pletes  his  great  work  on  the  Divine  Com¬ 
edy.  As  in  the  Inferno  and  the  Purgatorio, 
the  commentary  covers  both  the  general  is¬ 
sues  and  the  philosophic,  theological,  political, 
and  aesthetic  details  necessary  for  the  reading 
and  teaching  of  the  greatest  yet  most  difficult 
work  of  poetry  produced  in  the  1,600  years 
between  Vergil  and  Shakespeare.  The  Para¬ 
diso,  written  by  Dante  as  the  consummation 
of  his  own  personal  experience  and  of  his 
thought  about  a  universal  order  which  in¬ 
cludes  man  and  CJod,  can  be  appreciated  only 
from  such  a  commentary,  which  leads  through 
the  maze  of  medieval  symbolism  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  references  to  contemporary  condi¬ 
tions  and  concepts  which  were  a  matter  of 
course  to  Dante  and  his  public.  Thus,  the 
modern  reader  may  enjoy  Dante’s  unsurpassed 
genius  in  integrating,  as  a  humanist,  the  pa¬ 
gan  and  world-centered  traditions  of  Roman 
grandeur  with  the  God-centered  Thomist 
philosophy  of  the  high  Middle  Ages,  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  abstract  symbols  of  theology  into  the 
striking  beauty  of  his  imagery,  in  presenting, 
with  a  power  and  clarity  which  seem  to  tran¬ 
scend  the  limits  of  human  language,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  divine  presence.  In  addition  to 
many  references  to  Dante  literature,  the  com¬ 
mentary  includes  indices  of  persons  and  of 
basic  concepts. 

As  a  complement  to  this  Dante  commentary, 
the  second  volume  of  Guardini’s  Dante  essays 


will  find  its  place  in  every  college  library.  As 
one  of  the  ranking  Catholic  humanists  of  our 
time,  the  author  has  paralleled  his  work  on 
Dante  by  his  studies  on  other  writers  who 
combine  the  power  of  the  word  with  depth  of 
religious  experience:  Augustine,  Pascal,  H61- 
dcrlin,  Dostoevsky,  Rilke.  Ljindschaft  der 
Eivig^eit  contains  ten  essays  which  deal  with 
various  topics  of  Dante  research,  such  as:  the 
world  of  the  dead  in  Dante  and  in  Homer; 
God  as  source  and  as  goal  of  human  existence; 
Dante’s  landscapes  as  both  “objective”  and 
visionary;  physical  and  metaphysical  aspects 
of  his  imagery;  light  as  symbol  and  as  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  Commedia;  the  medieval 
search  for  truth  as  embodied  in  Dante’s  po¬ 
etry  and  thought;  existence  and  motion  in  the 
three  realms;  Dante’s  concept  of  history;  the 
punishment  of  the  thieves  in  Inferno  XXVI; 
the  last  sonnet  of  the  Vita  Nuova  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Commedia.  Finally,  as  a  personal 
epilogue,  Guardini  tells  about  his  way  to 
Dante  as  a  student  fifty  years  ago. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  P.  Felix  Gbssmann.  Das  F.ra  Epos.  Wiirz- 
burg.  Augustinus.  1955.  xii  114  pages, 
ill.  36  dm. 

Of  outstanding  interest  for  archeologists  and 
scholars  in  the  Babylonian  field  is  this  excel¬ 
lent  edition  of  the  Era  Epos,  by  the  Babylonian 
poet  Kabti-ilani-.Marduk.  Not  only  is  the  text 
given  in  transcription  but  a  fine  (Jerman  trans¬ 
lation  is  supplied.  Furthermore,  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  theology  of  the  Era  Epos  and 
the  life  and  outlook  of  the  poet,  its  composer. 
The  work  is  also  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  artistic  value  and  its  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  Its  large  format  gives  the  work  a  fine 
practical  value  from  the  standpoint  of  use,  the 
transcriptions  and  translations  being  on  paral¬ 
lel  pages.  The  whole  work  affords  a  complete 
and  well-focussed  picture  of  the  religious,  lite¬ 
rary,  and  historical  civilization  in  Babylonia 
around  700  B.C. 

Wm.  K.  I  vie 
()l{lahoma  City,  0/(la. 

**  Heinrich  Heine.  Schone  Wiege  meiner 
Leiden.  Walther  Vontin,  ed.  Hamburg. 
Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1956.  160  pages,  ill. 
-f-  16  plates.  8.80  dm. 

Heinrich  Heine’s  publishers  for  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years,  whose  proprietor  Julius 
Campe  (1792-1867)  supposedly  made  a  for¬ 
tune  out  of  his  monopoly  of  and  manipulations 
with  Heine’s  writings,  issued  this  most  at- 
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tractive  collection  of  “Hamburgische  Minia- 
turen”  for  the  1956  centenary  of  the  poet’s 
death. 

The  selections  consist  of  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  Heine  and  his  Hamburg  contacts 
and  are  drawn  from  his  prose  and  poetry,  let¬ 
ters  and  conversations,  w’ith  abundant  connec¬ 
tive  tissue  by  Walther  Vontin,  the  editor,  as 
well  as  a  useful  chronological  table  and  index 
of  names.  There  is  no  similar  book  of  Heine- 
Hamburg  reminiscences,  so  that,  despite  its 
nonscientihe  and  popular  tone,  Schone  Wiege 
ought  not  fail  in  any  respectable  Heine  col¬ 
lection.  Herman  Salinger 

Dul{e  University 

**  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Poetische  Werl^e.  II: 
Die  Elixiere  des  Teufels.  Ill:  Nachtstiic/^e. 
Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1958,  1957.  320,  334 
pages,  ill.  22  dm.  ea. 

These  two  volumes  continue  the  new  Hoff¬ 
mann  edition,  the  first  part  of  which  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  B.A.  32:2,  p.  156.  Each  unit  in¬ 
cludes  about  fifty  pen  drawings  by  Walter 
Wellenstein.  The  complete  set  will  provide  a 
textually  reliable  edition  of  Hoffmann’s  works 
without  annotations  and  variant  readings,  con¬ 
sisting  of  well-printed,  conveniently  sized  vol¬ 
umes.  Gerd  Gillhoff 

Randolph-Macon  College 

**  Lily  Hohenstein.  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1957.  404  pages. 
25  dm. 

Although  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  a  “definitive” 
interpretation  of  Meyer’s  life  and  work,  Lily 
Hohenstein  has  accomplished  here  for  the 
poet’s  soul  what  Heinrich  Henel  has  done  for 
.Meyer’s  poetry:  the  most  exhaustive  and  sen¬ 
sitive  study  to  date  of  the  primary  text  mate¬ 
rials  available  in  the  Zurich  archives. 

While  Lily  Hohenstein  necessarily  deduces 
Meyer’s  inner  development  chiefly  from  his 
letters  and  those  of  family  and  friends,  both 
studies  aim  to  recreate  the  horizontal  unity  of 
the  poet’s  creative  existence.  Lily  Hohen- 
stein’s  warm  insight — apparent  also  in  her 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Stifter  studies — evokes 
a  chronologically  cumulative  image  of  Meyer 
here,  reminiscent  of  Baudelaire’s  classic  roi 
depossSde.  By  suggesting  that  Meyer’s  was  a 
tragic  existence  precisely  because  his  personal¬ 
ity  split  was  non-pathological,  she  convincingly 
refutes  a  traditional  school  of  Meyer  research. 
The  split  in  his  sensitive  being  came  rather 
from  too  equal  an  antagonism  between  the 
mother-induced  power  of  absolute  Christian 
conscience  and  the  unconscionable  force  of  ere 


ative  genius.  Thus,  his  essential,  active  life  has 
given  us  the  immortal  poetry  and  Novellen; 
his  outer  life  of  institutional  conformity  has 
given  us — at  its  best — the  moral  figure  of  a 
mother-dominated  weakling,  living  or  erle- 
bend  only  through  his  oneness  with  his  sister 
Betsy;  at  its  final  worst — the  figure  of  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  fool  whose  bells  danced  seven  long 
years  to  wife  Luise’s  tune.  The  total  ethos  of 
Meyer’s  life  is  empathized  by  Lily  Hohenstein 
in  the  martyrdom  of  a  Dornenk^bnig. 

The  author’s  enthusiasm  makes  of  Meyer’s 
biography  a  dramatic  re-creation  only  occa¬ 
sionally  marred  by  the  excessive  subjectivity 
characteristic  of  such  a  treatment.  Lengthy  por¬ 
tions  of  letters  are  quoted  (also  in  French),  the 
volume  is  meticulously  annotated,  including  a 
complete  bibliography,  but  lacks  an  adequate 
index  or  table  of  contents. 

Roland  Hoermann 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Hans  Peter  Johannsen,  ed.  Deutsche  und 
ddnische  Dichter  der  Gegenwart.  Heide  / 
Holst.  Westholsteinische  Verlagsanstalt 
Boyens  &  Co.  1957.  286  pages.  5.80  dm. 

In  his  informative  introduction  to  this  antholo¬ 
gy,  the  editor  traces  the  development  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Danish  literature  from  the  Moderne 
and  the  Gennembrud  to  the  present.  While 
eschewing  the  matter  of  literary  influences,  he 
touches  in  passing  on  literary  contacts  between 
the  two  countries,  beginning  with  Klopstock 
and  Baggesen.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  an¬ 
thology  is  to  show  that  what  is  best  in  both  lit¬ 
eratures  today  continues  to  be  an  expression  of 
abiding  elements  in  Western  civilization  with 
roots  in  classical  antiquity,  Christianity,  and 
Humanism,  and  that  therefore  the  culture  of 
each  county  has  much  to  contribute  to  that  of 
its  neighbor.  With  this  in  mind,  Johannsen  has 
chosen  representative  excerpts  from  the  works 
of  six  German  writers  (Friedrich  Ernst  Peters, 
Ernst  Jiinger,  Carl  Zuckmayer,  Albrecht  Goes, 
Heinrich  Boll,  and  Wolfgang  Borchert)  and 
six  Danish  writers  (Karen  Blixen,  Jacob  Palu- 
dan,  Nis  Petersen,  Kaj  Munk,  Hans  Christian 
Branncr,  and  Martin  A.  Hansen).  The  editor 
also  provides  a  short  essay  on  each  author  as 
well  as  valuable  bibliographical  material. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Randolph-Macon  College 

**  Franz  Koch.  Idee  und  Wirlffichl{eit. 
Deutsche  Dichtung  zwischen  Romantih. 
und  Naturalismus.  2  vols.  Diisseldorf.  Eh- 
lermann.  1956.  527,  467  pages,  28,  38  dm. 
Interpretation  de  textes  had  become  the 
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fashion  in  Germany  when  the  vogue  of 
Geistesgeschichte  abated,  but  more  recently  the 
historical  point  of  view  is  again  gaining  favor. 
Professor  Koch  of  Tubingen  University  took 
the  bold  step  of  writing  a  history  of  nineteenth 
century  literature!  in  the  classical  tradition  of 
literary  history,  which  Alcker  had  last  at¬ 
tempted  with  success. 

The  first  part  discusses  the  Liberalist  move¬ 
ment,  then  a  chapter  on  transitional  writers 
leads  to  the  conservatives  Drostc,  Gotthelf,  and 
the  dialect  poets.  These  are  followed  by  a 
third  part  on  the  formalists  of  the  Hamerling, 
Geibel,  Heyse,  C.  F.  Meyer  kind.  The  second 
volume  takes  up  the  development  of  the  dra¬ 
ma,  concentrating  chiefly  on  the  better  known 
writers,  then  turns  to  the  epic  poets,  Keller, 
Storm,  Raabe,  and  Fontane.  Then  comes  a 
sound  bibliography  and  an  index. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  book  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
It  contains  many  fine  analyses,  but  keeps  some¬ 
how  within  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  is  obviously  permeated  with  a  liking  for 
its  authors  and  a  warmth  and  thoroughness 
about  its  concrete  life.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
gives  the  impression  of  a  good  literary  history 
rather  than  a  series  of  critical  evaluations.  An 
immense  amount  of  knowledge,  gained  by 
immense  reading,  had  to  precede  the  final 
presentation.  All  such  histories  are  bound  to 
have  something  glib  about  them,  since  no  writ¬ 
er  can  actually  love  all  his  material  and  thus 
must  seem  to  be  objective  in  a  domain  that 
actually  allows  only  for  subjective  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  Koch’s  book  this  objectivity  is  not 
objectionable,  but  rather  engaging.  Not  a 
powerful  personality  but  a  well-meaning  and 
tactful  interpreter  of  the  German  tradition. 
Koch  is,  however,  more  likely  to  give  what  a 
new  generation  needs  than  would  an  opinion¬ 
ated  strong-willed  partisan,  not  to  mention  an 
aesthete  whose  choice  of  material  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  he  himself  can  say  about  it. 
Koch  is  more  catholic  and  an  excellent  guide 
who  can  inspire  a  liking  and  an  interest  in 
much  that  was  good  in  nineteenth  century 
letters. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Karl  Otten,  ed.  Ahnung  und  Aujbruch: 

Expressionistische  Prosa.  Darmstadt.  Luch- 
terhand.  1957.  567  pages.  24.80  dm. 

In  an  impressive  volume,  a  member  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  expressionist  crew  has  gathered  many  of 
the  most  representative  pieces  of  expressionist 
prose,  almost  exclusively  fiction.  The  effect. 


however,  is  rather  startling.  Either  the  au¬ 
thor’s  principle  of  selection  has  inadvertently 
colored  the  picture,  or  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expressionist  mannerisms  over  the 
years;  at  any  rate,  the  reader  will  most  likely 
be  left  with  the  impression  that  the  depen¬ 
dency  of  this  generation  of  notorious  rebels 
on  the  poetic  language  of  the  preceding  schools 
and  movements  was  much  greater  than  he  had 
expected.  He  may  doubt  whether  the  editor 
has  achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  Otten  was  the  best  possible 
choice  for  the  editorship.  His  introductory  es¬ 
say  on  the  expressionist  generation  is  an  over¬ 
bearing  mixture  of  wildly  assembled  quotes 
from  other  authors  and  a  most  irritating  semi- 
critical  lyricism.  More  is  needed  really  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  case  of  Expressionism. 

Short  and  informative  biographical  sketches 
of  the  writers  represented  in  the  book  conclude 
the  volume.  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Theo  Piana.  Friedrich  Schiller.  Bildurl{un- 
den  zu  seinem  Leben  und  Schaffen.  Miin- 
chen.  Bong.  1957.  210  pages,  ill.  21.80  dm. 
This  well-made  collection  of  optical  Schiller- 
iana  will  be  a  delight  for  those  interested  in 
Schiller,  a  writer  too  little  known  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  In  pictures,  the  author  traces  Schil¬ 
ler’s  brilliant  and  short  career,  from  the  elive 
of  the  Military  Academy  in  Stuttgart  to  his  last 
days  in  Weimar  in  1806.  Piana  exhibits  not 
only  portraits  of  many  important  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  Schiller,  he  also  reproduces  first 
editions,  landscapes,  furnishings,  caricatures, 
etc. 

There  is  an  astonishing  number  of  excellent, 
less-known  portraits  of  Schiller  who,  like  many 
slightly  grotesque  young  men,  grew  more  im¬ 
posing  in  his  middle  age.  What  is  missing  are 
some  just  portraits  of  Goethe — Piana  seems 
determined  to  show  him  at  his  worst.  And 
while  it  is  gratifying  to  gaze  at  the  many  fac¬ 
similes  of  original  manuscripts,  Piana  has  l>een 
a  little  reticent  in  giving  us  reproductions  of 
the  stage  sets  of  Schiller’s  dramas  and  of  the 
actors  performing  in  them.  A  short  descrip¬ 
tive  commentary  (plus  index)  at  the  end  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  explanations. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

August  von  Platen.  Dichtungen.  Gunther 
Voigt,  ed.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Ivoening.  1957, 
Ixxiv  -f~  250  pages.  9.90  dm. 

The  German  poet  and  dramatist  who  sj>ent 
his  latter  years  in  Italy  (  1824-45)  produced 
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during  his  relatively  brief  span  of  life  (1796- 
1835)  a  tremendous  amount  of  literature:  epic, 
comedy,  lyric,  odes,  ballads,  sonnets,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  his  earlier  work  shows  the  influence  of 
Romanticism,  his  antagonism  to  Romanticism 
liecame  pronounced  in  his  maturity,  resulting 
in  the  enmity  of  Karl  Immermann  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine. 

The  editor  presents  a  selection  of  Platen's 
writings,  supplying  copious  notes  to  occasional 
l^tin  expressions,  historical  leaders,  and  lit¬ 
erary  references  which  are  embodied  in  the  po¬ 
etry.  The  editor  does  not  take  for  granted  that 
current  readers  are  acquainted  with  such 
names  as:  Homer,  Pindar,  Hume,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Plato,  and  Jupiter;  and  with  I.atin 
phrases  like:  Fxce  hominem  and  ante  diem. 
Apparently  educational  standards  have  “pro¬ 
gressed”  also  in  Europe  along  lines  similar  to 
ours  during  the  past  century. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  (Mo.)  College 

^  CJerhard  Storz.  Sprache  and  Dichtnng. 
Miinchen.  Kosel.  19S7.  439  pages.  19.80 
dm. 

With  this  profound  analysis  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  language  and  literature,  the  author 
of  the  Goethe-Vigilien  has  made  another  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  aesthetics  of  lit¬ 
erature.  This  one  is  a  study  of  both  the  poetic 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  inherent  in 
language  itself.  Elements  of  phonetics  and 
grammar  (time  perspective,  modi,  parts  of 
speech)  are  examined  with  a  view'  to  their  po¬ 
etic  effect.  Questioning  the  value  of  literary 
interpretation  which  is  primarily  based  on  the 
poet’s  intention  and  on  his  Weltanschauung, 
Storz  approaches  literature  von  der  Sprache 
her,  for  to  him  the  essentials  of  literature  are 
language  and  form.  Accordingly,  besides  lin¬ 
guistic  problems,  he  treats  those  of  structure 
and  form  such  as  the  poetic  picture,  verse, 
rhyme,  and  the  three  types;  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic.  The  author’s  habit  of  interrupting 
sentences  with  parenthetical  explanations  of¬ 
ten  makes  the  reading  of  this  by  no  means  easy 
lx)ok  still  more  difficult.  Yet,  no  one  occupied 
with  literary  criticism  and  the  aesthetics  of 
literature  can  afford  to  ignore  this  thought- 
provoking  study. 

Dagobert  de  Ijevie 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Frank  Thiess.  Das  Menschenbild  bei  Knut 
Hamsun.  Miinchen.  Langen /Muller.  1956. 
39  pages. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Knut  Hamsun’s 


art  is  coming  in  for  a  revival  of  interest  mani¬ 
festing  itself  suddenly  in  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries.  This  essay,  or  lecture,  by  a  veteran  Ger¬ 
man  novelist  is  symptomatic  of  it.  Thiess  ana¬ 
lyzes  Hamsun’s  character  depiction  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  in  it  the  clue  to  the  great  Nor¬ 
wegian  narrator’s  subtle  fascination.  Pertinent 
though  several  of  Thiess’s  observations  are,  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute  much  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  genius  whom  he  ad¬ 
mires, 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Johannes  Urzidil.  Das  Gluc/(  der  Gegen- 
wart:  Goethes  .dmeri/^abild.  Zurich.  Arte¬ 
mis.  1958.  58  pages,  3.65  Sw.  fr. 

From  around  1775  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
Goethe’s  interest  in  the  New  World  never 
ceased.  It  became  more  and  more  intense  af¬ 
ter  1819  when  young  Americans  studying  in 
Gottingen  frequently  visited  him  and  when  in 
the  1820’s  Prince  Bernhard  von  Weimar  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  United  States  and  later  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  journey.  Direct  and 
indirect  reflections  of  (Joethe’s  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  America  can  be  detected  in  many  of 
his  writings,  in  his  diaries  and  conversations 
as  well  as  in  various  poems,  in  Faust  and  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister. 

Johannes  Urzidil  has  compiled  all  such  al¬ 
lusions  to  America  and  strung  them  up  with  a 
loose  connecting  text,  Goethe’s  concern  with 
democracy  and  self-government  seems  unduly 
played  up.  Actually  his  interest  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  gravitated  more  towards  the 
mineralogy  and  geology  of  Central  and  South 
America  than  towards  the  political  experiment 
of  the  United  States.  Less  than  one  half  of 
this  little  book  justifies  the  subtitle  Goethes 
.dmeri\abild .  The  remainder  outlines  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Amerihpas  Goethebild ,  a  story  not  only 
of  acceptance  and  admiration,  but  also  of  mis¬ 
interpretation  and  rejection.  Previous  studies 
by  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Walter  Wadepuhl, 
Fritz  Strich,  and  Henry  Pochmann  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  complex  interrekationship  Goethe- 
America  more  extensively  and  discriminating¬ 
ly  than  it  could  be  done  in  this  brief  survey. 

Dieter  Cunz 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Kurt  Benesch.  Der  Masslose.  Wien.  Zsol- 
nay.  1956.  288  pages.  11.80  dm. 

The  underlying  idea  of  this  book,  to  project 
the  grandiose,  universal  tragedy  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  be  bound  by  the  fetters  of  one’s  own 
fate  into  the  insignificant  person  of  a  streetcar 
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conductor,  was  basically  sound.  If  it  could  have 
been  realized  successfully,  it  might  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  vignette  of  universal  proportions. 
However,  the  author’s  attempt  to  portray  a  lit¬ 
tle  world  of  little  people  degenerates  into  a 
sordid,  trite  mixture  of  trash  and  soap  opera. 
A  basic  axiom  has  been  ignored,  namely,  the 
effect  of  monotony  is  not  created  by  monoto¬ 
nous  writing,  and  the  result  is  that  the  exag¬ 
gerated  pathos  and  the  histrionic  hysteria  of 
“Der  Masslose”  presents  us  only  with  “ein 
massloser  Kitsch.” 

Hlal{e  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

**  Ernst  Bertram.  Das  Zedernzimmer.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Insel.  1957.  102  pages.  8.50  dm. 

It  is  unmistakable  that  this  collection  of  imagi¬ 
nary  letters  describing  Goethe  (“.  .  .  ein  sehr 
ernster  Scherz”)  was  conceived  by  the  same 
mind  that  inspired  the  Nietzsche  mythos.  Ber¬ 
tram  has  the  Grand  Duchess  Paulowna,  writ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  years  after  Cioethe’s  death, 
attempt  here — differently  from  Betti na — to  re¬ 
produce  that  poet’s  utterances  made  during 
the  twenty-eight  years  of  their  conversations, 
which  took  place  largely  in  the  cedar-panelled 
study  of  Maria  Paulowna’s  residence  in  Wei¬ 
mar. 

The  avowedly  fictitious  nature  of  the  diary 
excerpts  not  only  tends  automatically  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  historical  Goethe,  but  the  aphoristic 
visionariness  of  their  contents  combined  with 
the  worshipful  style  of  their  frame  also  pro¬ 
mote  this  mythical  stature  and  distance.  Al¬ 
though  these  embellishing  undertones  of  self- 
conscious  sententiousness  in  Bertram’s  “Goe- 
thebild”  and  the  Grand  Duchess’s  uncritical 
adulation  are  occasionally  disturbing,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  remarkable  ability  for  sustained  empa¬ 
thy  in  his  last  work  (dedicated  to  Kippenberg 
;.nd  Carossa)  betrays  a  profound  familiarity 
with  Cioethe’s  universe. 

Roland  Hoermann 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Robert  Braun.  Das  wiedergefundene 
Wort.  Ausgewdhlte  l^leine  Prosa.  Wien. 
Bergland.  1956.  89  pages. 

These  stories,  sketches,  and  personal  memories 
of  Robert  Braun,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Aus¬ 
trian  poet  Felix  Braun  and  the  poetess  Kathe 
Braun-Prager,  are  deceptively  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious.  But  underneath  the  simplicity 
there  appear  a  considerable  number  of  subtle 
ideas  and  very  movingly  depicted  situations. 
A  whole  world  of  boyhood  inhibitions  and 
longings  emerges;  at  the  same  time,  the  pic¬ 


ture  of  Vienna  in  the  first  decade  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  is  evoked,  including  scenes  of  Jewish 
lower  middle  class  life  (Robert  Braun  and  his 
brother  and  sister  are  Catholic  converts  and 
devout,  practicing  Catholics)  and  school  mem¬ 
ories;  even  the  figure  of  Freud,  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  young  Braun,  is  con¬ 
jured  in  these  pages,  the  reminiscences  of  a 
shy,  introspective  boy  whose  kind  disposition 
tinges  the  narratives  with  genuine  warmth. 

This  reviewer  is  reminded  of  his  own  youth 
and  naturally  feels  nostalgic  as  he  reads 
Braun’s  pleasant  small  book.  But  if  it  should 
appear  that  life  was  easier  in  Vienna  before 
the  First  World  War,  particularly  in  these 
petit  bourgeois  surroundings,  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  struggle  for  existence  was  hard¬ 
er  in  many  respects;  to  be  sure,  this  impres¬ 
sion  may  be  gathered  from  these  stories  too, 
although  only  indirectly. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
SI(idmore  College 

**  Edwin  Erich  Dwinger.  Es  geschah  im 
fahre  1965.  Salzburg.  Pilgram.  1957.  313 
pages.  72  s. 

This  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  translated  into 
every  language,  so  that  everybody  could  read 
about  the  horrors  of  World  War  Three  before 
these  actually  happen.  Then,  fierhaps,  Arma¬ 
geddon  never  would. 

For  in  this  story  the  reader,  t(M>,  cringes  with 
apprehension  as  he  sees  the  mammoth  icbm’s 
whoosh  into  the  sky  on  their  mission  of  total 
destruction,  he  aches  from  staggering  dismay 
over  the  countless  millions  of  charred  casual¬ 
ties,  he  trembles  in  terror  as  he  watches  the 
shaken  survivors  finally  fearfully  test  the  po¬ 
tentially  poisonous  air  outside  their  stifling 
underground  bunkers,  and  he  laments  despair¬ 
ingly  over  the  uncertain  future  of  a  planet 
practically  completely  bereft  of  edible  food  and 
arable  soil. 

This  challenging  book  by  a  well-known  au¬ 
thor  should  be  a  “must”  on  everyone’s  reading 
list,  so  that  he  might  learn  what  it  may  mean 
today  to  have  opened  Pandora’s  box.  Then, 
too,  man  may  decide  to  deport  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  events  herein  recorded  will 
remain  fictional.  U.  K.  Fehlau 

Tulane  University 

^  Herbert  Frank.  Sohn  der  Nacht.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1957.  384  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  is  partly  a  murder  mystery  and  partly 
the  case  history  of  the  type  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent  who  is  pathologically  devoid  of  moral 
judgment  and  who  is  impervious  to  the  influ- 
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cncc  of  love  and  kindness.  The  victim  is  the 
wife  of  an  architect,  a  long-suffering,  angelic 
woman,  whose  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  her 
husband,  daughter,  and  no-good  son  is  of  the 
demoralizing  and  depressing  kind.  When  this 
good  lady  is  found  on  a  sofa  cruelly  murdered, 
suspicion  centers  on  a  number  of  neighbors 
and  relatives,  and  only  at  the  end  is  the  killer 
revealed.  As  a  murder  mystery,  the  book  is 
therefore  successful.  The  literary  genre  of 
the  whodunit,  however,  somewhat  frustrates 
the  author’s  intention  of  exploring  the  nature 
and  psychology  of  evil. 

Paul  Kurt  Ac/(ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Karl  Grebe.  Militdrmustl{.  .Munchen.  List. 

1958.  208  pages.  10.80  dm. 

Even  when  I  consider  Carossa,  Binding,  Jiin- 
ger,  Renn,  and  perhaps  the  Munich  art  histo¬ 
rian  who  got  Mit  zwei  7.entnern  durch  den 
Weltkrieg,  I  feel  that  the  cellist  C'ircl>e  wrote  a 
greater  book  than  any  of  them.  But  his  cxjse- 
riences  were  in  Hitler’s  army  where  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  non-coms  and  the  educated 
men  inducted  in  1940  were  considerably 
greater  and  where  the  stakes  in  all  respects 
were  higher  than  in  1916.  Sergeants  have 
often  been  described  as  sadistic,  and  artists 
tend  to  overrate  the  sadism  of  any  one  who 
makes  them  uncomfortable,  but  the  figures 
drawn  here  simply  sound  and  look  true, 
(irebe  never  depicts  himself  as  a  saint;  he  gets 
out  of  whatever  can  l>e  got  out  of;  he  might 
have  joined  a  band,  but  he  was  too  good  a  mu¬ 
sician  to  be  able  to  stand  it;  thus  he  could  com¬ 
pose  a  captain’s  play  and  even  get  recognition 
from  the  colonel. 

The  grotesque  situations  and  the  utter  in¬ 
efficiency  of  all  army  organization,  which  is 
fundamentally  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  sub¬ 
alterns  who  do  the  clerical  work  and  who  can 
detach  themselves  or  others  quite  easily  if 
they  arc  shrewd  enough,  abound  in  this  book 
as  in  all  war  books.  But  as  one  knows  from 
history  and  the  tales  of  interrogation  officers, 
the  Hitler  army  was  the  best  or  [icrhaps  next 
best  in  point  of  grotesqueness.  An  educated 
man  can  manage  to  draw  some  satisfaction  out 
of  it  if  he  wants  this  army  to  fail;  at  the  same 
time  he  has  conflicts  of  conscience  when  he  re¬ 
gards  himself  as  a  soldier  with  a  duty  to  ful¬ 
fill;  but  again  he  is  a  poor  mortal  who  wants 
to  save  his  life.  All  of  this  we  sec  in  a  rich 
display  here.  Ernst  lunger’s  falseness  and  du¬ 
bious  snobbishness  look  extremely  weak,  even 
artistically,  when  seen  in  comparison  with  this 
cellist’s  book. 


This  is  a  marvelous  book  that  should  be 
translated  and  that  will  outlast  many  a  best 
seller.  For  the  man  who  wrote  it  was  a  Man 
and  not  a  pedant  or  a  mere  writer,  and  he  was 
a  Human  Being.  But  he  was  above  all  a  poor 
living  creature  caught  up  in  the  abominable 
contraptions  that  the  “Defense  Departments’’ 
set  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  best  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Hartmut  Grund.  Sechs  Spiele.  Hamburg. 

Claassen.  1955.  287  pages. 

One  may  call  this  very  demanding  novel 
which  resembles  a  scries  of  short  stories  held 
together  by  philosophical  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  an  cxistentialistic  allegory,  in  which 
realism,  surrealism,  and  symbolism  arc  blend¬ 
ed  into  one  unity.  Needless  to  say  that  a  short 
summary  can  not  do  it  justice,  yet  the  attempt 
shall  be  made. 

Death  (personified  as  The  Stranger)  and 
.Man  (a  gravedigger)  arc  gambling  for  the 
physical  survival  of  several  people  whose  de¬ 
pressing  stories  arc  presented  between  the  six 
card  games  to  which  the  title  refers.  While 
these  stories  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
involved,  they  reveal  the  terrible  truth  of  shift¬ 
less  lives,  devoid  of  any  responsibility,  whose 
protagonists  arc  compelled  by  their  own  death- 
drives  into  complete  self-effacement.  After 
the  gravedigger  has  learned  that  man  is  po¬ 
tentially  free  in  accepting  or  denying  respon¬ 
sibility  not  only  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
other  people  but  also  for  his  own  death  as  an 
integral  part  of  “Being,”  he  takes  his  stand 
and  gains  his  freedom  in  the  cxistentialistic 
sense. 

We  may  expect  much  of  this  gifted  newcom¬ 
er  on  the  German  literary  stage. 

Margareta  /.  Baacl^e 
Purdue  University 

Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Mignon.  Giitersloh. 

Bertelsmann.  1957.  144  pages,  ill.  7.50  dm. 
This  final  tribute  to  the  world  of  Goethe  and 
of  Stresa  and  Lago  Maggiore  was  begun  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Mdrchen — in  the  early 
war  years — but  w'as  not  completed  until  1944 
and  published  first  in  1947.  The  new  edition, 
attractively  bound  in  blue  linen  to  match  the 
recently  published  set  but  in  a  smaller  format, 
contains  eight  illustrations  by  G.  Ulrich.  The 
narrative  is  in  the  first  person  and  unmistak¬ 
ably  reflects  Hauptmann’s  preoccupation  with 
Goethe  and  the  world  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  It 
is  something  of  a  farewell,  a  visionary  expe- 
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rience  in  a  realm  of  romantic  fascination,  in 
which  Hauptmann  conjures  up  memories  of 
the  old  Goethe,  Mignon,  and  the  Harpist  in 
an  aura  magica. 

Walter  A.  Re ic hart 
University  of  Michigan 

H.  ].  Kaeser.  Mehr  als  Ltebe.  Zurich. 
Fiissli.  1957.  252  pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  seems  mainly  written  for  women. 
The  story  takes  place  in  Chicago  and  London. 
The  author,  who  emigrated  from  Germany  to 
Sweden,  knows  both  cities,  but  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  her  preconceived  ideas.  Something 
similar  happens  to  her  persons.  Her  story  of 
a  childless  woman,  obsessed  with  a  craving  for 
childbearing,  might  be  stirring;  the  author 
has  the  insight  and  skill,  but  she  can  not  bear 
to  look  at  the  darker  sides  of  life  for  too  long. 
Except  for  an  inconsequential  Uriah  Heep 
figure,  her  persons  are  reasonably,  sometimes 
unreasonably,  good,  and  the  reader  soon  feels 
that  somehow  all  will  end  well. 

Emma  E.  Kann 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

**  Hans  Lipinsky  -  Gottersdorf.  Finsternis 
iiber  den  Wassern.  Gottingen.  Vander- 
hoeck  &  Ruprccht.  1957.  158  pages.  6.80 

dm. 

This  psychological  sea-novel  received  the  1957 
literary  prize  annually  awarded  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  “Hochseefischerei.”  The  style  of  vvHting 
and  plot  construction  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Lipinsky-Gottersdori’s  previous  successful 
novels,  such  as  Gesang  des  Abcntcuers  and 
Wanderung  im  dun/(len  Wind. 

The  novel  is  based  on  the  author's  own  ex¬ 
cursion  on  the  steamer  Hannover  into  the  Ba¬ 
rents  Sea.  The  plot  centers  around  the  ship’s 
captain  who  faces  insurmountable  battles 
against  the  elements  and  later  against  his  cred¬ 
itors  at  home  when  the  catches  are  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  main  objections  one  will  find  are  the 
use  of  epic  style  on  trivialities  and  excessive  use 
of  naarine  terminology.  Nevertheless,  the  en¬ 
thusiast  for  personal  sea-adventures,  related 
on  the  psychological  rather  than  the  physical 
plane  of  action,  will  enjoy  this. 

fohn  Mtchalski 
Marquette  University 

*  Daniel  Casper  von  l.ohcnstein.  Afrtf^a- 
nische  Trauerspiele.  Klaus  Gunther  Just, 

ed.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1957.  xx  -f' 
pages,  ill.  58  dm. 

Klaus  G.  lust,  a  thorough  scholar  indeed,  has 
now  finished  editing  all  dramas  of  the  Silc 


sian  author  Lohenstcin.  In  this  third  volume 
he  includes  Cleopatra  and  Sophonisbe,  two 
heroines  who  are  placed  against  the  North 
African  background  as  the  baroque  dramatist 
conceived  it.  As  in  his  two  preceding  vol¬ 
umes  (sec  B.A.  28:4,  p.  51  and  30:2,  p.  194) 
the  editor’s  preface,  introductions,  and  annota¬ 
tions  arc  revealing  and  helpful.  All  students 
of  German  literature  will  be  pleased  that,  af¬ 
ter  many  decades,  Lohcnstcin’s  tragedies  arc 
available  again  in  an  excellent  reprint. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  .Marga  Markwaldcr.  V ersunhene  Melodie. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1957.  310  pages.  14.80 
dm. 

In  her  native  Switzerland,  Marga  Markwaldcr 
is  best  known  for  her  wholesomely  humorous 
books  for  girls.  In  Sinfonie  der  Liebe  and  its 
sequel  V ersunitene  Melodie  (either  of  the  two 
may  be  read  independently),  though  her  reck¬ 
less  use  of  American  expressions  adds  piquan¬ 
cy  to  the  surface  lightness,  adult  problems  arc 
handled  with  due  seriousness.  As  the  titles 
indicate,  the  two  books  arc  unashamedly  ro¬ 
mantic,  But  this  does  not  preclude  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  two  widely  different  worlds: 
concert-halls  and  hospitals. 

The  love  of  the  famous  orchestra-conductor 
-Mathis  ten  Brink  and  his  wife  Bcttina — gyne¬ 
cologist  and  surgeon  in  Switzerland  and  later 
in  New  York — is  put  to  the  supreme  test  when 
he  is  to  go  on  tour,  and  she  cannot  accompany 
him  on  account  of  a  dying  child  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal — ein  Kleiner  Gangster  who  is  alone  in  the 
world  and  clings  to  her  with  his  whole  soul. 
The  plane  crashes,  and  Mathis  suffers  a  skull 
fracture  that  results  in  a  rare  form  of  aphasia. 
He  retains  his  skill  as  a  virtuoso,  hut  is  unable 
to  direct.  He  can  hear,  but  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what  is  said  to  him.  Everything  must  be 
in  writing,  and  in  English!  Since  his  mother 
tongue  is  Frisian,  and  Bettina’s  is  Romansh, 
German  has  been  the  language  of  their  love. 
But  her  struggles  with  the  langu,age  are  the 
least  of  the  troubles  of  this  amazing  woman 
whom  her  husband  docs  not  remember.  On 
account  of  her  devotion  and  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  her  own  breakdown  in  health  is  only 
temporary.  Her  independence,  shown  in  her 
firm  convictions  against  psychotherapy,  ato¬ 
nal  music,  the  abstract  in  art,  and  the  effront¬ 
ery  of  “news  hawks”  and  press  photographers, 
is  at  least  a  challenge  to  the  devotees  of  all 
these  things. 

\  year  later  her  husband  fully  recovers  and 
is  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  Opera  and 
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Philharmonic  in  Vienna,  where  Bettina  takes 
charge  of  a  private  clinic  for  women.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  charming  than  the 
fairy-tale  atmosphere  of  their  home,  with  the 
two  small  children  of  their  mature  years. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  Horst  Monnich.  Hist  die  Toten  haben  aus- 
gelernt.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  1956. 
176  pages.  8.80  dm. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  tragedy  that  fails.  A  man 
called  Przybilla  labors  to  fashion  his  fate  but 
must  realize  that  he  has  none,  that  he  is  a 
nonentity;  labors  to  prove  himself  in  adversity, 
seeks  it  out,  yet  in  vain  because  conflict  evades 
him.  After  a  concatenation  of  failures,  his 
hour  has  seemingly  come.  However,  the  events 
take  an  ironic  turn,  forcing  Przybilla  to  accept 
defeat  and  submit  to  the  inexorable:  Life  has 
chosen  to  deny  him.  The  story  reaches  its  apo¬ 
gee  during  the  final  days  of  World  War  Two, 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern  front. 

Monnich’s  writing  is  perceptive  and  lucid. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

*  Wolfgang  Monecke.  Tauwind.  Ciiitersloh. 
Bertelsmann.  1957.  319  pages.  10.80  dm. 

Like  numerous  postwar  narratives,  this  novel 
deals  with  marital  problems.  Trouble  here 
arises  when  a  presumably  dead  war  veteran 
unexpectedly  emerges.  He  disturbs  the  peace 
of  a  married  woman  who,  while  on  duty  as  a 
military  nurse,  had  prevented  hint  from  sui¬ 
cide  by  giving  him  the  comfort  of  love.  The 
conflict  created  through  his  appearance  is 
solved  when  a  lunatic  assassinates  the  intru¬ 
der.  While  this  rather  accidental  solution  fails 
to  satisfy  the  discriminating  reader,  the  book 
is  otherwise  well  written  and  offers  good  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

**  Ernestine  Moor.  Das  Fapierschiff.  Koln. 
Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1957.  373  pages. 
15.80  dm. 

Ernestine  Moor’s  novel  is  the  [personal  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  manager  of  a  small-town  utilities 
company  who  records  one  week  of  his  life  in 
a  terse,  depressing  prose.  Neuhov,  the  mana¬ 
ger,  is  troubled  by  old  unresolved  relationships 
with  his  friend,  Thias,  who  is  now  dead,  and 
with  a  former  love,  Irmela,  who  had  married 
Thias.  Neuhov  himself  is  married  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  midwife,  a  bossy  type  of  mate  whose 
lack  of  lovable  qualities  makes  his  remem¬ 


brance  of  things  past  a  plausible  enough  oc¬ 
cupation.  When  he  comes  across  an  old  diary 
which  Thias  had  kept  during  his  last  fatal 
illness,  Neuhav  begins  to  see  things  in  a  new 
perspective.  Irmela  re-enters  his  life  briefly 
but  he  fails  to  resume  his  former  loving  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Ernestine  Moor’s  style  when  she  lets  Neu¬ 
hov  tell  his  tale  is  excellent.  Unfortunately  she 
diminishes  the  total  effect  of  the  book  by  in¬ 
troducing  Thias ’s  diary  in  exactly  the  same 
style.  This  is  her  first  book  and  it  is  a  prom¬ 
ising  performance  even  if  the  total  work  is 
not  completely  satisfactory. 

Paul  Kurt  Ac/^ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Walter  Oberer.  Ein  Sommer  l^ehrt  zurucl{. 

Zurich.  Artemis.  1957.  197  pages. 

The  plot  of  this  little  novel  is  deceptively  sim¬ 
ple.  Stan  and  Alice,  married  for  quite  a  few 
years,  are  happy  together.  There  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Then 
comes  one  particular  summer  at  the  seaside. 
Enters  beautiful  Moira,  a  young  girl  who  falls 
in  love  with  Stan.  Stan  is  used  to  having 
women  “react”  positively,  hut,  hitherto,  good 
business  man  that  he  is,  he  has  always  re¬ 
frained  from  taking  chances.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen  this  time.?  We  will  not  divulge  more  of 
the  story,  which  is  clever  and  charming,  and 
marred  only  by  a  rather  unhappy  bright  idea 
of  the  author,  that  of  using  an  artificial  de¬ 
vice  (letting  inanimate  objects  speak  and  “tes¬ 
tify”).  We  hope  for  more  and  even  better 
novelettes  to  come  from  the  j)en  of  this  gifted 
author,  whose  forte  is  a  keen  sense  of  reality 
and  an  admirable,  artfully  simple  style,  a  rarity 
in  contemporary  German  fiction. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Heinz  Rieder.  Der  Pirat  Gottes.  Miinchen. 

Ehrenwirth.  1957.  112  pages.  5.80  dm. 

It  must  be  difficult  indeed  to  “write  back  into” 
a  four  hundred  year  old  situation.  As  a  story 
of  cruelty  and  mad  action,  this  w’ould  have 
qualified  as  a  good  swashbuckling  talc.  The 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  Statthalter  and 
his  chaplain  by  “God’s  Pirate”  is  spellbinding. 
The  sacking  of  Havana  by  the  frenzied  In¬ 
dians  is  excellent  Darstellungsgabe, 

The  characters,  for  the  most  part,  however, 
have  the  flat  dimensions  of  paper  dolls.  One 
feels,  also,  that  the  author  rushes  to  his  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  is  “tacked  onto”  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  rather  than  a  natural  outgrowth. 
There  is  the  feeling  that  he  leans  too  heavily 
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upon  the  mouthpiece  technique  in  his  philoso¬ 
phizing  about  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  God. 
There  is  religious  fanaticism  here  indeed:  That 
of  the  good  priest  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
bad  priest.  The  publisher’s  glowing  recom¬ 
mendation  as  a  Heilsgeschichte  seems  unjus¬ 
tified. 

Perhaps  if  this  slender  volume  were 
plumped  out  into  a  movie  scenario,  it  would 
come  nearer  to  the  development  of  its  pro¬ 
posed  theme:  the  eternal  struggle  between 
right  and  might. 

Katherine  Wall  Coulbourn 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

^  Lotte  Schallas.  Das  Einhorn  und  die 
Lowen.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch. 
1957.  335  pages.  14.80  dm. 

English  history  is  replete  with  unsuccessful 
pretenders  to  the  crown.  James  of  Monmouth, 
the  “Protestant  Duke,’’  bastard  son  of  Charles 
II  and  object  of  anti-Catholic  hopes  in  James 
II’s  reign  (1685-1688),  is  neither  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  nor  the  most  interesting  of  English 
would-be-usurpers.  But  his  piddling  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  king  was  in  some  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  a  large  standing 
army  and  of  the  “Bloody  Assizes.’’  Since  these 
policies  eventually  led  to  the  Glorious  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Monmouth  episode  gains  in  histori¬ 
cal  importance. 

Lotte  Schallas  has  enough  stature  in  the  field 
of  Stuart  history  to  move  with  confidence, 
though  pedantic  scholarship  will  raise  objec¬ 
tions,  not  to  fallacies  but  to  questionable  em¬ 
phases.  Nevertheless,  this  book  strikes  the 
reviewer  as  more  genuine,  forceful,  and  read¬ 
able  than  most  Restoration  novels  recently  on 
the  market.  Robert  Schwarz 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*  Schlehdorn.  Die  Sphinx  und  der  Regie- 
rungsrat.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1957. 
122  pages.  6.50  dm. 

Little  anecdotes  and  aphorisms  are  woven 
around  a  certain  “Regierungsrat  Julius,”  a 
distant  relative  of  Jean  Paul’s  and  Russian 
writers’  heroes.  The  booklet  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated — to  a  degree — by  anyone  who  went 
through  the  curriculum  of  a  Humanistisches 
Gymnasium,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  not  find 
too  many  readers  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  not  be  an  indictment  of  the  book.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  only  be  understood  by  a  person 
thoroughly  familiar  with  German  educational 
and  administrative  conditions. 


The  author  (whose  first  name  is  not  even 
listed  in  Kurschners  Deutscher  Literatur-Ka- 
lender)  is,  like  many  modern  German  humor¬ 
ists,  so  incessantly  joking  and  witty  that  it 
hurts.  However,  he  is  a  descendant  of  Victor 
Auburtin,  once  well  liked,  now  hardly  re¬ 
membered. 

We  liked  the  following  fable  in  the  book: 
An  author  asked  Zeus  for  a  few  thunderclouds 
to  adorn  his  new  drama.  The  god  granted 
them,  but  forgot  to  wrap  them  around  the 
lightning.  So  originated  Pathos  (in  the  derog¬ 
atory  German  sense).  In  another  story  Hermes 
is  called  der  gottlose  Gott  on  account  of  his 
pranks.  “Und  so  jagt  ein  toller  Scherz  den  an- 
dern” — as  the  stupid  lieutenant  closed  his  tale 
of  the  hopeless  jokes  told  in  some  distant 
garrison.  Robert  Rie 

St.  Olaf  College 

Klaus  Stephan.  So  wahr  mir  Gott  helfe. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1958.  454  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Cierman  who 
swore  five  times  “so  help  me  God!”  The  oath 
was  taken  four  times  in  (Jerman  formations, 
and  a  fifth  time  as  a  PW  volunteer  in  a 
minesweeping  unit  of  the  British  fleet.  Be¬ 
ginning  as  a  convinced  Hitler  Youth  lead¬ 
er,  than  as  an  Arbeitsdienstmann  and  F/a^- 
helfer,  and  then  as  an  enthusiastic  naval  ca¬ 
det,  he  goes  through  all  stages  of  self-dis¬ 
covery  that  lie  lietween  faith  and  doubt,  illu¬ 
sion  and  delusion.  And  finally — as  “Hiwi” 
for  the  winner — he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Cjod,  so  often  invoked  in  these  oaths,  will 
also  help  in  the  peaceful  undertaking  of  get¬ 
ting  home  safely.  A  very  instructive,  though 
hardly  world-shaking  book. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Stuhlmann.  Aus  Traum  wird  Schick^- 
sal.  Unterhaching  bei  Miinchen.  Die  Rose, 
n.  d.  294  pages.  16.80  dm. 

Because  a  central  figure  is  lacking,  reader 
identification  is  difficult  in  this  novel.  There 
is  no  main  theme  either,  but  rather  an  excess 
of  contrived  psychological  and  philosophical 
problems.  We  find  much  neo-Romantic  mys¬ 
ticism  and  quasi-religious  philosophy  in  the 
guise  of  psychology.  The  psychic  exhibition¬ 
ism  of  the  characters,  however,  fails  to  effect 
any  catharsis. 

The  references  to  multiple  sclerosis  are  sci¬ 
entifically  correct  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  realm  of  medical  pathology,  but  here,  too, 
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the  massive  in)cction  of  mystic  speculation  con¬ 
stitutes  a  confusing  element. 

The  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  impact  of  the  forest  are  reminiscent  of 
the  best  in  Heimatliteratur. 

Robert  O.  Weiss 
University  oj  Kentucl{y 

Hans  Joachim  Swieca.  Re  gen  im  Sommer. 

Miinchen.  Kindler.  1957.  208  pages. 

.\  book  with  two  themes;  First,  the  wondrous 
inner  world  of  Angelika,  a  sensitive  girl  of 
thirteen;  and  second,  the  plight  of  humanity 
that  is  confronted  with  destruction  and  suffer¬ 
ing  resulting  from  atomic  explosions  and  fall¬ 
out. 

The  title  symbolizes  death  and  evil  pouring 
from  the  skies;  death  in  the  form  of  radiation, 
evil  through  the  imposition  of  sex  and  shame. 
However,  the  author  can  not  bridge  both  the¬ 
matic  aspects  in  structure  and  mood.  .Angelika 
is  torn  from  her  serene,  sheltered  childhood 
twice.  There  is  the  sex  offender  who  approach¬ 
es  the  girls  at  the  beach  and  the  news  item  of 
death  or  mongoloid  babies  through  radiation. 
I  ler  parents  enable  .\ngelika  to  overcome  the 
element  of  evil  but  they  are  apparently  help¬ 
less  to  aid  their  daughter  to  face  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  Of  course,  w’hy  a  girl  of  thirteen 
should  commit  suicide  over  the  sorrows  af¬ 
flicting  humanity  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Disregarding  the  didactic  part,  the  book 
contains  an  astonishingly  delicate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  girl’s  observations  on  the  worhl 
around  her  and  makes  it  enjoyable  reading. 

H.  Ernest  Lewald 
Carleton  College 

**  Cjotthard  de  Heauclair.  Sinnend  attj 

Schwellen  der  Zeit.  1  leidelberg.  Schneider. 

1957.  47  pages. 

Bcauclair’s  jwetry  comprises  a  number  of  vol¬ 
umes;  his  work  has  grown  and  ripened  with 
the  years — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
now.  For  the  most  part  privately  printed  in 
limited  editions,  it  has  not  become  widely 
known.  A  small  selection  has  now  appeared. 
However,  a  form  of  art  in  which  Beauclair  ex¬ 
cels,  the  lyric  epigram,  is  not  represented.  He 
has  written  very  beautifully  in  this  rather  rare 
form.  .An  example:  “All  the  lights  of  night  / 
F'ade  in  the  brightness  of  day;  /  .Ml  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  day  /  In  merciful  night.”  In  what 
does  the  distinction  of  his  poetry  consist?  In 
part,  in  its  reticence,  its  delicate  exactitude,  its 
having  a  texture  all  its  own.  There  is  in  this 
poetry  a  humaneness  that  sets  it  apart,  a  myste¬ 
rious  sense,  not  vague  in  the  least,  of  the  laws 


of  life:  “All  that  is  outer  wants  /  To  be  inner 
once  more;  All  innermost  love  enters  in  si¬ 
lence  /  Across  thresholds  of  fidelity.” 

Herbert  Steiner 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

^  Horst  Bienek.  Traumbuch  eines  Gejange- 
nen.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  1957.  68  pages. 
5.40  dm. 

It  will  always  seem  petty  to  point  out  short¬ 
comings  in  prose  and  verse  begotten  by  suf¬ 
fering  and  despair.  Bienek’s  sufferings  were 
acute,  prolonged,  and  all  the  more  horrible  be¬ 
cause  they  were  undeserved.  But  this  in  it¬ 
self  does  not  make  good  prose  or  poetry.  In 
“Wen  man  stirbt,”  “Gefass  aus  Trauer,”  and 
“Der  Toten  Gebet  ist  kein  Cicbet”  one  feels 
some  of  the  density  and  structural  discipline 
(missing  in  the  prose)  necessary  and  possible 
for  this  author.  But,  too  often,  the  prose  is 
almost  verse  and  the  poems  unformed  prose. 
Bienek  strives  in  some  passages  for  the  tone  in 
Benn's  Ausdruckjwelt.  Again,  lack  of  density 
and  an  inability  (due,  no  doubt,  to  the  still 
overwhelming  involvement)  to  transcribe  ex¬ 
periences  more  fully  are  relatively  severe  faults 
of  this  volume.  They  are  mentioned  because 
they  are  emendable.  The  publisher  is  doing 
his  author  no  favor  and  betrays  a  sad  lack  of 
familiarity  with  contemporary  writing  by  pro¬ 
claiming  this  book  “ein  giiltiges  kiinstleriches 
Dokument  unserer  Zeit.” 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

.Manfred  ffausmann,  tr.  Das  Lied  der  Lie- 
der.  Frankfurt  a..M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  47 
pages.  7.50  dm. 

In  translating  the  Song  of  Songs  afresh,  Haus- 
mann  has  adopted  Karl  Budde’s  theory — wide¬ 
ly  but  by  no  means  universally  espoused  by 
modern  scholars — ol  the  poem’s  origin  in  a 
traditional  Syrian  w’edding  ceremony.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  that  theory  the  poem  is  rendered  epi¬ 
sodically,  in  a  mixed  lyrical-dramatic  mode, 
its  various  portions  assigned  by  turns  to  the 
bride  (in  the  role  of  “queen”),  the  groom  (in 
the  role  of  “king”),  and  the  obligatory  wed¬ 
ding  chorus  in  attendance  on  such  occasions. 
To  go  into  the  merit  of  Hausmann’s  version 
from  the  point  of  view  of  faithfulness  is  of 
course  impossible  without  an  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew.  As  German  poems  these 
pieces  possess  considerable  freshness  and 
charm.  The  hieratic  tone  of  Luther’s  transla¬ 
tion  (or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  King  James 
version)  has  given  way  to  a  straightforward 
“folk”  quality,  embodied  in  simple  sjaeech 
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forms  and  quite  close  in  feeling  to  the  erotic 
tree  verse  lyric  of  our  own  time.  Whether  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  “Song  of  Solomon”  in  its  tradi¬ 
tional  form  will  relish  this  new  version,  which 
strips  the  poem  of  all  grandeur  and  poignancy, 
is  another  question. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Arnold  Krieger.  Reichtum  des  Armen. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1958.  xxiii  +  111  pages. 
16.80  dm. 

Arnold  Krieger’s  latest  collection  proves  once 
again  the  poet’s  extraordinary  virtuosity  and 
his  no  less  remarkable  scope;  both  are  qualities 
which  make  him  unique  in  our  generation  and 
account  for  the  high  praise  he  has  received 
at  all  hands.  The  early  formative  elements  of 
his  verse — he  owes  much  to  Stefan  George’s 
severe  stylization,  somewhat  less  to  Weinheber 
— have  now  been  fully  absorbed  into  a  music 
all  his  own.  He  manages  the  full  gamut  of 
lyrical  (and  satirical)  expression,  can  be  deli¬ 
cate  or  magnificent  at  will,  and  shows  certain 
mannerisms  of  phraseology  (Krieger  delights 
in  recherchi  archaisms  and  folklorisms)  which 
command  respect  even  if  they  fail  to  win  our 
full  assent.  Next  to  R.  A.  Schroder,  Krieger 
is  doubtless  the  most  impressive  practitioner  of 
German  lyric  verse  today — more  virile  than 
Felix  Braun,  more  resourceful  than  Hermann 
Kasack  or  Karl  Krolow. 

Of  the  poems  in  this  book  I  was  especially 
touched  by  the  ode,  “Die  leisen  Verluste,”  the 
sober  and  deeply  moving  “Unser  Los,”  and 
the  magical  “Die  Stunde.”  Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  piece  of  the  lot  is  the  poem  called 
“Nocturno,”  which  rises  to  a  climax  of  almost 
unbearable  intensity,  while  the  somewhat  ob¬ 
scure  “Der  Sturz”  opens  up  mysterious  ave¬ 
nues  of  interpretation  in  which  the  reader  will- 
ingly  gets  lost.  Nadler’s  sensitive  introduc¬ 
tion  traces  a  memorable  portrait  of  the  poet 
and  his  craft. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

*  Walter  Meckauer.  Der  Lebenspsalm.  Kre- 
feld.  Agis.  n.d.  32  pages. 

The  distressing  thing  about  this  little  booklet 
of  four  psalm-like  incantations  is  that  its  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  is  left  without  real  poetic 
wings  to  lift  it.  One  feels  that  the  author  has 
some  deeper  mystical  message  about  God,  the 
life-spark,  the  atom,  but  he  never  rises  above 
oratory.  Tricks  of  paradox,  inversion,  repeti¬ 
tion,  the  invocation  of  Walt  Whitman,  Carl 
Sandburg,  and  Hermann  Hesse — nothing 


avails  to  redeem  this  obviously  well-inten¬ 
tioned  religiosity  from  confusion,  bombast, 
and  an  unfortunate  bathos,  the  result  of  abrupt 
transitions  from  Divinity  to  the  dentist,  from 
eternity  to  the  size  of  a  shirt-collar — in  short, 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

Adam  Mickiewicz.  Pan  Tadeusz  oder  Der 
letzte  Einritt  in  Litauen.  Walter  Panitz, 
tr.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1956.  602  pages. 
19.80  dm. 

The  German  translation  of  this  epic  has  been 
long  overdue.  The  poem  was  written  between 
1832  and  1834.  The  date  of  this  translation 
follows  closely  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  poet’s  death  on  Novernber  26,  1855. 

The  action  of  this  national  epic  takes  us  back 
to  181 1-12.  It  gives  an  almost  complete  picture 
of  Polish  life  in  the  period.  The  title  seems  to 
bring  forth  the  story  of  the  love  of  Tadeusz  So- 
plica  for  Zosia.  But  the  love  story  is  not  the 
only,  not  even  the  central  plot  of  the  epic. 
There  are  two  other  major  plots  skilfully  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  action  of  the  poem:  a  dispute 
over  an  old  castle,  and  the  political  activity  of 
Father  Robak  attempting  to  stir  up  a  rising  in 
Lithuania  in  support  of  Napoleon’s  army 
marching  against  Moscow. 

The  poem  was  written  at  the  time  when  the 
uprising  of  the  Poles  against  Moscow  in  1831 
ended  in  a  fiasco.  It  was  meant  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  Polish  refugees.  The  work  on 
Pan  Tadeusz  took  the  author  back  to  his  be¬ 
loved  country  that  he  was  never  to  see  again. 

The  original  epic  is  written  in  a  grandiose 
thirteen-syllable  line  with  only  two  stable  stress¬ 
es,  one  on  the  sixth  and  one  on  the  twelfth 
syllable.  The  place  and  number  of  other  strong 
beats  vary.  The  translator  alternates,  as  a  rule, 
an  eleven  with  a  ten-syllable  line,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  departs  from  the  rule  to  fit  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  ten  thousand  line  poem  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mickiewicz  in  about  nine  months. 
According  to  his  own  account  (in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  part  of  the  introduction),  Walter  Panitz 
took  forty  years  to  do  justice  to  the  original. 
The  result  is  satisfying.  It  may  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  American  translation  of  this 
epic  poem  is  in  the  form  of  poetic  prose,  be¬ 
cause  George  Rapall  Noyes  found  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  task  of  rendering  the  richness  of 
Mickiewicz’s  language  in  English  verse  al¬ 
most  insurmountable. 

The  volume  is  furnished  with  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Elviro  Andriolli.  The  portrait 
of  young  Mickiewicz  was  drawn  by  Joseph 
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Schmcllcr  in  1829  in  Weimar  at  the  request 
of  Goethe.  The  publisher  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  putting  out  this  beautiful  volume 
which,  by  making  the  great  epic  accessible  to 
the  German-speaking  nations,  has  filled  a  gap 
in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

George  /.  Maciuszl^o 
Cleveland  Public  Library 

**  Johannes  Pocthen.  Stille  im  trockjrnen 
Dorn.  Esslingen.  Bechtlc.  1958.  72  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

Peter  Hiirtling.  LJnter  den  Rrunnen.  Ess¬ 
lingen.  Bechtle.  1958.  56  pages.  7.80  dm. 
“The  imaginary  ‘reality’  of  the  ego  is  lost,  the 
measurable  ‘reality’  of  objects.  The  ego  no 
longer  feels  itself  to  be  the  center-point  around 
which  things  {die  Dinge)  arc  gathered.” 
When  these  statements  are  made,  even  in  a 
publisher’s  “blurb,”  when  the  “I”  has  become 
“an  it:  a  confluence  of  currents,  observations, 
impressions,”  then  either  a  new  day  for  poetry 
has  dawned  or  an  old  one  is  fast  sinking 
Both  these  poets  arc  hard  to  read.  They 
“state”  more  or  less  bluntly;  anything  of  an 
explanatory  nature  (i.c.,  for  the  reader’s  edifi¬ 
cation  and  clarification)  is  anathema,  even 
punctuation.  Compression,  rhymclcssncss, 
daring  transitions  increase  the  complexity 
which  only  the  most  sympathetic  reading  can 
unravel.  This  is,  consequently,  not  poetry  for 
the  masses,  nor  even  for  the  average  intelligent 
reader,  but  for  the  poet  and  the  specialist.  It 
would  appear  frequently  to  employ  “private 
language,”  certain  words  taking  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  valence  as  between  members  of  the  school 
and  other  initiates. 

Often  affected,  often  effective,  I  vote  Jo¬ 
hannes  Pocthen’s  “Vcrwandlungcn  dcr  Iris” 
and  Peter  Hiirtling’s  sometimes  overly  ora¬ 
torical  “Du  im  Lcib  dcr  Schlangc”  the  best 
performances  in  these  two  collections.  They 
arc  clever  young  men  and  their  esoteric  quali¬ 
ties  arc  part  and  parcel  of  Europe’s  spiritual 
crisis. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul^e  University 

Das  Einhorn.  Hamburg.  Freie  Akademie 
der  Kiinstc.  1957.  xvi  -f-  201  pages,  ill. 
This  is  the  sixth  yearbook  of  the  most  specifi¬ 
cally  and  admirably  local  of  the  Cierman  acade¬ 
mies,  the  Freie  Akademie  der  Kiinste  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  The  history  of  this  organization  of 
writers,  painters,  and  musicians  is  sketched  by 
its  president,  H.  H.  Jahnn,  in  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  which  reflects  upon  the  familiar 
vicissitudes  of  contemporary  cultural  life  in 


Germany  and  asserts  the  faith  in  individual 
creativity  and  collective  responsibility  that  has 
held  this  group  of  Hamburg  artists  effectively 
together.  Unlike  its  more  generally  literary 
predecessors,  this  annual  volume  contains  only 
short  biographical  essays  on  nearly  all  of  the 
thirty-nine  Academy  members,  many  of  the 
pieces  written  by  the  artists  themselves,  others 
by  various  critics  and  admirers.  What  strikes 
the  reader  as  remarkable  is  the  large  number 
of  distinguished  names  which  are  brought  to¬ 
gether:  Doblin,  Marcks,  Hindemith,  Ivo 
Hauptmann,  H.  H.  Jahnn,  Ernst  May,  Wil¬ 
helm  Lehmann,  Joachim  Maas,  Beheim- 
Schwarzbach  belong  to  this  regional  but  en¬ 
tirely  unprovincial  association,  and  men  such 
as  Robert  Minder,  Walter  Muschg,  and  Frank 
Thiess  write  with  affection  of  their  friends. 
Each  essay  is  charmingly  illustrated  and  con¬ 
tains  extensive  biographical  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  data.  Victor  Lange 

Princeton  University 

**  Wilhelm  Hausenstein  (t),  Benno  Reifen- 
berg,  eds.  Max  Picard  zum  siebzigsten  Ge- 
hurt  stag.  Zurich.  Rcntsch.  1958.  203  pages 
2  plates.  14.80  dm. 

A  great  many  distinguished  men  and  women 
pay  tribute  in  this  volume,  among  them  Ga¬ 
briel  Marcel,  Regina  Ullmann,  Eduard  Spran- 
ger,  the  late  Reinhold  Schneider  and  Wilhelm 
Hausenstein,  and  a  score  of  others  from 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  America,  and 
Japan.  Very  fresh  and  full  of  reality  are  espe¬ 
cially  the  Italian  contributions  and  some  simi¬ 
lar  ones  by  people  who  know  Picard,  among 
them  his  American  publisher  Henry  Regnery. 
He  even  confesses  that  he  went  into  full-time 
publishing  for  the  sake  of  publishing  Picard. 
There  are  fifteen  volumes  by  him  and  some 
thirty  translations  in  eight  different  countries. 
Yet  he  is  not  an  internationally  well  known 
figure.  I  myself  have  never  found  close  con¬ 
tact  with  him  either,  but  to  judge  from  the  lov¬ 
ing  tributes  here  brought  together  one  must 
know  the  man  and  accept  him  as  a  sage  of  con¬ 
crete  wisdom  and  original  force.  They  often 
describe  him  as  a  man  solidly  planted  on  firm 
ground.  His  portrait  shows,  nevertheless,  suf¬ 
fering  overcome  and  reticence,  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  much  concrete  sensuality  and  vitality, 
while  his  handwriting  is  rather  stylized  and 
unintellectual. 

Picard  was  a  physician  who  gave  up  his 
work  to  devote  himself  to  philosophizing.  He 
moved  to  the  Ticino,  like  many  other  reform¬ 
ers  and  poets  before  the  First  World  War,  and 
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there  gathered  his  thoughts  and  his  friends. 
Rilke,  it  is  said,  was  greatly  impressed  by  him. 
I  liked  all  the  contributions,  but  want  to  single 
out  one  by  a  Japanese  friend  who  writes  about 
one  of  his  teachers  and  another  one  in  which 
his  son  characterizes  the  father.  He  also  thinks 
of  him  as  a  Demon  and  a  Chinese  Dragon.  I 
am  not  fond  of  the  daimonic  at  all,  but  I  like 
dragons  and  thus  find  myself  suddenly  drawn 
much  more  closely  to  Max  Picard.  Thus  we 
wish  him  more  decades  of  vigor  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

®  Rupert  Hirschenaucr,  .\lbrecht  Weber, 
eds.  Wege  zum  Gedicht.  Miinchen.  Schnell 
&  Steiner.  1^^6.  456  pages.  12.40  dm. 

Th  is  useful  if  uneven  volume  supplies  for  the 
German  teacher  a  large  number  of  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  familiar  and  important  poems  con¬ 
tained  in  the  four  volumes  of  Deutsche  Ge- 
dichte  compiled  by  the  same  editors  two  years 
earlier.  It  is,  in  some  measure,  a  cooperative 
venture  of  Bavarian  schoolmen  and  scholars 
and  its  value  as  a  vade  mecum  should  not  be 
dimmed  by  the  inordinately  sacramental  pa¬ 
thos  of  its  introductory  essay.  CJerman  pupils 
seem  here  held  to  a  view  of  the  reading  of  po¬ 
etry  that  may  appear  frighteningly  solemn; 
but  the  critical  interpretations  themselves  are, 
on  the  whole,  forthright  and  intelligent. 

Two  essays  on  medieval  poets  and  one — by 
P.  Stocklein — on  the  characteristic  develop¬ 
ment  of  poetic  imagery  between  Hofmanns- 
waldau  and  Cioethe  begin  the  book;  eight  Goe¬ 
the  poems  and  several  less  familiar  pieces  by 
Schiller  and  Hdlderlin  lead  to  the  dozen  ro¬ 
mantic  poets;  two  distinguished  Rilke  inter¬ 
pretations  by  Holthusen  and  Hans  Schw’erte 
stand  out  among  the  poets  of  the  Twenties;  a 
long  series  of  widely  read  poems  by  more  or 
less  contemporary  writers  concludes  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

The  critical  level  of  all  contributions  is  most 
respectable.  I  would  single  out  as  especially 
valuable  H.  Kunisch’s  reading  cf  Mdrike’s 
“Peregrina”  cycle  and  Motekat’s  of  Benn’s 
“Verlorenes  Ich.”  Many  of  the  contributors 
have  the  advantage  of  experience  in  interpret¬ 
ing  poetry  in  the  schools;  their  fresh  approach 
is  in  many  cases  appealing.  The  book  is  made 
all  the  more  effective  by  its  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  works  in  German  that  deal  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  character  of  modern  poetry  as  well  as 
with  the  chief  poets  and  their  most  widely  read 
poems. 

Victor  Lange 
Princeton  University 


**  Karl  Kerenyi.  Griechische  Miniaturen. 
Zurich.  Rhein.  1957.  212  pages  -f-  12 
plates.  14.80  m. 

In  the  sixteen  essays  of  this  volume  Karl 
Kerenyi  demonstrates  again  his  well-known 
ability  to  combine  the  different  fields  of  classi¬ 
cal  scholarship,  with  the  religious  factor,  both 
in  its  primitive  and  its  more  advanced  stages, 
as  the  prevailing  common  denominator.  There 
are  two  chapters  on  two  of  the  great  religious 
dramas  of  Euripides,  the  Ion  and  the  Bacchan¬ 
tes,  which,  as  counterparts,  reveal  the  “Dio¬ 
nysian”  sphere  in  his  work.  The  atmosphere 
of  some  of  the  great  cultic  and  archeological 
sites  appears  in  the  articles  on  Samothrace, 
Pompeii,  Crete,  Pylos,  and  Paestum.  We  have 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  excavations  in  Paestum,  where  Hera 
now  takes  the  place  so  long  mistakenly  held 
by  Poseidon.  Further,  the  author  discysses 
Ventris’s  decipherment  of  the  Cretan  script 
and  its  impact  on  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
religion  in  the  second  millenium  B.C. 

Other  essays  deal  either  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  special  topic  of  Greek  religion,  such  as  the 
Adonis  festival,  the  advent  of  Dionysus,  the 
smile  of  the  "divine  child,”  and  the  Ariadne 
of  the  Theseus  legend,  or  with  more  general 
and  philosophic  questions,  such  as  symbolism 
in  ancient  religion,  the  archaic  world  of  the 
mythos  as  experienced  by  Rilke  and  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  and  classical  scholarship  as  part 
of  modern  life  as  appearing  in  the  various 
types  of  representative  scholars  from  Wilamo- 
witz,  Burckhardt,  Bachofen,  and  Nietzsche  to 
Reinhardt  and  W.  F.  Otto. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Josef  Pieper,  et  al.  Vber  den  Begriff  der 
Tradition.  Koln.  Westdeutscher  Verlag. 
1958.  58  pages.  3.70  dm. 

The  topic  of  tradition  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  relevant  issues  of  an  age  which  seems  to 
have  lost  its  bearings.  Starting  with  Balzac’s 
distinction  between  the  new  sciences  which 
rest  on  reason  and  experience  and  what  we 
call  the  humanities,  rooted  in  tradition  and  au¬ 
thority,  Pieper  strongly  emphasizes  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  philosophic  foundations  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  tradition.  However,  he  also  refers,  as 
do  the  seven  other  participants  in  this  sym¬ 
posium,  to  its  role  in  the  new  conservatism  as 
well  as  in  the  historicism  of  the  last  century 
with  its  paradoxical  coincidence  of  both  col¬ 
lecting  and  destroying  the  monuments  of  the 
past.  There  are  also  some  striking  references 
to  existentialist  nihilism  and  to  the  philosophic 
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and  cultural  criticism  that  appear  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Jaspers,  Riistow,  and  G,  Kriigcr. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Paul  Hogarth,  Derek  Kartun.  Das  Antlitz 
Europas.  Dresden.  Verlag  der  Kunst.  1^56. 
200  pages,  ill. 

Here  is  an  art  book  from  East  Germany.  The 
book  has  several  hundred  crayon  sketches  re¬ 
produced  lithographically  of  the  work  of  the 
English  artist.  Tbe  text  is  by  Derek  Kartun 
and  gives  a  historical  sketch  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  graphic  arts  in  England  from  the 
great  Hogarth  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  his 
namesake  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  also 
gives  us  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
and  his  hard  struggles  to  achieve  success. 

Hogarth  is  a  Communist  and  this  explains 
the  reason  why  his  book  is  being  published 
inside  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  attempt  of  these 
people  to  prostitute  art  to  their  social  ends  is 
very  apparent  through  the  whole  book.  How 
anyone  can  sec  in  these  sketches  any  difference 
from  those  of  the  greatest  sketchers  and  etchers 
of  history  is  beyond  my  humble  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

E.  Trenl^ner 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

**  Eugen  Roth.  100  /afire  Humor  in  der 
deutschen  Kunst.  Hannover.  Fackeltrager. 
1957.  88  pages,  ill.  12.80  dm. 

This  original  and  carefully  chosen  collection 
of  over  250  drawings  and  caricatures  presents 
an  excellent  survey  of  the  rich  tradition  of  hu¬ 
morous  art  in  Germany.  It  also  acquaints  the 
reader  with  various  schools,  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  of  humor  and  satire,  the  direction 
of  leading  satirical  journals,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  this  popular  Kleinl^unst.  Tbe  well- 
known  humorist  Eugen  Roth  includes  in  his 
collection  not  only  a  number  of  most  delight¬ 
ful  “classical”  drawings  by  Richter,  Spitzweg, 
Schwind,  Busch,  Slcvogt,  Schroedter,  and 
Oberliinder,  but  his  unique  taste  and  selective 
ability  are  especially  noticeable  in  his  choice 
of  minor  artists,  whose  works  reflect  charac¬ 
teristic  impulses  and  styles  of  the  past  century. 
Also  very  satisfactory  for  any  type  of  reader 
is  Roth’s  multiperspective  expose,  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  quotations  on  humor,  and  an  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged  introductory  sketch  on  each  of 
the  artists. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 


**  Werner  Kreutzmann.  Die  Praxis  des  Kor- 
re/{turlesens.  Leipzig.  Verlag  fiir  Buch- 
und  Bibliothekswesen.  1957.  206  pages,  ill. 
10.70  dm. 

This  is  an  excellent  handbook  and  analysis  of 
the  whole  field  of  book  production,  distin¬ 
guishing  betw'een  the  operations  of  mechanical 
and  editorial  proofreading,  and  pointing  out 
the  problems  in  specific  science  fields  and  in 
literary  writing.  One  gains  a  new  respect  for 
the  professional  proofreader,  who,  more  like 
a  librarian  than  any  other,  needs  a  broad  com¬ 
prehension  of  all  areas  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
training  in  depth  in  several.  The  discussions 
of  technical  operations  of  German  publishers 
and  presses  are  quite  detailed  and  of  import¬ 
ance  perhaps  only  to  publishing  people,  but 
the  material  on  editing,  style,  form,  layout, 
type  fonts  and  sizes,  printers’  and  proofread¬ 
ers’  signs,  etc.,  could  be  read  with  real  profit 
by  anyone  who  writes  for  publication. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Libraries 

^  Christoph  Rhein.  Paul  Tillich:  Philosoph 
und  Theologe.  Stuttgart.  Evangelisches 
Verlagsw'erk.  1957.  200  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Tillich’s  persona!  development  and  systematic 
thought  are  clearly  outlined:  as  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  effort  to  unite  dialectical 
ontology  and  Biblical  tradition  in  the  church; 
and,  to  reach  a  contemporary  mind  which  has 
become  deaf  to  the  traditional  Christian  “mes- 
sage/’ 

Tillich  sees  his  “task  in  analyzing  the  per¬ 
sonal  speech  of  the  Bible  in  ontological-dia¬ 
lectical  concepts.”  “Against  Pascal  I  say:  The 
God  of  Abraham  is  also  the  God  of  the  philos¬ 
ophers.” 

J  welcome  the  idea  that  religion  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  Being,  a  believed  absolute  aspect  of 
“World  Itself”;  but  I  doubt  the  converse:  To 
“absorb  the  whole  world  in  the  Christian 
faith.”  If  religion  is  man’s  ’’ultimate  concern,” 
then  this  belongs  to  wbat  he  is — and  Tillich 
contradicts  himself  when  he  says;  “Ontology 
has  merely  to  do  with  structures  of  being,  the¬ 
ology  with  its  meaning.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Rudi  Paret.  Mohammed  und  der  Koran. 
Geschichte  und  Vert^iindigung  des  arabi- 
schen  Propheten.  Fritz  Ernst,  ed.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kohlhammer.  1957.  160  pages.  360 
dm. 

This  fine  monograph  offered  to  a  cultivated 
public  shows  Muhammad  and  the  Revealed 
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Quran  to  be  a  Held  of  living  interest.  Paret, 
author  of  “Das  Geschichtsbild  Mohammeds” 
{Die  Welt  ah  Geschichte,  1951)  and  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Oriental  Studies  at  Tubingen,  brings  in¬ 
to  a  brief,  readable  book  the  fruits  of  his  vast 
researches.  The  Prophet’s  world  is  clearly 
portrayed,  with  its  colonies  of  Jews,  its  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries;  its  wandering  Bedouins  and 
its  settled  Arabs,  rich  in  commerce  and  cul¬ 
ture;  its  heathen  litholatry;  and  Muhammad’s 
call  and  mission.  The  author  shows  the  spir¬ 
itual  continuity  of  Muhammad’s  ministry  af¬ 
ter  the  Hejira  (Flight),  when,  from  a  perse¬ 
cuted  “preacher”  in  Mecca,  he  becomes  a  lead¬ 
er  of  men — a  warrior,  statesman,  and  judge. 
In  this  new  role,  his  sense  of  his  religious  mis¬ 
sion  was  deepened  and  broadened. 

Many  Quranic  problems  are  discussed.  For 
example,  which  came  first,  Muhammad’s 
calling  his  Arabs  to  repentance  from  their 
ghajlah  (carelessness)  to  prepare  for  the 
dread  day  of  the  Last  Judgment  (an  opinion 
long  held  by  many)  or  his  message  that  God 
the  Creator  required  men’s  gratitude  and 
praise  because  of  His  good  works  for  them  (a 
more  recent  opinion;  v.  Bell  and  Birkeland)? 
The  author  leans  to  the  view  that  these  two 
aspects  of  the  Prophet’s  preaching  appeared 
together  from  the  first. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  Quranic  terminol¬ 
ogy;  all  Arabic  words  are  spelled  according 
to  the  system  employed  in  the  dmg.  An  excel¬ 
lent  bibliography  is  appended,  .\uthorities 
and  their  works  are  judiciously  evaluated.  Fi¬ 
nally,  there  is  a  brief  but  pertinent  list  of 
dates  from  the  Hejira  to  the  date  of  Muham¬ 
mad’s  death. 

Wm.  K.  hie 
()/(lahoma  City,  Ol{la. 

**  Eugen  Rosenstock-Huessy.  Des  Christen 
y.ul^unjt  oder  Wir  iiherholen  die  Moderne. 
Munchen.  Kaiser.  1955.  ?51  pages.  13.60 
dm. 

Rosenstock-Huessy  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
original  thinkers  and  sociologists  of  our  time, 
hut  also  the  most  powerful  and  most  prolific 
writer  among  scholars  and  university  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  German-American  language  area. 
The  great  challenge  of  this  book  on  the  future 
of  Christianity,  which  is  a  considerably  en¬ 
larged  German  edition  of  the  American  origi¬ 
nal,  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  author,  though  he 
proves  to  be  a  mystic  and  religious  believer, 
appears  as  more  remote  from  any  kind  of 
stuffy  theology  and  prejudicial  narrowminded¬ 
ness  than  any  atheist  or  rationalist.  He  is  able 
to  incorporate  scientific  lucidity  and  sharp 


sociohistorical  analysis  into  his  paradoxical 
philosophy  of  human  endeavors  on  a  national 
and  international  level,  but,  then,  was  not  para¬ 
dox  and  dynamic  irrationality  born  with  man¬ 
kind  and  bound  to  stay  with  it?  For  Rosen¬ 
stock-Huessy,  Christianity — or  shall  we  better 
say  Christendom — is  not  a  historical  fact,  but 
rather  a  state  of  mind  innate  to  all  of  us,  and 
he  explains  the  shortcomings  of  our  modern 
mechanistic  and  atomistic  society  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  and  the  denial  of  those  God-and-nature- 
given  values  and  psychic  facts  in  man.  Yet, 
his  outlook  is  thoroughly  optimistic;  if  we  go 
back  to  those  inherent  Christian  entities,  as 
they  are  best  described  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  with  its  famous  logos  concept,  we  shall 
overcome  and  “outrun”  the  terrifying  chaos 
of  our  modern  age. 

Neo-Thomism  or  a  revival  of  Lutheranism 
in  a  twentieth-century  disguise?  Kierkegaard- 
ism  and  Hegelianism  brought  up  to  the  thrills 
of  the  sputnik  age?  Though  there  may  be 
something  of  all  of  this  in  Rosenstock-Huessy’s 
perplexing  statements,  they  are  not  described 
thus.  He  is  by  no  means  a  machine-destroyer 
or  scrapper  of  our  nuclear  findings;  on  the 
contrary:  He  claims  that  they  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  G.  Adler.  Theresienstadt,  1941-1945. 

Das  Antlitz  einer  Zu>angsgemeinschaft. 

Tubingen.  Mohr.  1955.  xlv  -f-  770  pages. 

38  dm.  1 

This  outstanding  document:  on  both  German 
and  Jewish  history  is  also  the. most  complete 
and  nv>st  lucid  study  on  concentration  camps, 
their  sociological  and  their  psychological  im¬ 
plications.  Whoever  is  interested  in  the  psy¬ 
chomechanics  of  severe  stress,  unrequited  de¬ 
spair,  and  God-forsaken  helplessness  should 
delve  into  these  pages  full  of  scientific  accu¬ 
racy  and  superhuman  understatement.  The 
book  is  also,  as  Leo  Baeck  mentions  in  his 
preface,  a  treatise  on  an  experiment  in  human 
cruelty,  callously  disguised  under  the  wanton¬ 
ly  false  appearance  of  leniency  and  mercy. 

No  one  but  Dr.  Adler,  who  has  gone 
through  this  hell  advertised  by  the  Nazis  as  a 
“paradise”  and  has  lost  his  relatively  young 
wife,  the  great  humanitarian  physician.  Dr. 
Ciertrud  Adler-Klepetar,  in  its  turmoil,  could 
have  written  this  tremendously  valuable  ac¬ 
count.  We  admire  his  ability  to  do  so  men¬ 
tally  unscathed,  but  then  he  must  have  taken 
a  vow  to  erect  this  monument  to  the  thousands 
of  unsung  heroes  and  heroines  should  he  ever 
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escape  alive  and  in  full  possession  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  capacities. 

He  is  a  writer  with  an  unusual  gift  for  cre¬ 
scendo  structure,  and  thus  the  narrative  never 
gets  monotonous;  despite  the  many  bureau¬ 
cratic  details  it  is  fully  absorbing  and  gains  in 
the  dramatic  moments  a  poignancy  no  novel 
could  produce.  The  author  has  a  strong  feeling 
for  language  quality,  and  as  he  is  obliged  to 
use  numerous  Nazi  terms  which  represent  a 
terrible  adulteration  of  the  German  language, 
he  provides  the  reader  with  a  special  vocabu¬ 
lary  where  those  partially  awful  word  forma¬ 
tions  are  translated  into  good  idiomatic  Ger¬ 
man. 

The  book  is  excellently  organized  into  three 
parts:  “Geschichte,”  “Soziologic,”  and  “Psy¬ 
chology.”  The  first,  after  a  short  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  town  of 
Theresienstadt  itself,  shows  that  this  so-called 
“model”  camp  served  for  the  systematic  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Czech  and  other  Jews  to  no 
less  extent  than  the  most  dreaded  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  of  the  Auschwitz  type.  The  second 
part  furnishes  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
administration,  economics,  nutritional  and 
medical  aspects  of  such  forced  lodging  colo¬ 
nies;  one  of  the  most  moving  chapters  is  that 
on  cultural  life  demonstrating  the  victory  of 
the  spirit  over  death,  torture,  and  destruction. 
In  the  last  part,  we  learn  more  than  we  could 
expect  about  the  practical  psychology  of  the 
concentration  camp,  including  change  of  char¬ 
acter,  ethical  attitudes,  flight  from  reality,  and 
social  relationships.  The  author  also  gives  a 
completely  new  and  marvelously  balanced 
“typology  of  individual  attitudes.” 

The  publisher  deserves  the  highest  credit 
for  bringing  such  a  book,  which  can  never  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  financial  gain,  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  special  public  of  readers  and  of  pos¬ 
terity. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Curt  Bondy,  ct  al.  jugendliche  stbren  die 
Ordnung.  Miinchen.  juventa.  1957.  131 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

The  Director  of  the  Psychological  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Hamburg  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  have  examined  an  international  phenome¬ 
non  of  some  importance,  the  pre-delinquent 
juvenile  and  his  activities.  The  American  pro¬ 
totype  of  this  group  which  the  Viennese  peo¬ 
ple  called  the  “half  strong” — a  beautifully 
pithy  description  adopted  by  the  press  in  all 
German-speaking  countries  —  was  Marlon 
Brando  in  his  picture,  “The  Wild  One.”  From 


the  criminological  viewpoint,  the  problem  of 
the  “half  strong”  is  not  of  great  importance; 
however,  from  the  educational  point  of  view, 
the  picture  of  youth  is  considerably  more  dis¬ 
quieting.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  of  general  international  import¬ 
ance  and  a  sign  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
values  of  our  time.  It  is  not  only  the  custom¬ 
ary  revolt  of  the  son,  but  probably  a  deeper 
and  more  far-reaching  re-volution  of  our  life, 
(irowing  up  without  central  values  and  basic¬ 
ally  unimpressed  by  the  societal  edifice  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  live,  these  immature 
nonorganized  youth  groups  present  a  real 
challenge  to  the  conservative  and  mature  ele¬ 
ments  of  Western  civilization.  The  findings  of 
the  authors  indicate  that  no  significant  cor¬ 
relation  exists  between  criminal  activities  on 
the  one  side  and  alcohol,  politics,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  on  the  other. 

In  a  brief  epilogue,  Bondy  advocates, 
throughout,  necessary  continuous  social  re¬ 
forms,  particularly  the  appropriation  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  sums  for  “open  door  homes,”  vo¬ 
cational  and  educational  guidance  and  rehabil¬ 
itation,  together  with  a  need  for  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  teachers’  salaries. 

Germany  and  the  continent  are  only  start¬ 
ing  to  produce  social  workers  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  probably  a  fair  infer¬ 
ence  to  consider  Bondy’s  proposals  and  plans 
for  reform  as  a  step  toward  the  long  overdue 
recognition  of  social  work  as  a  helping  profes¬ 
sion  in  its  own  right. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Worl{ 

Historia  Mundi.  VI:  Hohes  und  Spates 

Mittelalter.  Fritz  Valjavec,  ed.  Bern. 

Francke.  1958.  644  pages,  ill.  1  table. 

22.10  Sw.  fr. 

Thirteen  scholars,  from  Clerman  and  foreign 
universities,  have  cooperated  in  the  sixth  vol¬ 
ume  of  Historia  Mundi.  It  covers  the  Medieval 
period  from  the  tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  including  the  early  Renaissance 
whose  insoluble  connection  with  the  Middle 
Ages  is  accepted.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
Western  Christian  commonwealth  of  nations, 
in  its  two  aspects  of  imperium  and  sacerdo- 
tium  heir  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  this  volume  belongs  to  the 
two  great  adjoining  areas:  the  Byzantine  realm 
and  the  Arabic  world,  and  to  the  mutual  po¬ 
litical  and  cultural  relations  between  all  three 
of  them. 

In  spite  of  the  unavoidable  condensation  of 
an  immense  amount  of  material,  many  of  the 
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chapters  impart  the  pleasure  and  thrill  of  good 
historiography.  Some  of  the  great  characters, 
especially  on  the  political  scene,  are  drawn  in 
lively  pictures.  However,  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  interest  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  concerned  with  the  general  forces, 
institutions,  and  problems.  It  is  an  asset  that 
in  the  presentation  of  an  age  with  so  many 
diverse  and  apparently  contradictory  aspects 
each  of  the  collaborators  applies  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  approach  and  emphasis.  An  incentive 
for  further  study  of  both  the  general  issues  and 
the  details  is  provided  by  twenty-three  pages 
of  bibliographical  notes. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Gunther  Schulemann.  Geschichte  der 
Dalai-Lamas.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1958. 
519  pages  -j-  41  plates  1  map.  30  dm. 

A  comprehensive  report  of  fifty  years  of  re¬ 
search  on  the  Tibetan  area,  this  book  may  well 
prove  the  definitive  study  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  Lamaism  from  its  beginnings  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  account  embraces  the 
history  of  Buddhism  in  India  and  China,  its 
introduction  into  Tibet,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  Tibetan  Church,  It  includes  an  assessment 
of  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  as  well  as 
religious  ties  between  Tibet  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  China  and  Mongolia. 

Among  the  seven  appendices  are  lists  of  the 
Dalai-  and  Pan<’en-Lamas,  a  chronology  of 
Tibetan  history,  and  a  bibliography. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Albert  Schwarz.  Die  Weimarer  Republil{. 
Konstanz.  Akademische  Verlagsgesell- 
schaft  Athenaion.  1958.  232  pages,  22.80 
dm. 

A  very  useful  description  of  those  “fourteen 
years,”  1919-1933,  which  Hitler  used  to  de¬ 
nounce  as  the  nadir  of  German  history,  and 
which  this  book  evaluates  as  truly  “not  the 
worst  era  in  German  history.”  German  histo¬ 
rians  seem  to  settle  down  now,  after  the  Hitler 
experience  and  the  catastrophic  defeat  in  the 
Second  World  War,  to  a  cool  and  reasoned 
analysis  of  Weimar.  Even  the  Armistice  of 
Compiegne  (1918)  and  the  “Diktat”  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  (1919)  are  considered  with  fairness. 
Schwarz  points  out  that  the  armistice  treaty 
had  omissions  in  favor  of  defeated  Germany, 
and  that  Germany,  too,  had  imposed  “Dik- 
tate.”  This  sober  enumeration  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  facts  does  justice  to  Ebert,  Erzberger, 
Rathenau.  and  Stresemann.  It  may  neglect 


somewhat  the  part  played  by  military  circles  in 
organizing  Germany  for  a  second  try,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  revenge.  Noteworthy  is  the  aver¬ 
sion  to  Hindenburg,  as  author  of  the  myth  of 
the  “stab  in  the  back”  (Dolchstosslegende) 
and  as  the  gravedigger  of  German  freedom. 

Carl  E.  Misch 
Centre  College 

^  Siegfried  Thalheimer.  Macht  und  Gerech- 
tigl^eit:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
Falles  Dreyfus.  Munchen.  Beck.  1958.  823 
pages.  48  dm. 

Despite  its  length,  this  critical  reappraisal  of 
the  Dreyfus  Case  offers  fascinating  reading. 
This  book  brings  to  light  some  new  facts,  re¬ 
examines  old  ones,  and  at  no  time  shies  from 
voicing  strong  and  vigorous  opinions.  The 
author  regards  as  the  real  culprits  the  men  of 
the  French  General  Staff  who  engaged  in  a 
criminal  conspiracy  of  multiple  origins.  Thal¬ 
heimer  is  almost  equally  critical  of  the  Drey- 
fusards  who  were  ineffective  in  action,  guided 
excessively  by  political  considerations,  and 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the 
blackness  of  the  men  in  uniform.  The  author 
contributes  many  new  insights,  revises  many 
old  judgments  of  men  and  events,  explodes 
many  myths  (Esterhazy  was  not  a  traitor,  but 
a  French  counterspy).  Yet  one  can  not  help 
feeling  that  not  all  of  Thalheimer’s  evaluation 
is  warranted  by  the  facts.  He  seems  to  stretch 
some,  bend  others,  until  he  has  forced  them 
into  the  desired  mold.  Nonetheless,  this  book 
is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  growing  Drey¬ 
fus  bibliography. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

**  Grosse  Osterreicher.  XI.  Heinrich  Studer, 
ed.  Wien.  Amalthea.  1957.  223  pages  -|-  21 
plates.  138  s. 

This  is  Volume  XI  in  a  series  of  biographical 
articles,  publication  of  which  had  been  started 
in  1923  under  the  title  Neue  Osterreichische 
Biographic,  and  after  an  interruption  caused 
by  World  War  Two  taken  up  anew  under  the 
title  Grosse  Osterreicher. 

Although  this  reviewer  is  not  familiar  with 
the  ten  volumes  preceding  this  stately  book,  it 
is  evident  that  the  editor  meant  not  only  Aus¬ 
trians  coming  from  the  truncated  small  state, 
but  included  men  born  in  the  countries  that 
formerly  had  belonged  to  the  Austrian-Hun- 
garian  Empire.  Nevertheless,  it  might  shock 
a  Czech  to  find  Friedrich  Smetana,  or  a  Croat 
to  find  Joseph  Count  Jella^ic  de  Buiim  in  this 
book,  together  with  Franz  Palacky,  who  was 
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reputed  to  have  been  a  Czech  patriot,  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  Porsche  who,  although  born  in  Reich- 
enberg,  spent  the  greater  part  o£  his  life  in 
Cicrmany.  It  also  seems  somewhat  bewildering 
that  papers  on  noted  personalities  are  accepted 
as  they  are  delivered  from  the  pen  of  different 
biographers;  the  contents,  therefore,  show  a 
hodge-podge  of  names.  The  articles  are  well 
and  authoritatively  written;  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Edwin  Rollett’s  essay  on 
(irillparzer,  Ernst  Lauda’s  paper  on  Hermann 
Nothnagel,  and  Helene  Tuschak’s  touching 
appraisal  of  Frau  Hainisch’s  life  work,  because 
they  offer  a  new  viewpoint  on  these  personal¬ 
ities. 

A  perfunctory  glance  over  the  list  of  “Great 
Austrians”  treated  so  far  in  all  eleven  volumes 
reveals  that  there  are  many  hits  and  misses; 
you  find  Ludwig  Bosendorfer,  Alfons  Dopsch, 
julius  Wagner-Jauregg,  but  Franz  Schubert, 
( rustav  Mahler,  Sigmund  Freud,  Alfred  Adler, 
and  many  other  great  Austrians  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.  We  can  only  hope  that  their  biogra¬ 
phies  will  show  up  in  future  editions,  since 
these  sketches  are  not  published  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  or  alphabetical  order.  Were  it  not  for  any 
other  reason  than  on  account  of  recently  pub¬ 
lished  biographies  of  “Great  Germans”  in¬ 
cluding  all  famous  Austrians,  we  might  par¬ 
don  the  inclusion  of  noted  non-Austrians. 
With  the  Habsburg  monarchy  and  the  Third 
Reich  gone,  some  clarification  in  this  respect 
would  be  desirable. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


Lenka  von  Koerber.  Erlebtes  mit  Kiithe 
Kollu'itz.  Berlin.  Riitten  &  Ivoening.  1957. 
259  pages  23  plates.  6.20  m. 

A  CJerman  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  more 
human  penal  institutions  and  reformatories 
writes  alwut  her  friendship  with  Kollwitz. 
CJaps  in  her  first-hand  knowledge  are  filled  in 
with  quotations  from  Kollwitz’s  letters  and 
diaries.  We  also  get  a  fair  dose  of  the  author’s 
own  experiences.  The  style  would  profit  by 
elimination  of  cliches.  No  fresh  light  is  shed  on 
Kollwitz  the  artist,  but  the  book  may  please 
those  who  delight  in  “intimate  glimpses”  of 
famous  artists’  lives.  Even  in  this  respect  it 
has  three  points  against  it:  The  author  was  not 
a  close  associate  of  Kollwitz’s;  Dr.  Hans  Koll¬ 
witz’s  book  does  much  letter  here;  Kiithe 
Kollwitz’s  life  was  not  a  very  eventful  one. 

Astrid  Ivasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 


**  Werner  Krauss.  Das  Schauspiel  meines 
Lebens.  Stuttgart.  Goverts.  1958.  259  pages 
20  plates.  14.80  dm. 

During  recent  years  two  books  were  published 
about  Werner  Krauss,  the  eminent  German 
actor.  Now  we  may  enjoy  his  own  version. 
Cautiously  the  title  page  contains  the  annota¬ 
tion  “as  told  to  a  friend.”  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Werner  Krauss  will  probably  agree  that 
the  statements  sound  indeed  as  though  spoken 
by  him.  The  reader  gains  the  impression  of 
listening  to  an  improvised  story.  In  spite  of 
a  table  of  contents,  there  is  hardly  any  organi¬ 
zation.  The  story  jumps  from  one  period  to 
another,  from  one  topic  to  another,  and  back 
again.  This  is  a  disadvantage  for  anyone  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  German  theater;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  adds  a  compelling  charm 
which  many  biographies  (or  autobiographies) 
do  not  possess.  We  obtain  a  direct  contact  with 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  great  actor. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Otto  von  Habsburg.  Soztale  Ordnung  von 
morgen.  Wien.  Herold.  1957.  172  pages. 
If  the  name  Otto  Habsburg  was  until  the  mid- 
Thirties  associated  with  Austrian  legitimism, 
it  must  today  be  primarily  linked  with  the 
world  of  scholarship..  Otto  Habsburg ’s  ana¬ 
lytical  study  is  a  learned  critique  of  present- 
day  Europe  and  a  prognosis  for  her  future. 
Despite  its  argument  for  a  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy,  the  book  transcends  any  obvious  per¬ 
sonal  or  dynastic  ambition. 

The  main  attributes  of  the  study  are  its 
Christian  emphasis,  pan-European  optimism, 
democratic  conservatism,  and  opposition  to 
both  unbridled  capitalism  and  outdated  Marx¬ 
ism.  As  such,  it  ought  to  represent  an  ideal 
platform  for  level-headed  European  conserva¬ 
tism. 

Some  suggestions  for  a  future  Europe  arc 
not  felicitous.  For  instance,  the  proposal  for  a 
modern  version  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
would  have  best  been  left  out,  lieing  irritating¬ 
ly  apt  to  cause  a  misunderstanding  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  motives.  Despite  this  and  other  raw 
points,  however,  Otto  Habsburg  can  play  a 
worthy  catalytic  role  in  the  strengthening  of  a 
contemporary  European  conservatism. 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Helmut  Gneuss.  Lehnbildungen  und 
Lehnbedeutungen  im  Altenglischen.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Schmidt.  1955.  viii  -|-  184  pages. 
Professor  Gneuss  in  this  monograph,  unlike 
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the  traditional  Germanic  language  scholar,  is 
interested  in  aspects  of  the  language  that  are 
rather  more  in  the  areas  of  literature  and  se¬ 
mantics  than  in  the  area  of  pure  philology. 
That  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  he  is  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  usual  word  borrowing  than  he  is 
in  images  and  meaning  derived  from  other 
languages  and  literatures.  The  little  book  is 
scholarly  and  well  written,  having  a  readable 
style  not  often  encountered  in  works  of  this 
type. 

The  value  of  the  monograph  lies  partially 
in  its  suggestiveness,  leading  one  to  hope  that 
this  area  will  receive  considerably  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

Donald  Craig  Balder 
University  of  Mississippi 

Franz  Thierfelder.  Die  deutsche  Sprache 
im  Ausland.  II:  Die  Verbreitung  der 
deutschen  Sprache  in  der  Welt.  Hamburg. 
Decker.  1957.  xi  402  pages.  40  dm. 
Better  suited  for  reference  than  for  beginning- 
to-end  reading,  the  bulk  of  this  useful,  some¬ 
times  unevenly  written  book  consists  of  sta¬ 
tistics  put  together  from  many  sources  as  a 
survey  of  the  present  world  diffusion  of  the 
German  language.  Since  national  school  sta¬ 
tistics  were  among  the  more  readily  avail¬ 
able,  the  data  from  many  areas  deal  chiefly 
with  the  status  of  the  teaching  of  German. 
Thierfelder  likes  to  generalize  in  metaphors 
alwut  language  spread:  Had  he  included  a 
summary,  he  could  have  spoken  of  isolated 
outposts  recently  gained  or  retaken  by  the 
German  language,  but  not  of  an  advance  along 
a  broad  front  to  once-held  positions. 

B.  /.  Koeh^l{oeli 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Hugo  Wehrle.  Dcutscher  Wortschatz.  Fin 
Wegweiser  zum  treffenden  Ausdrucl{. 
Stuttgart.  Klctt.  1954.  xxiv  -f-  516  pages. 
19.60  dm. 

Wehrle’s  Wortschatz  is  an  almost  fierfect  rep¬ 
lica  of  Roger’s  popular  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Except  for  variations  due 
to  the  differences  in  language,  the  one  thou¬ 
sand  topical  word  groups  in  the  former  corre¬ 
spond  to  as  many  sections  in  the  latter.  In  both, 
the  lists  of  related  and  opposite  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  phrases,  and  other  parts  of  speech 
are  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  And  in  both, 
detailed  alphabetical  indices  readily  point 
to  every  single  entry. 


Both  treasuries  are  equally  representative, 
and  a  sampling  indicates  that  Wehrle’s  entries 
and  their  cross  references  are  as  nearly  com¬ 
plete  as  they  can  be  within  their  scope.  Wehrle 
catalogues  in  brackets  almost  as  many  foreign 
words  as  Roget,  but  he  includes  neither  the 
Englishman’s  range  of  foreign  phrases,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  tutored  German,  nor  the 
colloquialisms,  vulgarisms,  and  quotations 
which  distinguish  Roget’s  New  International 
Thesaurus  of  1957.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Wortschatz  does  share  a  number  of  regional- 
isms  with  its  more  pretentious  German  rivals 
as  well  as  the  newest  English  collation. 

Next  to  a  dictionary,  a  thesaurus  is  the  most 
valuable  reference  book  that  anyone  can  own. 
Next  to  a  Duden  or  a  Sprach  Brocl^haus  the 
new  Wehrle  deserves  a  special  place  on  every 
scholar’s  desk. 

/.  Alan  Pfeffer 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Hans  Pyritz,  Paul  Raabe.  Goethe-Btblio- 
graphie.  3  vols.  Heidelberg.  Winter.  1955, 
1956,  1957.  240  pages.  8.60  dm  ea. 
Enough  has  now  appeared  of  the  new  Goethe- 
Bibliographie  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  in¬ 
terested  students  and  researchers.  The  overall 
plan  represents  a  departure  from  the  Goedeke 
ideal  of  completeness,  in  favor  of  critical  se¬ 
lectivity.  In  revising  Volume  IV  of  the  Goe¬ 
deke  bibliography  Karl  Kipka  produced  al¬ 
most  2,000  pages,  which  covered  the  Goethe- 
literature  up  to  1912.  Mid<entury  labors  have 
conquered  the  unwicldiness  of  the  past.  For 
information  about  popular,  propagandistic, 
pedagogical,  and  sectarian  writing,  for  leads 
to  book  reviews  and  newspaper  articles,  in¬ 
terested  readers  will  have  to  turn  elsewhere. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  scholar  is  interested  in 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain’s  Goethe.  This 
work  of  1912  appears  in  the  proper  list,  in  a 
combination  of  chronological  and  alphabetical 
order.  A  cross-reference  reveals  one  other  book 
and  only  four  magazine  articles  have  thus  far 
been  selected  for  inclusion  from  the  vast 
amount  of  Chamberlain  material.  We  suspect 
that  many  pieces  in  the  non-included  categor¬ 
ies  may  be  superior  to  some  of  the  included 
ones.  For  obvious  reasons,  critical  selectivity 
has  its  limitations,  but  in  a  field  of  such  vast¬ 
ness  it  is  probably  the  best  possible  basis  of 
procedure. 

W.  A.  W. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  Other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  "Headliners") 

*  Marfa  Pilar  Balairon  dc  Mclcro.  La  mujer  adapting  what  they  learned  to  their  tempera- 


en  la  hteratura  francesa.  Madrid.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1956.  422  pages  -f"  8  plates.  40  ptas. 
Sra.  de  Melero’s  compendium  of  French  lite¬ 
rary  women  concerns  463  names  from  the  late 
eighth  through  the  nineteenth  century.  (Part 
FI  will  continue  to  the  present.)  The  sketches 
are  arranged  chronologically,  by  birth  date. 
}3ibliography,  alphalietical  index,  and  several 
pictures  are  included.  Works  on  the  papal 
index  arc  so  noted. 

The  author’s  bases  for  inclusion  are  some¬ 
what  arbitrary;  usually  the  women  are  writ¬ 
ers  or  prominent  salonistes.  But  some  have 
only  smiled  at  or  “inspired”  an  author.  So, 
too,  perspective,  judgments,  and  selection  of 
details  are  not  clearly  accountable.  By  far  the 
greatest  space  for  one  author  is  devoted  to  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie  (who  corresponded  with  rela¬ 
tives). 

The  book  is  chatty,  “nice,”  quite  interesting. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

**  Jose  Luis  Cano.  Antologia  de  la  nueva  poe- 
sla  espahola.  Madrid.  Ciredos.  1958.  385 
pages. 

The  lack  of  exchange  in  the  literary  panorama 
of  Spanish-speaking  America  is  greater  in  the 
relations  between  these  countries  and  Spain. 
Thus,  although  some  of  the  principal  writ¬ 
ers  of  Chile,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  of 
course  Argentina  are  known  in  Uruguay,  very 
little  or  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  poetry  of  Spain.  We  can  divide  this  poetry 
into  three  generations:  The  first  emerges  from 
the  movement  called  “(leneration  of  ’98,”  then 
comes  the  poetic  generation  headed  by  Garcfa 
Lorca  and  Alberti,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
exists  at  present  a  third  generation  worthy  of 
study. 

For  our  taste,  neither  of  the  latter  genera¬ 
tions  is  superior  to  the  first.  In  it,  time  has 
given  an  unshakable  place  to  two  principal 
names:  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  Antonio 
Machado.  The  reason,  I  believe,  resides  in  the 
fact  that  Juan  Ramon,  like  Antonio,  knew  how 
to  develop  rapidly  from  his  modernistic  ori¬ 
gins  to  substantive  expression,  to  a  deeply  hu¬ 
man  lyricism.  The  following  generation — 
that  of  Ivorca,  Alberti,  Guillen,  Salinas,  and 
others — learned  from  the  Generation  of  ’98, 


mental  mold,  mixing  it  with  more  or  less  sur¬ 
realistic  oddities,  or  else  intensifying  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  recreate  the  tone  of  the  anonymous 
song,  of  the  popular  rhythm,  but  stylizing  it. 

This  Antologia  presents  an  interesting  lyric 
collection.  A  very  important  thing  in  dealing 
with  a  literary  generation  is  to  know  if  it 
makes  a  distinct  contribution,  something 
which  signifies  a  struggle,  something  which 
totally  renews  the  previous  panorama,  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  called  a  “movement.” 
There  are  in  some  of  the  numerous  sonnets  in 
this  anthology  evocations  of  Juan  Ramon’s 
Sonetos  espirituales.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  the  influence  of  Machado  is  greater.  These 
statements  are  nor  to  be  taken  to  mean  that 
such  apprenticeship  is  general  or  that  where  it 
exists  it  detracts  from  the  personality  of  these 
young  poets.  Moreover,  the  collection  gives 
the  impression  of  a  group  which  does  not  trust 
easy  improvisation,  which  has  studied,  not 
only  Spanish  poetry,  but  the  expressions  of 
contemprorary  poetry  of  the  West  in  its  most 
prominent  masters.  We  think  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  was  achieved  with  a  fine,  sure,  critical 
ability,  since  we  do  not  find  a  single  poem 
which  could  be  accused  of  Ircing  shoddy  or 
vulgar.  Naturally,  the  level  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  there  is  always  refinement  of  expres¬ 
sion,  good  taste,  and,  in  some  cases,  bold  meta¬ 
phors  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  list  of  poets  included,  women  poets 
are  few  (only  four  in  a  group  of  46  names).  In 
this  respect,  Spain  continues  faithful  to  her 
old  tradition,  which  so  differentiates  her  not 
only  from  France,  for  example,  where  women 
poets  are  very  numerous  since  the  end  of  the 
past  century,  but  also  and  especially  from 
America,  including  the  United  States,  coun¬ 
tries  so  rich  in  women  who  write  good  verse 
(let  us  forget  the  inevitable  bad  verse  .  .  .). 

The  prologue  is  witty  and  in  many  cases  as¬ 
tute.  We  do  not  agree,  nevertheless,  with  Ca¬ 
no’s  statement  that  this  poetry  is  characterized, 
among  other  things,  by  its  strongly  human 
character,  by  its  “rehumanization”  in  which 
Cano  thinks  he  sees  the  strong  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  Vicente  Aleixandre  and  Damaso 
Alonso,  who  could  thus  come  to  be  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner  the  masters  of  this  generational 
group.  In  such  a  sense,  he  considers  that  this 
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world  is  less  aesthetically  minded  than  its 
predecessors,  that  it  is  more  realistic,  as  well 
as  more  reflective  and  meditative.  We  differ 
with  these  concepts;  apart  from  the  fact  that 
various  pages  of  his  excellent  anthology  are 
written  in  an  orbit  of  aesthetic  preoccupation, 
good  poetry  always  was  human.  Whether  its 
forms  of  expression  have  been  more  or  less 
stylized,  more  or  less  refined,  that  is  another 
facet  of  the  matter.  But  there  is  no  dehuman¬ 
ized  poetry  or  art. 

At  any  rate,  the  anthology  deserves  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed — read  in  order  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  group  of  real  poets,  who  are 
making  an  effort  to  say  their  truths  in  a  wor¬ 
thy  language-enjoyed  in  that  the  majority 
of  these  poems  are  authentic  and  moving. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

®  Julieta  Carrera.  El  ntujer  en  America 
escribe  .  .  .  Semblamas.  Mexico.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1956.  332  pages. 

In  a  collection  of  brief  interpretative  essays, 
the  author  of  this  present  volume  has  set  her¬ 
self  the  task  of  defining  the  peculiar  traits  of 
feminine  literature  in  Latin  America.  The 
essays  have  been  shaped  out  of  a  collection  of 
the  author’s  personal  marginalia.  Thus,  while 
always  lucid  and  fair,  the  criticism  is  of  an 
intimate  and  highly  subjective  nature. 

Beginning  with  Maria  Eugenia  Vaz  Fer¬ 
reira,  in  whose  work  feminine  literature  had 
its  origins,  the  author  ranges  over  a  broad  field 
of  more  than  sixty  writers,  among  whom  are 
most  of  the  major  women  writers — Agustini, 
Ibarbourou,  Mistral,  Storni,  de  la  Parra,  V. 
Ocampo — and  many  of  the  minor  ones.  While 
the  treatment  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaus¬ 
tive,  the  number  of  minor  figures  included 
makes  it  difficult  to  understand  the  omission 
of,  for  example,  Maria  Luisa  Bombal. 

In  view  of  the  author’s  avowed  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  definition  of  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  literary  production  of  these 
women,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  final  essay  in  which  to  draw  together 
the  ideas  and  opinions  expressed  throughout 
the  book,  and  to  crystallize  them  in  a  conclud¬ 
ing  statement.  As  it  is,  the  definition  sought 
remains  diffused  and  vague. 

Warren  L.  Meinhardt 
University  of  California 

Luis  Cernuda.  Estudios  sobre  poesia  espa- 
nola  contempordnea.  Madrid.  Guadarra- 
ma.  1957. 239  pages  -|-  24  plates.  90  ptas. 
Cernuda  says  that  his  work  is  not  a  manual 


which  treats  familiar  questions,  that  it  de¬ 
scribes  only  a  small  portion  of  contemporary 
Spahish  poetry.  He  pays  scant  attention  to 
postwar  poetry  because  it  has  had  so  little  time 
to  develop.  There  is  no  commentary  upon  the 
poetry  of  his  acquaintances  when  that  com¬ 
mentary  might  be  unfavorable.  The  studies 
fall  into  five  groups:  origins  (Campoamor, 
Becquer,  Castro);  (leneration  of  ’98  (Una¬ 
muno,  A.  Machado,  Jimenez);  transition 
(Leon  Felipe,  Jose  Moreno  Villa,  Gomez  de 
la  Serna);  Generation  of  ’25  (Salinas,  Lorca); 
continuation  to  the  present  (Miguel  Hernan¬ 
dez). 

Cernuda’s  descriptive  basis  is  linguistic:  Spo¬ 
ken  language  is  utilitarian  in  that  it  is  used  for 
communication;  written .  language  is  subjec¬ 
tive,  gratuitous,  in  that  its  purpose  is  expres¬ 
sion,  The  instrument  utilized  in  communica¬ 
tion  and  in  expression  is  one  and  the  same.  In 
the  history  of  the  utilization  of  language  in 
Spanish  poetry,  there  are  moments  when  the 
spoken  and  written  canons  coincide  (Man- 
rique),  instances  where  the  two  show  signs 
of  diverging  (Garcilaso),  and  cases  in  which 
the  two  stand  in  open  opposition  (Gongora). 
Cernuda’s  description  of  the  poetic  attempt 
stands  within  the  context  of  these  three  pos¬ 
sible  relationships  between  the  two  linguistic 
criteria.  His  evaluations  reflect  the  extent  to 
which  particular  poets  have  made  tradition 
theirs  and  the  degree  to  which  they  have  modi¬ 
fied  tradition  to  give  form  to  their  own  unique 
experience.  Dwight  Chambers 

University  of  Arizona 

**  Antonio  Curcio  Altamar.  Evolucion  de  la 
novela  en  Colombia.  Bogota.  Instituto 
Caro  y  Cuervo.  1957.  xxviii  +  341  pages. 
This  authoritative  study  shows  the  sound 
scholarship  and  the  methodical  approach 
which  Hispanists  have  come  to  associate  with 
the  Instituto  Caro  y  Cuervo.  The  author’s 
original  plan  to  examine  the  Colombian  novel 
from  its  beginnings  in  colonial  documents  to 
La  vordgine  and  to  exclude  all  living  authors 
was  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  final  chapter 
on  the  contemporary  novel  bringing  the  ac¬ 
count  up  to  Caballero  Calderon’s  El  Cristo  de 
espaldas.  The  appended  bibliography,  in  a 
bid  for  completeness,  does  not  distinguish  too 
clearly  between  novels  and  shorter  narratives. 
While  the  border  line  between  genres  is  admit¬ 
tedly  a  hazy  one — a  problem  which  once  again 
raises  the  Crocean  issue  of  the  ultimate  valid¬ 
ity  of  literary  classification — the  wisdom  of 
incorporating  cuentos  in  a  work  on  the  novel 
genre  may  well  be  questioned. 
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On  August  6,  1953,  Curcio  Altamar  was 
awarded  the  Premio  Vergara  y  V^ergara  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  Spanish  American 
literary  criticism.  Two  and  a  half  months  later 
he  was  dead,  a  youth  of  thirty-three;  indeed, 
an  untimely  end  of  a  promising  career. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Jorge  Elliott,  ed.  Antologia  critica  de  la 
nueva  poesia  chilena.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Xascimento.  1957.  319  pages.  SI. 

.Selected  poems  of  thirty  twentieth<entury 
('hileans  occupy  the  second  half  of  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Established  poets  Prado,  Mistral,  Huido- 
bro,  Rokha,  and  Neruda  are  followed  by  “new¬ 
er”  poets  whose  verse  is  for  the  most  part  very 
estimable. 

The  lxx)k  is  a  “critical  anthology”  by  virtue 
of  its  130-page  introductory  essay  on  general 
culture  and  poetry  in  the  Occident  and  Chile. 
Its  originality  and  raison  d’etre  lie  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  being  a  specialist  in  English  and  United 
States  literature.  The  sponsoring  Consejo  de 
Investigaciones  Cientificas  of  the  University 
of  Concepcion  hoped  that  new  light  might 
thus  be  shed  on  Chilean  poetry.  The  result  is 
an  erudite  study  which  cites  and  explains  with 
unconcealed  admiration  hundreds  of  English 
and  United  States  writers  for  comparison  with 
Professor  Elliott’s  compatriots.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  nation’s  poetry  is  inevitably  re¬ 
strictive,  however,  being  informative  but  miss¬ 
ing  vital  insights. 

Wtnston  A.  Reynolds 
[  ^ ntversity  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

**  .Sara  Jaroslavsky  de  l.«wy.  Alberto  Ger- 
chunoff:  Vida  y  obra,  bibliografta,  antolo¬ 
gia.  New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1957. 
77  pages,  ill.  $1.80. 

This  monograph  consists  of  four  parts:  biog¬ 
raphy,  literary  evaluation,  bibliography,  and 
an  anthology  section.  The  biographer  empha¬ 
sizes  the  triple  aspect  of  Gerchunoff  in  his 
capacity  as  a  cosmopolitan  reporter  at  large, 
Argentine  writer  of  fiction,  and  defender  of 
modern  Judaism.  GerchunofT’s  ties  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  progressive  socialist  leaders  like  Al¬ 
fredo  Palacios  and  Lisandro  de  la  Torre  arc 
brought  out  as  well  as  his  literary  relationship 
with  the  generation  of  radical  writers  such  as 
Roberto  Payro  and  the  early  Manuel  (lalvez 
and  Leopoldo  Lugones,  three  of  Argentina’s 
most  important  writers.  We  also  obtain  a 
seldom-seen  view  of  the  Jewish  contributions 
to  Argentine  letters  and  politics  that  includes 
Bernardo  Verbitsky,  Samuel  Glusberg,  and 


Enrique  Dickmann.  In  her  literary  criticism 
Mrs.  Lowy  dwells  on  Los  gauchos  judios,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories  that  brought  the  author 
fame,  and  also  examines  lesser-known  works 
that  were  inspired  by  the  universal  values  of 
Cervantes,  Goethe,  and  Heine.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive,  sympathetic  insight  into  the  writer  who 
knew  how  to  combine  his  native  Russian- 
Jewish  tradition  with  the  nature  of  his  adopt¬ 
ed  land.  H.  Ernest  Lewald 

Carleton  College 

®  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  El  empera- 
dor  y  el  poeta.  (Maximiliano  y  fose  Zor- 
rilla).  Mexico.  Mexico-Lee.  1956.  78  pages. 
$10  m/mex. 

This  small  volume  discloses  the  relationship 
between  Jose  Zorrilla  and  the  Emperor  Max¬ 
imilian  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  stay  in  Mexico  (1855-66).  The  author 
of  this  study  avails  himself  of  unknown  or 
little  known  documents  which  exhibit  the 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  poet  and  the  Austrian 
emperor  to  create  the  National  Mexican  Thea¬ 
ter.  Maximilian  named  Zorrilla  director  of 
the  program  for  the  provisional  inauguration 
of  the  National  Theater  of  Mexico  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1865.  On  that  occasion,  the  play  pro¬ 
duced  was  the  first  part  of  Don  fuan  Tenorio. 
The  poetry  that  Zorrilla  dedicated  to  Maximil¬ 
ian  and  Carlota  during  the  inauguration  is 
reprinted  in  this  w'ork.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Zorrilla  was  named  director  of  the  National 
Theater  but  the  undertaking  never  material¬ 
ized  because  of  the  machinations  of  the  poet’s 
enemies  and  the  imminent  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  Zorrilla  left  .Mexico  on  June  13,  1866, 
and  after  his  arrival  in  Europe  he  wrote  his 
famous  diatribe  against  Mexico  which  had 
wide  circulation  in  Madrid  and  Mexico.  The 
events  reconstructed  by  Armando  de  Maria  y 
(Campos  constitute  a  colorful  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  theater. 

Donald  IV.  Bleznicl{ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Luis  .\lberto  .Menafra.  Carlos  Reyles. 
.Montevideo.  Universidad  de  la  Republica. 
1957.  348  pages  -|-  6  plates. 

This  is  a  well-documented,  thorough  study  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Carlos  Reyles.  Menafra 
}K)ints  out  the  positivist  pessimism  which  al¬ 
ways  [permeated  Reyles ’s  works.  He  also  re¬ 
veals  that  all  the  Uruguayan’s  novels  had  their 
birth  in  essays  and  short  stories,  and  sometimes 
the  original  seed  needed  years  of  cultivation 
before  it  flowered  fully.  Reyles  was  a  novelist 
of  the  contemporary  scene  and  his  characters 
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were  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  Hu¬ 
man  behavior  intrigued  him  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  moved  by  the  dramatic  conflict  between 
man  and  the  universe.  Perhaps  the  finest  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  study  is  the  keen  analysis  of  El  em- 
brujo  de  Sevilla  through  which  we  gain  valu¬ 
able  insight  into  the  forces  which  motivated 
Reyles  the  novelist.  Donald  W.  Bleznict{ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Pio  Caro.  jEsos  cojos  del  camino!  Mexico. 
Studium.  1957.  237  pages.  $1.20. 

If  you  run  into  your  teacher  in  broad  daylight 
with  a  watermelon  under  his  arm,  be  sure  to 
ignore  him  or  you  might  fail  in  your  final  ex¬ 
aminations.  Here  is  one  of  the  amusing  situ¬ 
ations  around  which  the  cuentos  in  this  col¬ 
lection  evolve.  While  apparently  conscious 
that  “toda  la  humanidad  cojea,”  the  author  is 
not  carried  away  by  either  his  anti-militarist 
or  his  anti-clerical  bias.  The  result  is  plain 
good-humored  story  telling  of  a  man  who 
observes  the  humble  folk  in  their  everyday 
cares  and  joys  and  whose  domain,  on  the 
whole,  is  the  sunny  side  of  life.  Steeped  in  lo¬ 
cal  tradition  and  scenery,  Pio  Caro  shows  a 
distinct  flair  for  the  pictorial  as  he  rapidly 
evokes  character  and  situation,  skilfully  weav¬ 
ing  them  into  an  organic  whole. 

Kurt  L.  Levy 
University  of  Toronto 

^  Miguel  Delibes.  Diario  de  un  emigrante. 

Barcelona.  Destino.  1958.  28*^  pages. 
.■\fter  winning  the  1955  National  Literature 
Prize  with  Diario  de  un  cazador,  Delibes  ven¬ 
tures  on  the  dangerous  experiment  of  a  sequel. 
Now  Lorenzo  and  his  wife  go  to  .\merica  with 
tickets  furnished  by  her  uncle,  and  with  his 
gun  left  behind.  The  story  is  told  in  the  same 
colloquial  style  as  the  earlier  book,  with  an 
abundance  of  slang,  in  dated  entries.  It  is  a 
sort  of  travel  guide.  I^orenzo  gets  his  passport 
and  tickets,  goes  aboard  the  steamer  and 
reaches  Buenos  Aires,  with  stops  enroute.  He 
crosses  the  Andes  and  is  amazed  at  Santiago 
and  confused  by  the  rotos.  He  follows  the  fad 
of  becoming  a  fireman,  and  when  his  uncle 
provides  nothing  for  him  to  do,  he  runs  an 
elevator  in  a  small  hotel.  Then  he  sets  up  a 
shoeblack  business.  He  also  engages  in  some 
hunting,  but  nothing  is  like  Spain,  and  finally 
after  a  year,  when  be  wins  some  money  in  a 
lottery,  he  buys  return  tickets. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  earlier  volume  will 
probably  enjoy  its  sequel. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


Alfonso  Echeverria.  La  vaalacion  del 
tiempo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  The  .\uthor. 
1957.  405  pages. 

This  Chilean  novel  traces  an  individual’s 
search  for  his  own  identity.  The  death  of  a 
close  friend  prompts  him  to  ask  himself — 
What  is  the  subtle  distinction  between  two 
lives.?  Is  it  possible  to  take  the  place  of  an  ab¬ 
sent  being,  to  mend  and  extend  a  thread  of  life 
seemingly  broken  by  death.?  The  protagonist 
looks  for  the  answers  to  these  questions  in  a 
minute  examination  of  his  dead  friend’s  past 
and  an  association  with  the  attractive  widow 
of  the  deceased. 

His  search,  a  winding  maze  of  introspection, 
is  marked  by  a  haphazard  enumeration  of  in¬ 
significant  Happenings  in  which  the  realistic 
mingles  with  tbe  fanciful.  The  end  result  of 
this  succession  of  trivia  is  tedium,  and  only 
Echeverria’s  frequent  freshness  of  simile  and 
the  compelling  beauty  of  several  descriptive 
passages,  particularly  of  the  sea,  give  his  novel 
a  raison  d'etre. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

Cierardo  Callegos.  Salomi  de  Santacruz, 
cuento  de  los  Andes.  Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cul- 
tura  Ecuatoriana.  1957.  419  pages.  $25 
m/ecua. 

This  is  a  regional  novel  with  a  series  of  re¬ 
lated  plots  all  involving  the  beautiful  Salome 
de  Santacruz.  Her  charm  is  the  envy  of  the 
women  gossips,  the  attraction  of  the  men,  and 
the  cause  of  her  unsavory  reputation.  She  re¬ 
pulses  the  lieutenant  of  the  (lovernist  Party, 
the  Curator  of  the  Chapel,  and  others,  but 
loves  the  village  doctor  and  successfully  de¬ 
ceives  her  jealous  husband.  However,  she  re¬ 
fuses  to  go  away  with  the  doctor  when  he  joins 
the  Revolution. 

The  author  is  costumbrista.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature  are  excellent  and  abundant,  but 
physical  features  are  meager.  Nature  is  a 
character  influencing  the  emotions  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  all.  The  story  is  informative  and  en¬ 
tertaining  with  its  guerrilla  warfare  and  na¬ 
tive  life. 

Alma  T.  Watl^ins 
Tennessee  State  University 

^  Angel  M“.  de  Lera.  Los  clarines  del  miedo. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1958.  245  pages.  70 
ptas. 

Spain  has  another  Sangre  y  arena.  Angel  de 
Lera,  a  lawyer  from  Guadalajara  and  author 
of  the  previous  novel  Los  olvidados  (see  review 
of  Nova  Navis  IV  which  follows),  reveals  the 
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brutal  life  of  the  bull  ring  in  the  third  place 
prize  winner  of  the  1957  Nadal  competition. 

Rafa  Garcia,  trying  to  conquer  his  fears  and 
become  a  second  Manolete  so  as  to  become 
wealthy  enough  to  help  his  mother  and  sister, 
comes  to  a  small  town  near  Madrid  for  the 
corrida.  His  companion,  the  negro  “El  acei- 
tuno,”  is  also  fear-ridden,  so  some  of  the  town 
bullies  are  assigned  to  keep  them  in  town  long 
enough  for  the  fight.  The  presence  of  Madrid 
critics  urges  Rafa  to  such  bravery  that  he  is 
killed.  His  friend,  revenging  him,  becomes 
the  idol  of  the  crowd  and  of  the  prostitute  who 
was  going  to  entertain  Rafa  that  night.  Under 
the  spur  of  the  crowd,  “El  aceituno”  decides 
to  fight  again. 

The  author  sees  no  nobility  in  their  profes¬ 
sion.  “Hay  que  ver  que  cosa  es  la  vida”  is  his 
philosophy.  Willis  Knapp  /ones 

Miami  University 

Miguel  A.  Macau.  Clotilde  Tejidor.  Seguro 
de  vida.  La  Habana.  Lex.  1958.  159  pages. 
In  Clotilde  Tejidor  Macau  sketches  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  War  of  Independence  and 
depicts  the  suffering  of  displaced  persons.  The 
meager  plot  concerns  the  love  of  two  brothers 
for  Clotilde  who.  out  of  humanitarian  com¬ 
passion,  finally  chooses  the  eldest,  blinded  in 
the  war.  The  novel  lacks  unity,  movement, 
and  depth,  and  abounds  in  sentimentality  and 
verbose  digressions.  The  characters,  distin¬ 
guishable  only  as  good  or  bad,  arc  lifeless  and 
express  themselves  in  an  artificial  and  often 
melodramatic  manner. 

Seguro  de  vida  is  a  tearful  tale  about  a  self- 
sacrificing  father.  Pages  of  advertisements  in¬ 
terspersed  throughout  the  book  do  not  en¬ 
hance  its  readability.  lieth  Noble 

Crinnell  College 

**  Alberto  .Monterde.  Calavera  y  fueves  San¬ 
to.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  ('ultura  Econdmica. 
1957.  1  f 5  pages.  SI 5  m/mex. 

A  collection  of  eleven  short  stories,  one  of 
which  furnishes  the  title.  This  young  Mexican 
writer  does  not  maintain  an  even  quality  in 
style  or  characterization  throughout  this  col¬ 
lection.  Some  stories  seem  contrived  and  pre¬ 
sent  superficial  situations  or  protagonists  like 
the  American  in  Mexico.  The  characters  are 
mainly  tyjies  that  personify  different  social 
levels,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  down  trodden 
ones  come  to  life  best.  Obviously,  a  young 
writer  cannot  give  us  eleven  anthology  pieces, 
but  most  of  the  stories  show  literary  promise 
and  seem  to  be  a  valid  interpretation  of  Mexi¬ 
can  types  in  their  natural  milieu.  Worth  read¬ 


ing  to  obtain  cultural  insight  into  the  behavior 
and  motivation  of  Mexican  society  through 
individual  cases. 

H.  Ernest  Lewald 
Carleton  College 

Nova  Navis  IV.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1957. 
626  pages. 

This  new  volume  of  Nova  Navis  introduces 
four  more  aspiring  young  novelists.  Alvaro 
Villagrdn  y  cuatro  mujeres,  by  Enrique  Jos^ 
Agusti'n,  purports  to  tell  of  the  effect  of  an 
assortment  of  w’omen  on  a  handsome  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  young  diplomat.  The  whole  thing  has 
an  air  of  soap  opera  cosmopolitanism  about  it, 
and  the  point,  if  any,  never  becomes  very  clear. 
Castulo  Carrasco’s  el  ultimo  crimen?  is  the 
occasionally  humorous  tale  of  a  sensationalist 
newspaper  whose  editor  acts  as  his  own  agent 
provocateur.  In  the  novelette  Como  el  viento, 
Victor  Alperi  recounts  the  life  of  a  provincial 
university  professor.  The  style  seems  a  bit  self- 
conscious,  but  the  gray  monotony  of  the  story 
is  rather  effective. 

The  best  piece,  we  think,  is  Angel  Maria  de 
Lera’s  full-length  novel  Los  olvidados.  Though 
somewhat  stereotyped  in  its  characterizations 
and  ingenuous  in  its  philosophy,  this  somber 
tale  of  shanty-town  in  contemporary  Madrid 
reveals  a  narrative  power  and  a  plasticity  of  ex¬ 
pression  both  satisfying  and  promising. 

David  Grifjin 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros.  La  puerta  de 
bronce  y  otros  cuentos.  Mexico.  Jus.  1957. 
199  p,iges.  $10  m/mex. 

This  book  comprises  sixteen  stories  that  show 
variety  and  ingenuity  in  their  plots.  Each  one 
relates  an  ordinary  situation  of  everyday  life 
taking  place  either  in  .Mexico  or  in  some  Eu¬ 
ropean  country.  The  time  of  the  action  varies 
greatly  because  the  different  episodes  happen 
in  medieval,  colonial,  or  modern  times. 

The  author,  in  plain  and  direct  style,  nar¬ 
rates  incidents  that  always  end  in  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  or  inexplicable  manner.  There  is  either 
a  mysterious  or  a  supernatural  element  at  the 
end  of  every  story.  Sometimes  an  atmosphere 
of  awe  and  suspense  prevails  throughout  the 
entire  plot. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  each  cuento  is  con¬ 
ceived,  developed,  and  brought  to  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  end  in  a  clever  manner.  Every  one  of  them 
constitutes  very  pleasant  reading  because  it 
arouses  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  and  leaves 
him  wondering  as  to  whether  or  not  the  epi¬ 
sodes  could  have  really  happened. 
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Although  the  stories  are  hard  to  believe,  the 
author  conveys  the  impression  that  they  actu¬ 
ally  took  place  at  one  time  or  other,  Xalpa,  for 
example,  is  even  preceded  by  the  footnote, 
“sucedido  real.”  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
episodes  are  narrated  in  the  first  person  as  if 
the  writer  were  trying  to  make  them  appear  to 
be  personal  experiences.  There  are  other  stor¬ 
ies  which,  the  author  tells  us,  were  obtained 
from  trustworthy  sources. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles,  ed.  Tea- 
tro  espahol  1955-1956.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1957.  xxviii  ^^2  pages  -|-  11  plates. 
Two  of  the  six  best  plays  of  the  1955-1956  sea¬ 
son  selected  by  Sainz  de  Robles  show  superior 
technique:  Tyestes,  by  Jose  Maria  Peman,  a 
modern  version  in  blank  verse  of  the  classical 
myth  of  Tyestes,  and  Ruiz  Iriarte’s  La  guerra 
empieza  en  Cuba,  a  fast-moving  farce  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity,  which  lacks,  however,  the 
subtle  charm  and  delicate  characterization  of 
his  earlier  plays.  Calvo  Sotelo’s  Historia  de  un 
resentido,  despite  unevenness  and  loose  or¬ 
ganization,  is  a  brilliant  psychological  por¬ 
trayal  of  an  envious,  egotistical  writer,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  all  those  whose  ambitions  are  dispro- 
jiortionate  to  their  abilities  and  who  waste 
their  lives  in  pursuit  of  fame.  Mi  adorado  Juan, 
winner  of  the  Premio  Nacional  de  Teatro,  is  an 
amusing,  though  psychologically  weak  com¬ 
edy  by  Mihura  about  a  charming  Bohemian 
who  ultimately  abandons  his  dream  world 
refuge  to  bring  happiness  to  others  through  his 
practice  of  medicine.  Media  hora  antes,  which 
won  the  Premio  Lope  de  Vega,  is  an  ambitious, 
if  not  too  successful  attempt  by  Luis  Delgado 
Benavente  to  dramatize  in  three  separate  ac¬ 
tions  the  anguish  in  the  lives  of  a  guerrilla 
fighter’s  family,  his  resistance  companions, 
and  his  executioners  during  the  last  half  hour 
before  he  is  hanged.  In  La  herida  luminosa, 
Peman’s  adaptation  of  a  melodramatic  and  di¬ 
dactic  religious  drama  written  by  the  Catalon¬ 
ian  Jos^  M.  Sagarra,  the  redemption  of  an  em¬ 
bittered  rationalist  and  near-murderer  is 
brought  about  through  the  death  of  his  son,  a 
Jesuit  priest  and  the  instrument  of  Providence. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

**  Jose  Vicente  Torrentc.  El  becerro  de  oro. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1957.  221  pages.  65 
ptas. 

A  half  dozen  of  the  important  families  in  a 


small  Spanish  town  figure  in  this  tremendismo 
novel  by  Torrente  whose  En  el  cielo  nos  vere- 
mos  won  him  the  1956  Nadal  prize.  It  is  a 
depressing  story,  with  only  a  few  attractive 
characters,  like  the  priest,  who  lead  unhappy 
lives.  The  others  worship  the  Calf  of  Gold, 
and  are  linked  in  their  frenzy  to  become  rich, 
regardless  of  method.  For  instance,  Pedro 
Caveiro,  with  a  crippled  wife  and  six  children, 
hears  of  gold  buried  in  a  cemetery.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  it  by  his  small  son  transforms  the 
father  into  a  gold-thirsty  individual  who  can 
watch  his  wife  waste  away  and  his  children 
starve,  if  he  can  increase  his  wealth. 

The  author,  trained  abroad  for  the  law,  and 
also  a  journalist  and  a  diplomat,  writes  vivid 
descriptions  of  village  life  with  picturesque 
dialogue,  redolent  of  the  soil,  but  there  is  no 
dramatic  progression,  and  though  there  is 
much  dramatic  action,  it  comes  to  no  climax. 
It  just  ends. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Augusto  Arias.  Poesla.  Quito.  Casa  de  la 
Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  19'/.  124  pages.  $10 
m  ecua. 

Augusto  Arias  writes  with  the  skill  and  sure¬ 
ness  of  the  experienced  poet  he  is,  and  with  a 
pleasing  consciousness  of  the  literary  heritage 
of  the  language,  which  finds  in  him,  an  Ecua¬ 
dorian,  many  echoes  of  the  Spain  of  Garcilaso, 
Fray  Luis,  and  Gongora.  This  same  breadth  of 
understanding  and  perception  is  also  evident 
technically  in  his  work,  in  his  unusual  weav¬ 
ing  of  the  rich  and  complex  imagery  of  the 
modern  poet  into  what  for  the  most  part  are 
traditional  meters  —  endecasilabo.  Alexan¬ 
drines  (particularly  favored),  and  occasionally 
verso  romance. 

The  themes  are  widely  varied,  as  can  be 
seen  from  some  of  the  titles — Egloga  en  voz  re- 
ciente,  Cartagena  de  Indias,  Bermuda,  Toledo, 
Mtiseo,  Orla  para  la  reina  Isabel,  La  vejez  de 
Fausto,  Rostro  del  tiempo.  This  last  is  an  evo¬ 
cation  of  the  Castilian  landscape  as  one  might 
see  it  through  the  eyes  of  Juan  Ramon  Jime¬ 
nez.  Egloga  en  voz  reciente  and  Orla  para  la 
reina  Isabel  share  in  eulogizing  the  Spanish 
language,  its  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  former 
is  to  my  mind  the  outstanding  piece  in  the 
collection.  But  many  others  will  give  equal 
pleasure,  and  the  overall  result  is  a  volume  of 
poetry  with  color,  light,  graceful  movement, 
dignity,  and  charm. 

James  R.  Browne 
Kenyon  College 
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**  Maria  Elvira  I^caci.  Humana  voz.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Rialp.  1957.  112  pages.  12  ptas. 

This  little  book  of  poems  received  the  Premio 
Adonais  of  1956  and  was  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Compounded  (in  almost  equal 
parts)  of  loneliness,  self-pity,  sensitivity,  and 
genuine  talent,  it  conveys  lx)th  pathos  and 
limitations  of  an  insistently  repetitious  neu¬ 
rotic  pattern.  Childhood  is  delicately  evoked. 
The  rest  of  life  seems  a  cruel,  prolonged  jour¬ 
ney  to  death,  with  reality  cast  as  unwelcome 
intruder,  and  suffering  intimately  written. 
Humana  voz  should  lie  read  in  small  doses  (at 
most  one  poem  per  diem)  to  keep  impatience 
from  dimming  its  flashes  of  insight  and  truly 
}K)etic  expression. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cote 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Fachin  Marin.  Antologia.  .Maria  Teresa 
Babin,  comp.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Ateneo  Puer- 
torriqueiio.  1958.  102  pages.  $1.25. 

Pachin  Marin  is  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  (lonzalo  Marin  (1863-1897),  one  of  the 
many  active  and  idealistic  Puerto  Ricans  who, 
along  with  Marti  and  Hostos,  were  dedicated 
to  achieving  freedom  in  the  Caribbean.  His 
jxjetry,  written  in  haste  and  en  route  during 
ten  years  of  exile,  is  the  poetry  of  a  passionate 
man,  one  who  loved  liberty  and  also  the  flesh. 
Much  of  it  is  sentimental  romanticism,  but 
occasionally  a  balanced  lyricism — form  and 
content  equally  good — can  be  found.  More¬ 
over,  this  is  a  man  who  wished  to  be  judged 
on  one  basis  alone;  “Mi  pluma  de  escritor, 
culta  o  salvaje  /  el  arma  es  que  mis  ideas  es- 
grimen.”  All  the  rest  is  literature. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

Vicente  T.  Mendoza,  comp.  Glosas  y  deci- 
mas  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1957.  371  pages.  $24  m '^mex. 
The  author,  one  of  Mexico’s  distinguished 
folklorists,  has  compiled  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  decimas,  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  present  time.  The  sources  from  which 
this  traditional  Hispanic  verse  genre  were  col¬ 
lected  is  documented  and  represents  an  impres¬ 
sive  bibliography  and  array  of  anonymous 
|x>ems.  The  introduction  is  a  cogent  and  eru¬ 
dite  history  of  the  development  of  the  decima, 
in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  Emphasis  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  Hispanic  character  of  the 
genre,  and,  in  the  New  World,  its  identity  with 
the  growth  of  nationalism.  Both  the  tradition¬ 
al  decimas  of  the  classical  poets  and  scholars, 
and  the  popular  dScimas  repeated  by  the  un¬ 


cultured,  generation  after  generation,  receive 
adequate  attention. 

Three  things  are  noteworthy:  first,  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Hispanic  genre;  second,  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  Mexican  decima  that  is  rejuvenat¬ 
ed  by  the  corrido;  third,  the  role  of  the  dicima 
as  a  vehicle  of  social  protest  and  an  awakened 
American  conscience.  Amatory  themes  have 
been  expressed  by  the  decima  since  the  days  of 
the  poets  of  the  Cancionero  de  Lopez  de  Estu- 
higa,  and  in  Mexico  are  presently  heard  in  the 
back  country  among  the  campesinos. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Foothill  College 

^  Diana  Ramirez  de  Arellano.  Angeles  de 
ceniza.  Madrid.  The  Author.  1958.  68 
pages. 

From  the  exile’s  penitential  psalms,  through 
the  dreams  of  man,  of  woman,  of  unborn 
child,  to  the  ode  to  the  return  at  the  shore  of 
death,  and  the  prayer  for  those  who  were  and 
those  who  could  be  ours,  the  author  traces  her 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Of  the  ashes  and  clay 
of  this  earth  she  creates  an  almost  supernatural 
atmosphere.  She  seems  to  be  never  quite  on 
earth,  never  quite  fully  in  reality,  and  yet  she 
feels  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  ages  and  she 
has  grasped,  perhaps,  the  portion  of  truth  that 
hovers  between  life  and  death. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

^  Maria  Teresa  Babin.  Fantasia  boricua. 
Estampas  de  mi  tierra.  New  York.  Las 
Americas.  1956.  110  pages,  ill.  $2. 

Among  creative  writings  which  are  represent¬ 
ative  of  Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  United 
States  and  which  are  being  published  by  Gae¬ 
tano  Massa  of  Las  Americas  is  this  volume  of 
vignettes. 

The  work  is  exactly  what  the  title  indicates; 
“Fantasia  boricua.”  Revealing  the  impact  of 
her  childhood  and  adolescence  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  author  presents  sketches  of  her  family, 
schools  and  teachers,  food,  Christmas,  and  vil¬ 
lage  characters.  Informative,  often  nostalgic, 
the  vignettes,  a  glorification  of  the  past,  con¬ 
stitute  a  little  folk  sociology  of  this  common¬ 
wealth. 

That  the  fantasy  is  boricua  goes  without 
saying.  And  speaking  of  boricua,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  a  statement  Miss  Babin  made  in  her 
recent  “Literary  Letter  from  Puerto  Rico” 
{E.A.  32:3,  p.  255):  “.  .  .  the  ever  present 
‘criollismo’  or  ‘boricuismo,’  reflecting  the  in¬ 
ner  self  of  Puerto  Ricans  as  a  people  with  a 
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clear  awareness  ot  its  own  character  and  des¬ 
tiny,  has  been  the  dominant  note  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  twentieth  century.” 

Miss  Babin  herself  admits  that  what  she  has 
to  say  about  her  native  land  as  she  views  it  in 
retrospect  is  reminiscent  of  the  word  of  Ru¬ 
ben  Dario:  “Si  pequeha  es  la  patria,  uno 
grande  la  suena.” 

Edna  Lue  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

Fernando  Chueca  Goitia.  Arte  de  Espana. 
Madrid  y  sitios  reales.  Barcelona.  Seix  Bar- 
ral.  1958.  554  pages,  ill. 

Beautiful,  interesting,  and  revelatory  of  the 
artistic  wealth  of  Madrid,  this  book  is  most 
impressive.  The  real  history  of  Madrid  began 
in  the  days  of  Moslem  rule  because  its  topog¬ 
raphy  was  suitable  for  a  fortress.  In  Arabic 
texts  its  name  was  Macherit  (from  machih — 
mother  of  waters,  and  it,  indicating  abun¬ 
dance).  In  the  Middle  Ages  Jews,  Christians, 
and  .Moors  lived  intermingled;  later  they  with¬ 
drew  into  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
There  is  a  hint  of  criticism  in  the  mention  of 
the  sad,  oppressive  air  given  the  city  by  over¬ 
emphasis  on  religion,  and  a  note  of  regret  in 
the  statement  that  Spain  had  the  misfortune 
of  seeing  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Indies 
bounce  off  her  like  raindrops  off  a  roof  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  Genoese  and  the  French. 

Following  a  sketchy  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  city  are  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
royal  estates  and  museums,  particularly  El 
Escorial  and  the  Prado.  .Much  credit  is  given 
to  Pedro  de  Ribera  in  the  development  of 
Madrid. 

The  471  photographs  and  twenty  color 
plates  show  the  exterior  and  interior  of  palaces, 
other  royal  properties,  religious  institutions, 
and  museums,  as  well  as  their  contents,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  famous  paintings  of  the 
world.  Sculpture  and  archeological  items  are 
also  represented.  The  re.idability  of  the  book 
is  enhanced  by  the  widely  spaced  type  and  the 
attractive  layout. 

H.  G.  D. 

*  Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas,  Misceldnea 
erudita.  /.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1957.  iv  228 
pages,  ill.  10  plates. 

Readers  acquainted  with  the  erudite  works  of 
Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  in  this  volume  of  miscellany  there 
are  no  footnotes  to  footnotes.  The  reason  is 
that  the  articles  themselves  partake  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  footnotes,  as  the  author  confesses  in  his 


preface.  The  fifty-four  items  range  from  an 
allusion  to  the  Quijote  in  Quevedo’s  Busedn 
(a  gray  Manchegan  donkey  is  mentioned)  to  a 
note  on  goose  barnacles  in  Spanish  literature 
(references  can  be  found,  though  not  many). 
If  the  Hispanic  scholar  docs  not  find  some¬ 
thing  related  to  his  own  field  in  this  volume, 
he  doubtless  will  be  rewarded  in  future  col¬ 
lections  of  miscellany  or  in  whole  books  which 
the  author  promises. 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

**  Antonio  Gomez  Robledo.  Ensayo  sobre 
las  virtudes  intelectuales.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1957. 242  pages.  $2. 
As  a  result  of  his  Spanish  translation  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Gomez  Ro¬ 
bledo  has  prepared  this  essay  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  virtues,  which  discusses  phases  of  the 
.Aristotelian  philosophy  that  have  had  little 
previous  attention.  The  first  chapter  defines 
the  virtues  in  accord  with  the  thinking  and 
w’riting  of  Aristotle.  Then  follows  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  intellect,  intelligence,  wisdom, 
artistic  creation,  and  the  human  life.  The 
conclusion  deals  with  action  and  contempla¬ 
tion.  The  ethical  principles  set  forth  by  Aris¬ 
totle  are  clearly  stated,  and  their  treatment  by 
later  scholars  is  pointed  out.  The  study  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  serves  to  reveal  aspects  of  the 
thinking  of  Aristotle,  which  have  had,  to  the 
present,  only  casual  discussion,  especially  in 
Spanish. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Julio  Caro  Baroja.  Espana  primitiva  y  ro- 
mana.  Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1957.  375 
pages,  ill.  650  ptas, 

Enrique  Baguc,  Juan  Petit.  La  baja  edad 
media.  Barcelona,  Seix  Barral.  1956.  415 
pages,  ill.  500  ptas. 

Juan  Regia,  Santiago  Alcolea.  El  siglo 
XV III.  Barcelona,  Seix  Barral,  1957,  443 
pages,  ill.  500  ptas, 

Juan  Mercator  Riba.  El  siglo  XIX.  Barce¬ 
lona,  Seix  Barral.  1957.  439  pages,  ill,  500 
ptas. 

Four  more  magnificent  volumes  (see  Antonio 
Igual  Cbcda,  Juan  Subias  Gaiter.  El  Siglo  de 
Oro  in  B.A.  27:1,  p.  43)  in  the  scries  Historia 
de  la  cultura  espahola  arc  the  Catalans’  answer 
to  a  myth,  believed  in  some  quarters,  that  since 
the  loss  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  Spain 
has  not  counted  on  the  European  scene.  The 
texts  range  from  117  to  169  pages,  and  the  re- 
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inaindcr  of  the  volumes  is  devoted  to  (in  each) 
a  bibliography,  plates,  and  a  descriptive  index 
referring  to  the  plates. 

In  the  first  work  listed  above,  the  approach 
is  one  of  “cultural  morphology.”  It  goes  back 
into  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  the  migra¬ 
tions,  and  the  questions  of  the  origins  of  the 
Iberians,  whether  the  Basques  are  related  to 
the  Berbers,  and  if  the  Galicians  and  the  Irish 
are  of  the  same  origin.  The  author  disagrees 
with  the  historians  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  defended  with  “more 
eloquence  than  information”  the  thesis  that 
the  Iberians  were  of  North  African  origin,  a 
belief  to  which  apparently  Unamuno  and 
.Madariaga  subscribed,  Caro  Baroja  favors  the 
Asiatic  source  and  the  Indo-European  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  discusses 
the  modes  of  living,  the  occupations,  imple¬ 
ments  used,  and  organization  of  society  of  the 
{seoples  in  the  several  parts  of  Spain. 

The  volume  which  deals  with  the  Middle 
Ages  presents  religion  as  the  basis  of  society, 
treats  the  life  of  the  king  and  grandees, 
touches  (lightly)  upon  the  “third  estate,”  and 
discusses  briefly  the  final  stage  of  the  Moorish 
domination. 

In  the  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
discussion  is  largely  on  politics,  economics, 
and  diplomacy.  The  theory  of  generations  is 
applied  to  this  century  in  Spain,  where  they 
seem  to  coincide  with  a  reign,  and  the  out¬ 
standing  {personalities  of  each  generation  arc 
noted  and  briefly  discussed.  In  this  period 
there  was  an  upsurge  in  poetry,  drama,  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  the  arts:  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  (csfpccially  Goya). 

For  Spain,  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
painful  and  turbulent  {period.  There  was  a 
large  deficit  in  her  economy  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  century,  and  it  reached  eighteen  bil¬ 
lion  reales  at  the  end  of  Fernando  Veil’s  reign. 
Much  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  structure 
of  the  government  and  problems  of  domestic- 
economy.  In  the  literary  field  lyric  {Poetry  and 
drama  flourished,  a  movement  which  Ipcgan 
with  the  return  of  exiles  about  18?0  from 
France,  England,  and  Italy  where  they  had 
been  greatly  influenced.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  century  came  regionalism  and  realism. 

The  nearly  one  thousand  plates  in  these  vol¬ 
umes  arc  reproductions  of  paintings,  portraits 
of  {People  who  w-ere  prominent  in  their  age, 
photographs  of  art  and  archeological  objects, 
architecture  and  public  buildings,  sculpture 
and  facades,  etc.  The  texts  give  a  broadly 
sketched,  vast  survey  in  a  style  which  makes 
interesting  reading.  B.  G.  D. 


*  Julio  V.  Gonzalez.  Ihstoriu  argentina.  I: 
La  era  colonial.  Buenos  Aires.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1957.  207  pages,  $16, 
This  first  volume  of  a  contemplated  series  of 
three  on  Argentine  history  begins  convention¬ 
ally  by  chronicling  the  discovery  of  the  River 
Plate,  the  foundation,  abandonment,  and  re¬ 
settlement  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Viceroyalty.  The  concluding  and 
larger  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  racial 
situation  in  colonial  Argentina  and  the  main 
factors  and  trends  in  the  colonial  economy. 

In  organization  and  style,  the  chronological 
{Portion  of  La  era  colonial  surpasses  the  topical. 
Although  rich  in  insight,  the  specialized  dis¬ 
cussions  frequently  ramble  and  tend  to  be  po¬ 
lemical.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail:  The  origins  of  the  “oligarchy” 
are  minutely  traced,  but  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
print  identifies  the  Spanish  Mesta  as  the  “Me- 
seta.”  The  lack  of  balance  and  {polish  in  the 
topical  discussions  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  book  was  published  {posthumously. 

Maps  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  docu¬ 
mentation  would  improve  the  overall  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  volume.  Many  readers  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  brilliance  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
dividual  interpretations  but  find  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  “the  immutable  laws  of  history”  some¬ 
what  disconcerting. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Jose  Vasconcelos.  Breve  historia  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Mexico-Lee,  1956.  568  pages.  $40 
m/mex. 

As  the  “contemporary  edition”  of  a  widely 
circulated  work  first  published  in  1937,  this 
traces  Mexico’s  history  interpretively  from  the 
pre-conquest  {Period  through  the  presidential 
administration  of  Manuel  Avila  Camacho. 
Half  of  the  text  deals  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Spanish  empire  in  Mexico  and  half  with 
the  development  of  the  independent  nation. 
One  fifth  is  devoted  to  the  contemporary  {Pe¬ 
riod,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1917  to  the  year  1946.  Vasconcelos’s 
principal  thesis  is  that  Mexico’s  tragedy  has 
been  the  steady  encroachment  of  Anglo-Saxon 
influences  on  its  Hispanic  civilization. 

Max  L.  Moorhead 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Jose  M*.  de  Semprun  Gurrea.  Espaha  en  la 
encrueijada.  New  York.  Iberica.  1956.  263 
pages,  $2. 

From  the  “Nota  biografica”  on  the  cover  we 
learn  that  the  course  of  Semprun  Gurrea’s  life 
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has  been  determined  to  some  extent  by  Repub¬ 
lican  activities  in  Spain.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  group,  “A1  Scrvicio  de  la  Republica,” 
founded  by  Jos6  Ortega  y  Gasset  and  Gregorio 
Maranon.  When  the  Spanish  Republic  was  es¬ 
tablished,  he  became  governor  of  the  province 
of  Toledo  and  later  of  Santander.  After  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Republican  side  in  the  Civil  War 
( 1936-1939),  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  taught 
school.  In  1946  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  has 
been  lecturing,  writing  for  the  European  press, 
and  contributing  to  the  Revista  Iberica  of  New 
York. 

This  book  includes  several  articles  which 
apjjeared  in  the  Revista  Iberica  in  1955  and 
1956.  The  titles  of  the  seven  chapters  indi¬ 
cate  the  issues  treated:  “Diversas  actitudes  po- 
liticas  de  los  catolicos”;  “La  esencia  del  patrio- 
tismo”;  “Espana  como  patria”;  “Espana  y  las 
Espanas”;  “Libertad  jpara  que?”;  “En  Espaiia 
la  cuestion  social  se  llama  hambre”;  and  “La 
cucstion  institucional.” 

The  book  in  general  and  the  last  chapter  in 
particular  are  concerned  with  the  leading  issue 
of  internal  politics  in  Spain;  that  is,  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Franco  and  the  proposed  return  to 
the  monarchy.  Semprun  Gurrea  shows  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  monarchy, 
the  republic,  and  the  dictatorship  have  existed 
in  Spain.  His  plea  is  for  a  republic,  democ¬ 
racy,  and  free  political  discussion.  He  writes: 
“Si  la  esencia  y  la  primera  gran  ventaja  de  la 
monarquia  consisten  en  . . .  la  adjudicacion  de 
ciertas  facultades  y  ciertos  valores  representa- 
tivos  a  un  jefe  de  estado  obligado  al  respeto  de 
todas  las  jurisdicciones  y  magistraturas  con- 
stitucionales,  entonces  eso  mismo,  con  sus 
ventajas,  lo  hallamos  en  una  republica  consti- 
tucional,  democratica  y  representativa.” 

Edna  Lue  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

*  Augusto  Malaret.  Investigaciones  gramati- 
cales.  New  York.  Orlando  Press.  1955.  132 
pages. 

This  work  seems  to  have  been  written  more  for 
the  layman  than  for  the  specialist,  which  is  no 
criticism  against  it.  The  five  chapters  that 


comprise  the  book,  nonetheless,  are  topics  that 
have  lent  themselves  to  more  extensive  pre¬ 
sentation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  each  chapter  is 
a  condensation  of  a  broad  field  and  as  such 
there  need  be  omissions.  Two  of  the  chapters, 
“Cambios  del  idioma”  and  “El  proceso  de  la 
puntuacion”  have  appeared  previously  in  jour¬ 
nals.  The  work  includes  in  the  respective 
chapters:  the  origin  of  words  that  form  part 
of  the  Spanish  language,  the  development  of 
the  Spanish  sound  system  including  the  year 
when  each  sound  was  officially  recognized,  the 
development  of  Spanish  punctuation,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Spanish  orthographic  accent, 
and  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  alphabet. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Chicago 

**  Juan  Mantovani.  La  crisis  de  la  educacidn. 

Buenos  Aires.  Columba.  1957.  75  pages. 

$12  m/arg. 

A  penetrating  analysis  of  our  society  and  its 
educational  problems. 

The  twentieth  century  is  characterized  by 
domination  of  society  by  the  masses  and  by  a 
greater  advance  in  sciences  than  in  ethics. 
Education  must  prepare  man  to  live  in  society, 
make  him  technically  expert,  morally  and 
spiritually  free.  It  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
type  of  society  in  which  each  individual  lives, 
train  “the  whole  man,”  not  just  part  of  him. 
Earmarks  of  the  crisis  in  education  are:  a 
tremendous  increase  in  school  enrolments, 
especially  in  the  secondary  school,  the  spread 
of  primary  education  in  backward  countries, 
accelerated  development  of  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  all  over  the  world,  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  curriculum,  a  greater  emphasis 
on  professional  preparation  of  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  and  on  the  child  rather 
than  on  subject-matter. 

The  work  ends  with  a  discussion  of  efforts 
of  UNKsco  to  reduce  illliteracy  and  the  specific 
educational  problems  of  Latin  America,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Argentina. 

Walter  Meiden 
Ohio  State  University 
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**  Luigi  Russo.  Storia  della  letteratura  itali- 
ana.  I:  Da  Francesco  d’ Assisi  a  Girolamo 
Savonarola.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1957.  xi  -f 
677  pages.  5,000  1. 

In  this,  the  first  of  three  volumes,  Russo  covers 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Italian  literature. 
His  appraisal  is  basic  and  thorough;  the  his¬ 
torical  scheme  and  the  general  views  expressed 
are  traditionally  sound.  Not  the  least  of  the 
virtues  in  this  readable,  attractively  printed 
history  is  Russo’s  delineation  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Croce,  De  Sanctis,  and  Gentile  concern¬ 
ing  the  major  writers  and  their  works.  Re¬ 
markably  clear  syntheses  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  scholarly  opinion  add  considerably  to 
the  value  of  Russo’s  account.  When  he  deals 
directly  with  the  literary  texts  themselves,  the 
author  provides  pointed,  sure  analyses  that 
mark  him  as  one  long  familiar  with  and  adept 
in  the  art  of  criticism.  H.  T.  Sturc/^en 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Ugo  Facco  De  Lagarda.  La  grande  Olga. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1958.  145  pages.  800  1. 
.\n  excellently  written  short  novel,  whose  war¬ 
time  setting,  seen  in  retrospect,  retains  some  of 
the  immediacy  of  the  newspaper  report,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  suffused  with  the  feeling 
of  reconciliation  and  inevitability  brought  by 
distance.  The  last  year  of  the  war  is  experi¬ 
enced  by  three  ill-assorted  roommates,  hidden 
away  in  a  tiny  cubicle  of  her  rooming  house 
by  the  Venetian  landlady  for  whom  the  book 
is  named:  a  political  suspect  of  Marxist  ten¬ 
dencies,  a  Jewish  professor  of  economics,  an 
ex-Army  officer.  .\t  one  point  a  fourth  roomer 
is  introduced  by  the  landlady,  a  deserter  from 
the  Fascist  militia,  whose  undeclared  inten¬ 
tions  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  other  three 
and  whose  intrusion  into  their  well-regulated, 
if  tense  existence  ends  in  sudden  tragedy.  .\n 
epilogue  brings  the  story  into  the  postwar 
spring  of  1947  and  finally  dissolves  the  inti¬ 
macy  which  had  been  generated  between  three 
radically  different  men  by  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  Their  starting  out  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  paths  toward  the  future  symbolizes  Italy’s 
recovery  from  war,  the  loosening  of  the  strong 
human  ties  forged  in  national  disaster,  and 
the  renascent  concern  with  the  problems  of 
everyday  living  under  a  legally  constituted 
government.  Ragusa 

Columbia  University 


^  Umberto  Liberatore.  Beatrice  Cenci.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  2nd  ed.,  1957.  177  pages. 
1,000  1. 

A  dramatic  version  of  the  famous  legend  in 
beautiful  verse.  The  personality  of  the  chief 
character  emerges  sharply  and  the  plot  unfolds 
crisply  and  swiftly  without  any  superfluous 
detail.  Liberatore  thus  demonstrates  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  clearing  the  Cenci  story  of  the  immense 
growth  of  legendary  tradition  that  has  come 
to  engulf  it  through  the  ages.  For  this  reason 
he  concludes  the  book  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  painting  of  Guido  Reni’s  portrait  which 
serves  as  frontispiece  and  a  chapter  on  “Bea¬ 
trice  Cenci  nella  storia  i  nella  leggenda”  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  appraises  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Shelley  and  Corrado 
Ricci  versions  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Carlo  Marinoni.  /  sette  candelabri  d’oro. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  141  pages.  500  1. 
I’his  giallo  or  detective  story  is  mildly  enter¬ 
taining  but  is  in  no  wise  as  intriguing  as  those 
to  which  readers  of  English  and  American 
mysteries  are  accustomed.  The  action  takes 
place  in  Spain,  and  the  characters  are  varied, 
but  superficially  described.  Murder  and  suicide 
are  the  acts  of  violence  which  are  solved  rather 
obviously  in  the  swift  denouement.  The  right 
couples  are  united  at  the  end,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  romantic  reader.  It  all  seems  rather  too 
simple  for  our  taste. 

Karl  G.  Bottl(e 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Costanza  Migliara.  Angeli  in  tentazione. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  258  pages.  1.000  1. 
The  action  takes  place  during  World  War 
Two.  It  is  the  story  of  Gilda  and  Michele  (the 
little  angels),  children  of  a  Count,  and  their 
associations  with  Raimondo  and  Yola,  chil 
dren  of  their  father’s  housekeeper.  C»ilda  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb, 
and  later  was  cured  completely  by  a  doctor  in 
.Milan,  the  father  of  the  man  she  eventually 
married,  .Michele  felt  the  call  to  become  a 
priest,  and  he  persuaded  Yola  to  become  a  nun. 
When  she  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  the 
Orient,  Michele  volunteered  as  a  missionary  to 
that  area.  Glenn  Barr 

Miami  University 
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Domenico  Costantino.  La  scula  dell’erta. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1957.  359  pages.  1,000  1. 
Domenico  Costantino,  one  of  the  best  known 
Italian  contemporary  lyric  poets,  offers  us  a 
selection  of  his  most  recent  poems,  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  won  him,  in  1957,  Encomio  So- 
lenne  in  the  Gastaldi  National  Poetry  Contest. 
Therein,  he  sings  with  great  spontaneity  in 
verses  that  are  both  limpid  and  musical,  with 
undertones  which  somehow  remind  one  of 
Chopin  nocturnes.  Whether  he  writes  about 
the  April  sun,  the  Italian  countryside,  the  enig¬ 
ma  of  life,  his  love  pangs,  or  birds,  Costantino 
touches  the  reader  by  the  sincerity  of  his  voice 
and  his  love  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  man¬ 
kind.  Most  of  his  poems  lend  themselves  eas¬ 
ily  to  recitation  and  ought  to  find  their  way 
into  our  school  anthologies  for  students  of 
Italian  literature  and  lovers  of  good  poetry 
everywhere. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Agostino  Lombardo.  Realtsmo  e  simbolts- 
mo.  Saggi  letteratura  americana  contem- 
poranea.  Roma.  Storia  e  Letteratura.  1957. 
261  pages. 

These  essays  on  American  writers  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  are  just  what  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  series  as  the  one  to  which  this 
volume  belongs:  Bibhoteca  di  studi  americani. 
For  an  Italian  student  of  American  letters  this 
book  is  a  “must”;  for  the  literate  layman  or 
one  only  slightly  interested  or  concerned,  a 
task,  I  am  afraid.  The  author  has  conscien¬ 
tiously  read  all  that  he  was  required  to  and  has 
successfully  consulted  the  necessary  sources. 
Personally,  I  regret  that  so  many  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  so<alled  New  Critics  (don’t  they 
ever  grow  old  )  and  to  the  productions  of  Saul 
Bellow,  James  Jones,  Nelson  Algren,  and 
Company.  That  the  reviewer  can  not  approach 
these  writers  dispassionately  does  not  aid  him, 
of  course,  in  evaluating  those  pages  on  which 
they  are  mentioned. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Ir. 

New  Yori{  University 

Franco  Venturi.  //  moto  decabrista  e  i  fra- 
telli  Poggio.  Torino,  Einaudi.  1956.  172 
pages  +  13  plates.  1,000  1. 

The  Decembrist  Conspiracy  of  1825  was  the 
first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  autocracy  of  the 
czars.  Its  failure  was  followed  by  the  classic 
pattern  of  Russian  history  in  the  last  century 
and  later — police  terrorism  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  revolutionary  doctrine  among  the  edu¬ 
cated.  After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  secret  lib¬ 


eral,  patriotic  societies  were  formed  and  were 
joined  by  a  fairly  large  number  of  army  offi¬ 
cers.  When  Alexander  I  died  or  disappeared 
under  mysterious  circumstances,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  harsh  Nicholas  I.  A  number  of 
regiments  in  Leningrad  (St.  Petersburg)  re¬ 
fused  allegiance  to  the  new  czar  and  demand¬ 
ed  a  constitution  and  the  enthronement  of 
Constantine,  Nicholas’s  older  brother.  This 
rebellion  was  dispersed  by  artillery  fire,  and 
five  of  its  leaders  were  hanged. 

Venturi,  well-known  Italian  historian  and 
historical  editor,  has  written  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  involvement  of  the  Poggio  broth¬ 
ers  in  the  Decembrist  episode.  So  little  known 
are  the  Poggios  that  they  are  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  massive  Enciclopedia  Italiana. 
Drawing  in  the  main  on  Russian  sources,  the 
monograph  is  informative  and  valuable.  Ven¬ 
turi’s  publisher  has  treated  him  well,  for  the 
book  is  distinguished  in  its  paper,  typography, 
and  illustrations. 

Harry  W.  Rudman 
■  City  College  of  New  Yorl{ 

**  Siro  Attilio  Nulli.  Erasmo  e  il  Rinasci- 
mento.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1955.  460  pages 
-|-  1 1  plates.  2,500  1. 

An  extensive  and  deeply  probing  discussion  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  great  Dutch  hu¬ 
manist,  written  by  an  Italian.  The  author  puts 
Erasmus  correctly  and  almost  exclusively  into 
the  orbit  of  northern  Europe,  between  Luther, 
Zwingli-Calvin,  Thomas  More,  and  a  host 
of  other  Nordic  humanists  and  reformers.  The 
references  to  the  Italian  humanist  movement 
are  rather  scarce.  The  best  chapter  deals  with 
the  long  and  unavoidable  struggle  between 
Erasmus  and  Luther,  “the  liberty  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  liberty  of  criticism,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  who  is  a  dogmatic  and  not  a  critic — 
the  tragic  conflict  between  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion.”  To  the  author,  Erasmus  is  the  fighter 
for  cultura  and  again  cultura,  which  he  tries 
to  protect  against  the  stubborn  and  dangerous 
monk  of  Wittenberg.  But  what  exactly  was 
this  cultura}  Just  classicism  and  the  freedom 
of  the  critic.^  It  certainly  was  more.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
polemical  attitude  against  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  official  attitude  of  Catholic  dogma¬ 
tism. 

F.  E.  Gaupp 
Southwestern  (Texas)  University 

**  Luciano  Corsi.  Del  metodo  selettivo.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  Ill  pages.  500  1. 

It  seems  that  in  Italy,  as  in  the  United  States 
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and  other  Western  countries,  there  arc  school 
and  university  problems.  The  main  question 
is:  How  shall  we  make  the  best  use  of  the  man 
power  of  each  commonwealth,  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  general  welfare?  Here,  Corsi 
maps  out  a  whole  course  of  studies  on  the  pre¬ 
school,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  lev¬ 
els,  in  accordance  with  tested  moral,  physical, 
and  mental  capacities  of  each  type  of  pupil  or 
student.  Each  discipline  is  considered  and 
is  allotted  a  whole  course  of  studies.  Corsi 
writes  clearly,  with  great  conviction  and  com¬ 
petence.  His  small  but  meaty  book  should 
appeal  to  many  members  of  our  profession. 
Would  that  the  general  public  in  these  United 
States  think  as  well  of  our  role  as  educators  as 
does  Luciano  Corsi! 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

*  Arturo  I^ria.  Settanta  javole.  Firenze. 

Sansoni.  1957.  94  pages.  700  1. 

I^ria’s  “Seventy  Fables”  begins  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Aesop,  but  the  two  fables  of 
Aesop  he  retells  look  different.  He  keeps  Ae¬ 
sop’s  story  of  “The  Fox  and  the  Crow,”  short¬ 
ens  it  by  leaving  out  the  conversation,  then 
adds  a  second  part  where  the  owl  advises  the 
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More  than  5,600  dictionaries  covering  over  600  lan¬ 
guages  are  listed  in  the  new  Bihliographisches  Hand 
buck  der  Sprachworterbiicher,  edited  by  Wolfram 
Zaunmiiller  and  published  by  Anton  Hiersemann, 
Stuttgart.  While  concentrating  on  dictionaries  which 
have  app>eared  in  the  last  hundred  years,  the  bibliogra¬ 


crow  how  to  get  even.  "The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb”  has  the  same  title  but  is  a  different  fa¬ 
ble  from  Aesop’s.  Loria’s  fables  differ  from 
Aesop’s  not  only  in  subject  matter  but,  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  style.  Aesop’s  fables  and 
those  of  La  Fontaine  are  didactic,  each  fable 
ending  with  a  moral  or  lesson.  Often,  appa¬ 
rently  leaving  out  the  moral  at  the  end,  Loria 
breaks  with  the  Aesop  tradition.  If  there  were 
an  academy  or  church  of  fables,  we  might  ask 
if  Loria  is  a  heretic.  Not  altogether.  On  occa¬ 
sions  the  moral  is  implied;  at  other  times  the 
moral  is  vocal  on  the  tongue  of  a  creature  of 
the  fable. 

Loria’s  fables  other  than  the  beast  fables 
often  succeed  in  treating  our  contemporary 
civilization  or  lack  of  civilization  in  classical 
style.  “Death  and  the  New  Medicine”  has 
Fame,  a  butcher,  and  Death  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  new  medicine.  Asked  if  he  would 
oppose  such  medicine  because  it  might  save 
lives.  Death  says  “no,”  that  it  organizes  his 
work  better.  Arturo  Loria  extends  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  fables,  and  his  cleverness  and 
originality  enhance  the  world’s  rather  limited 
reserve  of  them. 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 
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phy  contains  a  select  list  of  those  produced  between 
H60  and  1850.  English,  French,  German.  Italian. 
Spanish,  and  Russian  are  the  principal  languages  in¬ 
cluded,  but  Latin  and  Greek  dictionaries  are  also  dealt 
with,  as  well  as  dialect  dictionaries  and  diction¬ 
aries  of  .\frican.  Asian,  and  American  languages. 


Books  in  English 

{ For  Other  Books  in  English,  see  “Headliners” ) 


**  W.  G.  Archer.  The  Loves  of  Krishna  in 
Indian  Painting  and  Poetry.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1957.  127  pages  -}-  40  plates. 
16. 

This  attractively  produced  and  well-written 
study  is  Volume  18  of  the  Ethical  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Classics  of  East  and  West  series.  Archer 
surveys  the  role  of  Krishna  as  a  hero  and  as  a 
cowherd  in  the  sacred  lx)oks  of  India,  the  Ma- 
habharata  and  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  then  as  the 
hero’s  romantic  appieal  is  emphasized  increas¬ 
ingly  in  later  poetry,  and  finally  as  he  appears 
in  painting  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  enigma  of  Krishna  to  Westerners 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  appeal  to  Indians  lies  in 
the  extremes  of  the  roles  he  plays  in  Indian 
epic  poetry:  on  the  one  hand  the  hero  and  the 
God,  on  the  other  the  sensual  lover,  favorite  of 
milkmaids. 

In  his  Introduction  Archer  announces  his 
intention  not  to  arbitrate  issues  of  “higher  crit¬ 
icism” — anthropological  and  theological  views 
on  the  origins  and  transformations  of  Krishna. 
This  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Indian  religious 
narrative  has  undergone  the  same  cycles  of 
scholarly  investigation  that  Western  folklore 
has  since  Frazier.  To  attempt  to  sort  out  these 
data  would  have  resulted  in  a  book  twice  the 
size  and  of  interest  only  to  scholars. 

What  Archer  provides  us  with  is  a  graceful¬ 
ly  detailed  and  annotated  summary  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  narratives,  with  generous  c^uota- 
tions  in  translation  from  the  poetry — particu¬ 
larly  the  amorous  verses — and  with  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  symbols,  against  the  historical 
background  of  the  works.  The  literary  discus¬ 
sion  would  lie  better  with  more  “style”  analy¬ 
sis  instead  of  “content”  analysis.  “The  Krishna 
of  Painting”  chapter  is  supported  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  number  of  quite  adequate  plates,  but  they 
are  unfortunately  in  black  and  white  and  the 
“art  of  the  book”  in  India  is  a  highly  color¬ 
ful  art.  There  is  a  frontispiece  in  color.  An 
excellent  book  within  its  limits,  and  a  pleasure 
to  read, 

G.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yor/(  University 

*  lames  V.  Baker.  The  Sacred  River:  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Theory  of  the  Imagination.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Louisiana  State  University 
Press.  1957.  xiv  -|-  308  pages.  $4,50. 

In  this  study  the  author  attempts  to  relate  Cole¬ 


ridge’s  conception  of  the  imagination  to 
eighteenth<entury  psychology,  showing  just 
what  he  accepted  and  what  he  rejected;  to 
assess  the  indebtedness  of  the  theory  to  Ger¬ 
man  idealistic  philosophy;  to  determine  more 
precisely  than  has  been  done  before  what  the 
theory  is,  and  to  assess  its  worth;  and  to  es¬ 
timate  the  influence  of  the  concept  upon  re¬ 
cent  criticism.  Naturally,  everyone  will  find 
points  at  which  to  disagree  with  Baker;  but 
the  book  has  real  worth,  and  is  probably  the 
most  useful  study  of  its  subject  now  available. 
I,  A.  Richards’s  well-known  work,  for  all  its 
importance,  being  independent  criticism  that 
sets  out  from  Coleridge  rather  than  a  study  of 
his  theory.  The  author  has  covered  the  bibli¬ 
ography  with  commendable  thoroughness;  it  is 
too  bad  that  he  missed  two  works  which  might 
have  saved  him  from  some  misconceptions: 
Elizabeth  Schneider’s  Coleridge,  Opium,  and 
Kubla  Khan,  and  M.  H.  Abrams’s  The  Sacred 
River. 

/.  M.  Raines 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Edward  H.  Davidson.  Poe:  ./  Critical 
Study.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  xi  4"  296  pages.  $4.75. 
Davidson’s  book  will  probably  stand  for 
some  years  as  the  most  perceptive  and  balanced 
study  of  Poe  since  Killis  Campbell’s  pioneer 
work.  This  is  not  a  biography,  but  we  seldom 
lose  sight  of  the  private  terror  of  Poe’s  life;  it 
is  not  intellectual  history,  but  Poe  is  seen  more 
clearly  against  the  background  of  his  time  than 
ever  before.  Davidson  rightly  considers  The 
Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym  of  central  im¬ 
portance  for  an  understanding  of  Poe’s  basic 
ideas,  and  his  earlier  chapters  lead  directly  to 
an  illuminating  analysis  of  that  book.  Poe’s 
literary  criticism  is  deliberately  ignored  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  largely  “journalistic  and 
ephemeral”;  one  suspects  that  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  might  also  have  hampered  Da¬ 
vidson’s  interesting  efforts  to  see  his  author 
in  the  light  of  modern  theories  of  symbolism. 
But  if  a  case  for  taking  Poe’s  poetry  seriously 
can  be  made,  Davidson  has  made  it;  and  his 
extremely  suggestive  remarks  about  Poe’s  im¬ 
aginary  journeys  are  far  more  valuable  than  a 
tiresome  rehash  of  “The  Poetic  Principle.” 

Roy  R.  Male 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  William  F.  6c  Elizcbcth  S.  Friedman,  The 
S halves pearean  Ciphers  Examined.  New 
York,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1957, 
xvii  -|-  303  pages  -|-  10  plates,  $5, 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  urbane  analysis  of  the 
uncomprehending  misuse  and  perversion  of 
Bacon’s  bilateral  cipher  system  as  a  means  of 
proving  that  someone  other  than  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  plays  commonly  attributed  to  the 
illiterate  who,  not  having  had  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  could  not  possibly  have  written  King 
Lear.  People  who  do  not  want  to  be  convinced 
will  not  be,  of  course,  but  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  disinterested  observer,  he  will  find 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  known  ci¬ 
pher  system  flashing  messages  that  Bacon,  or 
Oxford,  or  Rutland,  or  Jonson  (!),  or  Duncan 
Hines,  wrote  Shakespeare’s  plays.  The  Fried¬ 
mans  profess  scientific  impartiality,  but  from 
time  to  time  one  gets  the  impression  that  they 
are  not  overawed  by  the  intellectual  abilities 
of  the  so-called  anti-Stratfordians, 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Daniel  G,  Hoffman,  The  Poetry  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Crane.  New  York,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1956,  xv  -|-  304  pages,  $5, 
Hitherto  Crane  has  lieen  known  almost  alto¬ 
gether  through  his  fiction  or  his  half-legen 
dary,  half-factual  biography,  Daniel  Hoffman, 
more  fortunate  than  Crane’s  biographers — 
Thomas  Beer  or  John  Berryman — or  his  more 
numerous  critics,  has  had  access  to  a  wealth  of 
previously  unavailable  Crane  papers,  books, 
scrapbooks,  etc,,  which  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Libraries  had  acquired  in  1952,  Concen¬ 
trating  on  the  poetry,  Hoffman  has  given  us  a 
careful,  critical  estimate  of  the  artistry  of  a 
major  American  literary  talent.  .'Vn  appendix 
contains  the  unpublished  p)oems  which  are  not 
used  within  the  body  of  the  book,  and  there  is 
a  useful  bibliography  of  both  unpublished  and 
published  material  by  and  about  Crane. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  Irving  Howe.  Politics  and  the  Novel.  New 
York.  Horizon.  1957.  251  pages.  $3.50. 
Comprised  almost  entirely  of  articles  previous¬ 
ly  published  as  separate  pieces.  Politics  and  the 
Novel  lacks  internal  cohesion  and  a  clear<ut 
governing  thesis.  Although  Howe  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  introduction  to  serve  as  a  frame  of 
reference,  it  proves  unequal  to  the  task;  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  impresses  one  as  a  dis¬ 
jointed  scries  of  chapters  only  dimly  related 
to  one  another  by  a  common  reliance  on  poli¬ 


tics  as  a  point  of  departure  for  analyses  of  lit¬ 
erary  works  seemingly  chosen  at  random. 

Howe  is  concerned  not  with  the  “political 
novel’’  per  se  but  with  novels  in  which  ideol¬ 
ogy  seems  to  play  a  dominant  role.  I  Ic  careful¬ 
ly  avoids  categorical  definitions  and  dogmatic 
classifications,  preferring  to  deal  with  atti¬ 
tudes  rather  than  data  and  to  maintain  the 
broadest  possible  viewpoint.  This  breadth  of 
vision  is  at  once  the  book’s  great  virtue  and 
its  greatest  shortcoming:  It  allows  the  author 
to  call  into  play  his  impressive  knowledge  of 
cultural  and  political  history,  but  it  lacks  per¬ 
ceptible  direction.  By  consciously  defining  his 
subject,  the  political  novel,  in  terms  which 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
social  novel,  or  a  number  of  other  subgenres, 
Howe  presents  us  with  a  series  of  watered- 
down  considerations  of  milieu,  which  offer 
valuable  insights  into  the  kinds  of  society  that 
spawned  specific  writers  but  result  in  some  du¬ 
bious  literary  criticism  which  is  too  often  less 
than  illuminating  with  regard  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  works  examined. 

The  most  valuable  portions  of  the  book  are 
those  in  which  the  author  deftly  sketches  broad 
movements  in  the  history  of  cultural  and  ideo¬ 
logical  attitudes.  These  sections,  intended  to 
provide  introductory  background  material  for 
Howe’s  approach  to  literature,  are  usually  bril¬ 
liant;  and  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  from 
them  to  the  works  they  are  supposed  to  intro¬ 
duce,  they  are  informative  and  incisive,  well 
worth  reading  as  ends  in  themselves. 

Dennis  Baumwoll 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Norman  Marlow.  .4.  F..  Housman:  Scholar 
and  Poet.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  University 
of  Minnesota  Press.  1958.  192  pages.  $3,50. 
This  first  full-length  study  of  Housman’s  verse 
is  by  a  classicist,  and  it  is  a  classicist’s  kind  of 
book,  with  chapters  on  Einfluss  and  Nach- 
leben:  Only  the  accidental  conditions  of  mod¬ 
ern  book-production  prevent  one  on  Vberliefe- 
rungsgeschichte,  which  readers  of  Housman 
know  is  only  a  longer  and  more  pretentious 
name  for  fudge.  Marlow’s  method  can  be  seen 
at  its  most  characteristic  on  page  129,  where  he 
demonstrates  the  influence  of  'W  slumber  did 
my  spirit  steal”  on  a  stanza  of  Housman’s  by 
the  sole  fact  that  both  authors  speak  of  the 
revolution  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  on  its  axis: 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  two  poets  w'ere  inde¬ 
pendently  influenced  by  Copernicus?  Surpris¬ 
ingly  the  chapters  on  Einfluss  do  not  mention 
W.  S.  Landor,  a  lesser  classicist  perhaps  but  a 
greater  poet  than  Housman,  and  with  Heine 
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the  yardstick  by  which  the  latter’s  worth  can 
be  gauged. 

B.  A.  Parl{ 
Vmverstty  of  Notre  Dame 

*  P.  M.  Mitchell.  A  History  of  Danish  Lit¬ 
erature.  New  York.  Amcrican-Scandina- 
vian  Foundation.  1957.  322  pages  -f 
plates.  $6. 

P.  M.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  Kansas  has 
long  been  a  leading  protagonist  of  Danish  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has  made 
numerous  contributions  of  sound  scholarly 
value  to  the  subject.  His  one-volume  history 
of  Danish  literature  is  the  culmination  of  an 
imaginative  and  productive  career  as  a  trans¬ 
lator,  historian,  and  critic  of  Danish  litera¬ 
ture.  Thoroughly  versed  in  texts  and  critical 
literature,  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  well- 
balanced,  highly  readable  story  of  Danish  lit¬ 
erature  from  the  earliest  recorded  texts  to  ex¬ 
citing  and  sometimes  puzzling  writers  of  the 
Fifties.  The  text  is  not  burdened  by  extensive 
footnotes,  and  there  is  only  a  short  bibliograph¬ 
ical  note,  dealing  mainly  with  translation  and 
critical  literature  in  English.  Mitchell’s  book 
is  worthy  of  the  noble  literature  he  describes, 
and  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
Europ>ean  literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
V niversity  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Nancy  Mitford.  Voltaire  tn  Love.  New 
York.  Harper.  1957. 320  pages  -|-  16  plates. 
$5. 

In  spite  of  Nancy  Mitford’s  apprehensiveness 
that  Theodore  Besterman  may  not  “quite  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  enterprise,”  the  editor  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Correspondence  must  surely  appreciate 
in  her  hook  a  worthy  application  of  his  own 
endeavors.  The  letters  of  Voltaire  and  Mmc 
du  Chatelet,  those  of  collaborators  and  com- 
[setitors  in  their  unusual  courtship  are  here 
assimilated  into  a  continuous  narrative  which 
affords  an  almost  unobstructed  view  of  what 
were  intended  to  be  the  private  lives  of  these 
two  enlighteners.  Not  encumbered  by  foot¬ 
notes,  quotations,  and  other  essentials  of  schol¬ 
arly  format,  this  is  nevertheless  a  well-docu¬ 
mented  and  sufficiently  accurate  account  sup¬ 
plemented  by  selective  bibliography  and  index. 
While  some  sacrifice  of  objectivity  is  made  for 
the  niceties  of  Nancy  Mitford’s  style  and  a  few 
distortions  may  result  from  analysis  through 
the  keyhole,  her  delightful  irony  is  always 
handled  with  admirable  moderation.  Laconic 
descriptions  of  the  more  illustrious  boudoir 
intrigues  in  no  way  detract  from  the  informa¬ 


tive  values  of  this  work,  which  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  augment  the  author’s  already  abundant 
and  enthusiastic  reading  public. 

Arnold  foseph 
University  of  0/^lahoma 

^  The  Saturday  Review  Treasury.  John  Ha- 
verstick,  comp.  New  York.  Simon  8c  Schu¬ 
ster.  1957.  XXV  +  607  pages.  $6. 

.\lthough  most  of  these  sixty-nine  essays  deal 
with  literature,  either  in  a  general  way  (see 
“American  Tragedy”  by  John  Mason  Brown), 
or  with  specific  works  or  authors  (see  "God’s 
Little  Acre,"  by  Lawrence  S.  Kubie,  or  “Count 
No  Count,”  by  Phil  Stone),  or  are  personal  lit¬ 
erary  confessions  (cf.  the  agonized  “The  Story 
of  a  Novel”  by  Thomas  Wolfe  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s  “One  Way  to  Write 
Novels”),  there  are  still  others  that  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  literature.  Several  are  on  lan¬ 
guage  (“How  to  Suffocate  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,”  Jacques  Barzun;  “Shall  We  Have  a 
World  Language?”  H.  G.  Wells),  a  goodly 
number  treat  music  (c.g.,  “How  Music  Hap¬ 
pens,”  Paul  Hindemith;  “Where  the  Song  Be¬ 
gins,”  Oscar  Hammerstein  II;  “Mozart  in  The 
Magic  Flute,"  Bruno  Walter);  a  few  are  on 
politics  (“The  Life  of  the  [Communist! 
Party,”  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.),  and  still 
others  do  not  fit  into  any  of  these  categories 
(e.g.,  “Why  I  Remain  a  Negro,”  Walter 
White;  “Man  Makes  His  First  Star,”  John 
Lear). 

The  articles  and  some  [X)cms  were  selected 
from  all  those  appearing  since  the  founding  of 
the  Saturday  Review  in  1924.  Consequently, 
many  famous  people  are  represented  and  there 
is  much  good  reading — for  entertainment  (try 
“New  York,  C’est  Formidable!"  by  Art  Buch- 
wald)  or  for  enlightenment. 

R.  G.  D. 

**  Ryusaku  Tsunoda,  Wm.  Theodore  de 
Bary,  Donald  Keene,  comps.  Sources  of  the 
fapanese  Tradition.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1958.  xxvi  -f-  928  pages, 
ill.  $7.50.  , 

The  book  is  volume  LIV  of  Columbia’s  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Civilization.  Sources  and  Studies  and 
the  first  volume  of  a  subserics:  Introduction  tn 
Oriental  Civilizations,  the  other  two  volumes 
dealing  with  Chinese  and  Indian  Culture,  re¬ 
spectively.  It  is  a  source  book  or  anthology  in 
which  the  study  of  the  cultural  background  is 
enriched  and  focalized  through  passages  from 
Japanese  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  There  is  little  attempt  at  political  his¬ 
tory  (though  the  selections  follow  a  chrono- 
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logical  pattern),  and  the  Acid  of  Japanese  aes¬ 
thetics  is  dealt  with  only  as  it  emerges  to  play 
a  prominent  role  in  the  development  of  cul¬ 
ture  (as,  for  example,  chapter  XIX;  “The  Vo¬ 
cabulary  of  Japanese  Aesthetics”). 

The  worlc  is  divided  into  five  parts:  Ancient 
Japan,  the  Heian  period.  Medieval  Japan,  the 
Toliugawa  period,  and  Japan  and  the  West, 
and  each  part  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
which  provides  the  element  of  continuity.  The 
selections  are,  for  the  greater  part,  short  and 
illuminating*. 

The  aim  of  the  editors  has  been  to  achieve 
balance  and  perspective  rather  than  profundi¬ 
ty,  and  the  result  is  a  work  which  will  furnish 
an  excellent  guide  to  the  understanding  of  this 
complex  culture. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Dale  Underwood,  litherege  and  the  Sev¬ 
enteenth-Century  Comedy  of  Manners. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  I’ress. 

1957.  ix  -f-  165  pages.  $4. 

This  book  is,  by  implication,  an  examination 
of  the  whole  comic  mode  of  Restoration  dra 
matic  writing,  not  simply  a  study  of  Ethcrege’s 
plays.  Underwood  first  deals  with  the  nature 
of  Renaissance  and  seventeenth<entury  liber¬ 
tinism  and  skepticism  in  preparation  for  his 
view  of  comedy,  then  moves  on  to  the  values  of 
the  Restoration  comic  world  and  the  language 
in  which  those  values  were  expressed.  He 
handles  the  comic  traditions  of  drama  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  Lyly  to  the  Restoration:  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  types,  the  manners,  the  language  of 
the  mode.  All  this  is  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable;  the  last  section,  however,  is  distract¬ 
ing  and  provides  no  proper  climax  for  so  good 
a  hook  otherwise.  Rosalie  L.  Colie 

Barnard  College 

**  Osamu  Dazai.  No  Ijsnger  Human.  Don¬ 
ald  Keene,  tr.  New  York.  New  I')irections. 

1958.  177  pages.  $3.50. 

Western  students  of  literature  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Donald  Keene  for  the  translation 
of  the  two  novels  of  this  author,  the  first  of 
which.  The  Setting  Sun,  appeared  two  years 
ago. 

In  this  last  novel  Yozo,  the  hero,  is — to  ac¬ 
cept  his  own  evaluation — a  social  outcast  from 
birth,  with  a  criminal  consciousness.  From  the 
first  he  tries  to  hide  the  barrier  which  sepa¬ 
rates  him  from  his  fellows  under  a  mask  of 
buffoonery.  Shut  u|^in  his  ivory  tower,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  tuberculosis.  Ire  experiences  all  the  forms 
of  degradation — alcohol,  debauchery,  drugs — 


and,  led  on  by  his  dme  damnee,  Horiki,  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  an  old  man, 
with  nothing  left  but  the  dregs  of  life,  ruined 
not  so  much  by  the  world  he  despises  as  by  the 
inevitable  impulsions  of  his  cruel  destiny.  Like 
the  author’s  previous  novel,  the  story  is  auto¬ 
biographical  in  spirit  if  not  in  fact,  and  it  is 
probably  the  intrusion  of  the  writer’s  own  ex- 
fseriences  which  makes  the  work  poignantly 
appealing  in  spite  of  its  somber  and  tragic  at¬ 
mosphere.  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 

University  of  California 

**  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Cioethe.  The  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  Young  Werther.  Bayard  Quincy 
Morgan,  tr.  New  York.  Ungar.  1957.  xii  -)- 
160  pages.  $2.75. 

This  is  probably  our  best  English  translation 
of  Werther.  Morgan  seems  to  be  at  his  best  in 
the  predominantly  narrative  pieces;  w’hen, 
however,  letters  with  lyrical  and  romantic 
overtones  put  him  on  his  mettle  he  also  man¬ 
ages  to  do  rather  well  by  these.  Very  readable 
here  is  the  mystical  letter  of  May  10.  One 
comes  across  some  of  the  emendation  against 
which  the  translator  protests  in  his  foreword. 
We  do  not  particularly  object.  Might  not  too 
close  an  adherence  to  the  epistolary  style  of 
(foethe’s  “Storm  and  Stress”  period  disturb  the 
oneness  of  form  and  content  for  the  twentieth 
century  reader  who  has  to  depend  on  trans¬ 
lations?  W.  A.  W. 

^  David  (Jrene,  Richmond  Lattimore,  eds. 
Sophocles.  //.  Chicago.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1957.  v  -|-  254  pages.  $3.75. 
This  second  volume  of  Sophocles  in  The  Com¬ 
plete  Gree/{  Tragedies  contains  .4^ax,  translat¬ 
ed  by  John  Moore;  The  Women  of  Trachis, 
translated  by  Michael  Jameson;  and  Electra 
and  Philoctetes,  translated  by  David  Grene. 
For  each  play  the  translator  writes  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction.  Moore’s  use  of  half-lines,  trisyllabic 
feet,  and  alexandrines  is  more  effective  than 
are  the  efforts  of  the  other  two  to  achieve  a 
form  of  expression  close  to  what  William  Dean 
Howells  once  denominated  “shredded  prose.” 
Moore’s  Ajax  has  a  moving  poetical  expression. 
Of  the  other  three  plays,  the  translation  of 
Philoctetes  is  perhaps  the  most  readable.  The 
total  effect,  however,  of  the  last  three  amor¬ 
phous  translations  of  what  were  made  as  mod¬ 
els  of  poetic  form  is  less  pleasing  than  versions 
in  either  outright  prose  or  conventional  verse 
can  be.  Fidelity  to  the  Greek  text  is  here,  but 
that  is  only  the  beginning  of  translation. 

f.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  O/jlahoma 
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*  Knuts  Lesins.  The  Wine  of  Eternity.  Ruth 
Spcirs,  Haralds  Kundzins,  trs.  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1957.  XX  +  179  pages.  $3.75. 

This  well-translated  volume  from  the  Lettish 
offers  short  (and  longish)  stories  and  a  rather 
rambling  account  of  the  author’s  childhood. 
The  stories  captivate  and  make  good  reading. 
By  way  of  comparison,  they  lack  Somerset 
Maugham’s  insight  as  well  as  Dinesen’s  wry 
elegance.  Neither  do  they  come  to  grips  with 
reality  and  social  problems  as  does  much  of 
modern  Scandinavian  writing.  They  are  often 
Romantic  in  the  vein  of  E.  T,  A.  HofTmann, 
and  Lesins  owes  quite  as  much  to  the  Latvian 
folk  tale.  Although  he  is  fond  of  philosophiz¬ 
ing,  his  stories  exhibit  none  of  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  urgency  of  our  post-Kafkian  era.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  describing  turning  points  in  the 
lives  of  simple  country  folk. 

Lesins  belongs  to  the  middle  generation 
of  Latvian  writers,  who  gained  fame  during 
their  homeland’s  brief  independence  lietwecn 
World  Wars  and  have  carried  its  literary  tra¬ 
ditions  into  exile.  The  collection  does  not,  as 
might  be  deduced  from  its  being  selected  for 
translation,  represent  a  pinnacle  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Latvian  writing:  That  has,  indeed,  yet  to 
be  reached.  Rather,  as  the  competent  work  of 
a  minor  writer,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  many 
acceptable  authors  at  work  in  the  Latvian  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  the  vitality  of  its  traditions  in 
exile.  Astrid  lvasl{ 

St.  Olaf  College 

*  L.  R.  Lind,  ed.  Ten  Gree/(  Plays  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Translations.  Boston.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin.  1957.  xxviii  -|-  419  pages. 

New  translations  of  our  dramatic  inheritance 
always  evoke  interest,  for  lovers  and  students 
of  drama  are  still  waiting  for  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion — if  there  is  any.  L.  R.  Lind  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  did  not  attempt  any  revolutionary  ap¬ 
proach;  they  employed  methods  well  known  to 
us.  Thus  we  find  translations  approximating 
the  original  metric  forms  besides  others  ex¬ 
pressed  in  prose.  This  reader  does  not  favor 
prose  for  the  classic  tragedy  although  he  real¬ 
izes  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  English 
sound  well  in  old  verse  form.  At  any  rate,  these 
modern  versions  deserve  high  praise,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  few  reservations  related  to  expres¬ 
sions  and,  more  so,  to  invented  stage  direc¬ 
tions.  Teachers  will  be  glad  to  have  them  for 
classes,  and  directors  may  be  well  advised  to 
consider  them  for  productions. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 


**  Ivan  Southall.  They  Shall  Not  Pass  Un¬ 
seen.  Sydney.  Angus  &  Robertson.  1956. 
214  pages.  21/. 

The  author  has  written  a  semidocumentary 
account  of  the  Coastal  Command — the  Sun¬ 
derland  Flying  Boat  Squadrons — during  the 
Second  World  War,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  his  own  squadron.  He  tells  of  the  forma¬ 
tion,  growth,  exploits,  and  record  of  his  unit 
and  presents  it  as  a  typical  squadron  of  the 
Coastal  Command.  In  some  ways,  then,  the 
book  invites  comparison  with  Steinbeck’s 
Bombs  Away! — but  the  comparison  is  harsh. 
A  number  of  illustrations  add  interest  to  the 
text.  The  author  tells  in  a  lively  and  pleasing 
style  of  epic  battles,  great  feats  of  endurance, 
and  unhappy  disasters.  It  is  an  interesting 
chronicle  of  a  little-lauded  Command  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorl{ 

Dudley  Fitts,  tr.  Poems  from  the  Greeks 
Anthology  in  English  Paraphrase.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  3rd  ed.,  1956.  xix 
+  141  pages.  $3. 

Too  many  English  renderings  of  the  Greek 
.\nthology,  Fitts  complains,  “are  little  more 
than  competent  vers  de  societe."  Using  “a  sys¬ 
tem  of  irregular  cadence,  assonance,  and  the 
broken  line,”  he  tries  to  restate  in  his  own 
idiom  what  the  most  translatable  epigrams 
convey  to  him.  He  finds  untranslatable  the 
quality  of  some  which  are  best  known  to  us. 
The  result  is  startling,  but  effective,  at  least  to 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Greek  originals', 
how  it  will  affect  the  reader  of  poetry  who  has 
no  Greek,  this  reviewer  can  not  say.  The  lover 
of  traditional  verse  may  find  these  poems  too 
shorn,  even  bald;  the  patron  of  the  freer  forms 
will  probably  appreciate  them  better;  all  will 
respond  to  their  force  of  controlled  emotion. 
Some  140  epigrams  by  various  hands  are  in¬ 
cluded;  and  most  of  them,  as  the  author  holies, 
have  been  made  into  true  English  poems. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  I.  Thompson,  K.  Slessor,  R.  (i.  Howarth, 
eds.  The  Penguin  Boo/(  of  Australian 
Verse.  Baltimore.  Penguin.  1958.  320 
pages.  $0.85. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  anthology  of  con¬ 
temporary  Australian  poetry.  While  we  might, 
from  the  title  of  the  collection,  expect  to  find 
selections  from  the  nineteenth  century  “bush 
balladists,”  only  poetry  written  during  the 
present  century  has  been  included.  Christo- 
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phcr  Brennan  (Australia’s  greatest  symbolist 
poet),  Dame  Mary  Gilmore,  Hugh  McCrae, 
and  Shaw  Nielson  arc  the  earliest  writers  rep¬ 
resented.  Brennan’s  “The  Wanderer”  is 
printed  in  full  (or  the  hrst  time  in  any  anthol¬ 
ogy.  There  arc  selections  from  almost  sixty 
poets,  including  Max  Harris,  Judith  Wright, 
Roland  Robinson,  Douglas  Stewart,  R.  D. 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  editors.  Poems  by  hitherto 
unknown  but  promising  poets  such  as  Chris¬ 
topher  Koch,  Vivian  Smith,  and  Eric  Rolls  au¬ 
gur  well  for  the  future  of  Australian  poetry. 
An  erudite  Introduction  by  Professor  Howarth 
limns  in  the  historical  development  of  poetry 
in  Australia;  short  “biocriticisms”  of  the  po¬ 
ets  are  provided;  a  glossary  of  Australianisms 
is  appended.  The  book  is  commcndably  se¬ 
lected  and  edited  and  is  presented  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  format. 

.  /.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorf( 

*  Tania  van  Zyl.  Shadow  and  Wall.  Johan¬ 
nesburg.  Nasionalc  Boekhandel.  1958.  60 
pages.  13/9. 

Recently  an  English  critic  phophesied  that  a 
“brand  new  ‘English’  literature  will  be  ap- 
^searing  in  Johannesburg  or  Sydney  or  Van¬ 
couver  or  Madras.”  This  certainly  seems  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  the  novel,  but  if  the  poetry 
of  Tania  van  Zyl  is  at  all  characteristic  of  con¬ 
temporary  South  African  poetry,  such  a  pro¬ 
phecy  has  been  made  in  vain.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  Shadow  arid  Wall  to  indicate  that  the 
writer  has  been  stimulated  by  a  unique  en¬ 
vironment  or  by  any  special  literary  or  cultural 
tradition.  The  language  is  “poetic”  in  its  most 
unfortunate  sense  and  the  verse  is  without  sig¬ 
nificant  form.  One  can  only  deplore  that  the 
writer  did  not  have  what  Wallace  Stevens  has 
called  an  “enthusiastic  wastebasket.”  Where 
else  but  into  a  wastebasket  should  such  a  line 
go:  “War,  heavy-breasted,  wears  a  gold-minted 
crest  .  ,  The  book  itself,  however,  is  very 
well  printed.  Harriet  Zinnes 

Norman,  0/(la. 

**  Paul  Engle,  et  al.  The  Centennial  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  Baudelaire’s  "Les  Fleurs  du  Mai." 
.\ustin,  Texas.  University  of  Texas  Press, 
xvii  -F  59  pages,  ill.  |2. 

This  elegantly  presented  volume  gathers  to¬ 
gether  six  essays  originally  read  as  papers  at 
the  Baudelaire  centennial  celebration  held  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  last  year.  A 
thoughtful  foreword  by  Henri  Peyre  concludes 
that  deep  American  interest  in  Baudelaire  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  “are  learning  to  curb  Jour]  ebul¬ 


lience,  ceasing  to  believe  in  bigness,  inordinate 
length  and  display  of  vitality  .  .  .  seeking  a 
more  intense  probing  of  the  world  within.” 
The  observation  is  most  comforting  to  us!  No 
central  theme  controls  the  content  of  the  es¬ 
says.  Each  essayist  (Paul  Engle,  Roger  Shat- 
tuck,  W.  T.  Bandy,  Donald  Justice,  Marcel  A. 
Ruff,  Ralph  Freedman)  has  written  on  an  as¬ 
pect  of  Baudelaire’s  work  that  particularly  in¬ 
terests  him.  All  of  the  essays  are  good.  To¬ 
gether  they  constitute  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  modern  poet.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

**  Max  Lerner.  America  as  a  Civilization. 
Life  and  Thought  in  the  United  States  To¬ 
day.  New  York.  Simon  8c  Schuster.  1957. 
xiii  -J-  1,036  pages.  $10. 

Here  is  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  American  con¬ 
temporary  social  and  cultural  life  and  its  his¬ 
torical  roots  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Max  Ler- 
ncr,  which  arc  pretty  good  eyes  through  which 
to  look  at  human  affairs.  Critically,  however, 
the  unreconstructed  radical  may  react  to  l^r- 
ner’s  judgments  as  merely  a  potpourri  from  a 
“good  liberal”  who  sees  a  business  civilization 
from  a  slightly  leftish  angle  but  is  so  enamored 
of  the  benefits  of  political  freedom  and  the 
tnaterial  results  of  our  industrial  productivity 
in  a  land  of  bountiful  natural  resources  that  he 
reflects  his  peace  with  the  scheme  of  things 
rather  than  realistically  calling  us  corrupt  and 
dying.  Extreme  rightists,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  l^rner’s 
seemingly  dispassionate  but  critically  value- 
loaded  descriptions  of  a  way  of  life  which  is 
reflected  in  their  earnest  belief  in  “get  there, 
Eli”  because  “money  makes  the  marc  go.  .  . .” 
•Meanwhile,  plain  middlc<Iass  Americans  who 
survived  our  university  A.B.  or  B.S.  or  a  prac¬ 
tical  equivalent  thereof  (and  thus  arc  alerted 
to  the  dangers  of  the  organization  man,  arc 
against  McCarthyism,  sec  sense  in  foreign  aid 
but  think  TV  and  Hollywood  superficial—^ 
having  enough  money  to  visit  Broadway  or 
support  a  thcatcr-in-the-round)  may  think  that 
their  leavening  of  our  intellectual  loaf  is  ycast- 
ed  a  bit  more  by  Lerner’s  latest;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  his  complex  portrait  of  us  will  make 
much  Impact  abroad.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
hold  a  simple  view  of  a  people. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Tom  Maschler,  cd.  Declaration.  London. 
MacGibbon  8c  Kcc.  1957.  202  pages  -J-  8 
plates.  18/. 

Eight  young  representatives  of  British  letters 
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protest  England’s  past  and  present  social  and 
political  order.  This  theme  has  worried  every 
generation  in  its  youth,  usually  less  petulantly 
and  with  some  sense  of  humor. 

The  volume  presents  a  regurgitation  of  un¬ 
digested  views  indiscriminately  acquired  and 
“wolfed.”  John  Osborne  and  Colin  Wilson 
have  yet  to  learn  a  prime  rule  of  writing — 
economy  of  words. 

Frequently  one  is  left  with  the  impression  of 
a  tiresome  brat  seeking  attention  by  what  it 
considers  shock  tactics.  The  inevitable  reac¬ 
tion  is,  “Pray  heaven  it  will  grow  up.” 

Do  they  see  themselves  as  reformers.’  One 
searches  vainly  for  improvements  to  replace 
the  status  quo. 

This  child’s  garden  of  curses  needs  drastic 
weeding. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  E.  1.  West,  ed.  Shaw  on  Theatre.  New 
York.  Hill  &  Wang.  1958.  xi  -f*  306  pages. 
13.95. 

Professor  West  has  performed  a  decided  serv¬ 
ice  to  students  of  both  Shaw  and  the  modern 
drama.  In  his  book  are  collected  fifty  years 
of  articles,  essays,  and  letters  which  Shaw 
wrote  concerning  drama,  dramaturgy,  and  ac¬ 
tors.  Always  lively  and  consistently  informa¬ 
tive,  these  selections  will  make  interesting 
reading  for  a  varied  population. 

.W.  W.  Asl{ew 
Kansas  State  College 

**  Yivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Science.  XI. 
New  York.  Yivo  Institute.  1957.  302  pages. 
$4. 

Twelve  essays  on  various  themes  of  Jewish 
history  comprise  Volume  XI  of  this  Annual. 
The  reader  finds  information  on  Jewish  life  of 
many  countries  and  of  different  periods.  The 
mention  of  specific  topics  is  merely  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  special  interest.  The  understanding 
of  Reform  Judaism  is  enhanced  by  the  e.ssay 
by  Max  Wiener  which  deals  with  Abraham 
Geiger’s  conception  of  the  “Science  of  Juda¬ 
ism.”  Renee  Fodor’s  article  “The  Impact  of 
the  Nazi  Occupation  of  Poland  on  the  Jewish 
.Mother-Child  Relations”  is  frighteningly  more 
than  a  study  in  social  science. 

Max  Selinger 
Cumberland,  Md. 

**  William  Kinmond.  No  Dogs  in  China. 
New  York.  Nelson.  1957.  211  pages  -(- 
16  plates.  $4.95. 

Kinmond  traveled  through  China  in  1956  for 


the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and  here  pub¬ 
lishes  his  short  articles  for  that  paper.  Inno¬ 
cent  of  Communist  literature  or  presupposi¬ 
tions,  never  looking  into  people’s  eyes  but  re¬ 
cording  only  the  bizarre,  he  tantalizes  the 
reader  with  what  could  have  been  seen,  ques¬ 
tions  unasked,  stories  untold.  The  book  is 
honest  and  clearly  written,  yet  prompts  long 
thoughts:  Plain  people  cannot  communicate 
with  plain  people  except  when  they  see  them¬ 
selves  as  others  sec  them.  “Peoples  speaking  to 
peoples”  to  any  purpose  is  a  dangerous  delu¬ 
sion,  short  of  painful  education  in  cultural 
anthropology. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

*  Lennox  A.  Mills.  Malaya:  A  Political  and 
Economic  Appraisal.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1958.  xi 
234  pages.  $4.75. 

A  leading  authority  on  his  subject.  Mills  has 
written  a  model  treatise.  Few  write  so  easily, 
yet  responsibly.  Enough  background  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  orient  the  unfamiliar;  the  present 
scene  is  comprehensively  described;  and  as¬ 
sessments  are  always  balanced,  insightful,  and 
wise.  The  author’s  perspective  is  never  that 
of  dissecting  an  underdeveloped  area  from  the 
superior  point  of  view  of  the  West,  but  of  ana 
lyzing  events  and  actors  no  less  mature  than 
those  anywhere  else  on  earth.  There  are  no 
predictions  for  the  future;  the  reader  is  merely 
made  aware  of  all  those  combinations  of  fac¬ 
tors  out  of  which  a  future  will  be  formed. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

**  Clive  Bell.  The  French  Impressionists  in 
Full  Colour.  New  York.  Doubleday.  1957. 
21  pages  -|-  50  plates.  $5.75. 

Pictures  for  a  pictorial  anthology  arc  generally 
chosen  by  expediency,  not  by  principle.  What 
we  sec  is  seldom  what  we  ought  to  see,  but 
what  was  available  in  color  plates. 

This  anthology  is  no  exception.  It  is  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  somewhat  supercilious  and  a  bit  apolo¬ 
getic,  but  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  witty  in¬ 
troduction  by  Clive  Bell.  The  reproductions 
arc  very  satisfactory  and  avoid  the  usual 
brightening  up  of  the  lunctccnth  century  paint¬ 
ings  with  their  chipped  and  greying  colors. 
Nevertheless,  if  one  counts  Sisley,  Cezanne, 
and  Degas  under  the  Impressionists,  why  not 
Whistler,  Cassatt,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  too? 
Why,  to  mention  only  the  Renoir  paintings, 
include  two  pictures  of  the  Coco-series,  the 
unimportant  Strawberries  of  the  (3angnat 
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Collection  and  Mmc.  Monet  and  her  Son,  but 
exclude  the  Luncheon  of  the  Boating  Party, 
Diana,  Mme  Charpentier  and  Her  Daughters, 
The  Loge,  The  Umbrellas,  The  Painter  Sisley 
and  Hts  Wife,  The  Great  Bathers,  or  any  of 
the  other  really  important  Renoir  paintings? 
Or  even  if  we  go  by  themes  and  series,  why 
exclude  the  “classical"  or  “hard”  period,  why 
exclude  all  paintings  of  the  “two-girls-doing- 
something”  series,  why  exclude  all  interiors,  all 
flower  pieces  r 

Withal,  the  book  is  still  as  enjoyable  as  it 
was  when  it  first  appeared  in  1951.  What  there 
is,  is  enough  to  console  the  reader  for  the  lack 
of  what  there  ought  to  lie. 

johannes  Gaertner 
l^fayette  College 

David  Lewis.  Constantin  Brancusi.  New 
York.  Wittenborn.  1957.  vi  -f-  “50  pages  -|- 
65  plates.  $3.50. 

Brancusi,  one  of  the  last  artists  to  survive  from 
the  heroic  age  of  Modern  Art  into  our  day  ( he 
died  in  1957),  refined  and  simplified  his  sculp¬ 
tural  concepts  to  such  a  degree  that  they  be¬ 
came  virtual  abstractions.  When  the  author 
repeatedly  asserts  that  Brancusi  did  not  work 
in,  but  with  his  material,  he  seems  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  sculptor  often  created  identi¬ 
cal  versions  of  tfe  same  theme  in  different  ma¬ 
terials.  His  famous  Bird  in  Space,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  exists  in  patterned  marble,  white  marble, 
and  in  several  versions  of  variously  finished 
bronze.  No,  if  any  sculptor  let  his  idea  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  material,  it  was  Brancusi.  But 
then,  even  the  best  of  all  texts  is  of  small  im- 
[xirtance  when  the  magnificent  photographs 
by  themselves  pay  such  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  Brancusi. 

johannes  .1.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Vicente  Marrero.  Picasso  and  the  Bull.  An¬ 
thony  Kerrigan,  tr.  C'hicago.  Regnery. 
1956.  xii  -f-  132  pages  4  plates.  $3. 

The  bull  holds  an  important  place  in  Spanish 
thought  and  language  and  what  the  book 
says  about  the  bullfight  and  its  history  is  more 
exhaustive  and  interesting  than  what  it  says 
about  Picasso.  Marrero  understands  the  bull 
in  Picasso’s  art  as  “the  mythical  figure  of  the 
bull  which  rapes  Europe,”  the  somber  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  destructive  forces  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  against  which  the  horse  (symbol  of  civil¬ 
ization)  always  loses.  Marrero  writes  thought¬ 
fully  and  well,  though  he  is  inclined  to  be 
rhapsodical  and  occasionally  obscure. 


The  translation  is  so-so,  proofreading  slip¬ 
shod,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  breakdown  begin  to  be  felt.  When  a 
respectable  publisher  in  a  serious  book  di¬ 
rected  to  a  highbrow  audience  prints  boners 
like  “the  law  of  the  Gladiatoribus,”  when  he 
prints  and  even  repeats  words  like  “calli- 
grame”  and  “taurobolius”  (plural:  “taurobo- 
lius”),  when  virtually  all  quotations  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  contain  mistakes,  and  when  a 
number  of  sentences  seem  to  be  culled  right 
out  of  a  freshman  theme,  something  is  sadly 
amiss.  Perhaps  the  Bull  of  Picasso/ Marrero 
threatens  us,  too,  and  barbarism  will  be  soon¬ 
er  with  us  than  we  think. 

johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Alfred  Mann.  The  Study  of  Fugue.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers  University  Press. 
1958.  X  341  pages,  ill.  „ 

“In  music,  the  role  of  theorists  consists  in  crit¬ 
ically  evaluating  past  and  accepted  practice  of 
composers,  and  evolving  some  code  of  rules 
which  may  guide  the  next  generation  of  com- 
fxisers.”  True  or  false?  This  “axiom”  has  nev¬ 
er  lieen  more  untrue  than  in  the  case  of  the 
fugue.  Textbooks  abound  where  the  beginner 
is  repeatedly  warned  against  unacceptable  “li¬ 
cences”  and  “errors”  found  in  the  fugues  of 
j.  S.  Bach;  yet,  Bach  is  universally  acclaimed 
as  the  supreme  master  of  fugue. 

If  you  have  ever  been  puzzled  by  this  para¬ 
dox,  you  will  be  absorbingly  interested  in  the 
“Historical  Outline  of  the  Fugue”  contained 
in  author  Mann’s  book.  The  five  chapters  of 
this  “Outline”  bespeak  thorough  scholarship 
and  well  directed  research.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  by  excerpts  from  Fux,  Mar- 
purg,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Nkirtini,  the  four 
pillars  of  fugal  theory. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  reviewer  that  the  corpus 
of  theoretical  works  dealing  with  the  fugue 
may  soon  be  enriched  by  some  book  dealing 
with  the  contemporary  developments  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  most  important  musical  form. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
T ucson,  Ariz. 

**  Herbert  Van  Thai,  ed.  Fanfare  for  Ernest 
Newman.  London.  Barker.  1955.  192 
pages,  ill.  21  /. 

This  Festschrift,  put  together  by  his  colleagues 
for  the  eighty-seventh  birthday  of  Ernest  New¬ 
man,  dean  of  English  music  critics,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  powerful  influence  he  has  had  for 
many  decades  on  the  musical  life  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  contributors  have  put  the  accent  on 
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opera,  Newman’s  preferred  field,  though  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  personality  and  general  activity 
as  music  critic  are  not  missing.  It  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  the  solemnity  of  the  texts  broken 
by  so  hilarious  a  chapter  as  Philip  Hope  Wal¬ 
lace’s  “Meditation.”  The  value  of  most  con¬ 
tributions  confers  an  interest  to  the  slender  vol¬ 
ume  that  may  well  outlast  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  conceived. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Nikolai  A.  Ciorchakov.  T he  T heater  in  So¬ 
viet  Russia.  Edgar  Lehrman,  tr.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1957.  xiv  + 
480  pages  -|-  24  plates.  $10. 

The  most  outstanding  contribution  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  to  international  culture  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  work  of  its  greatest  novelists.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  two  giants  of  Russian  letters, 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky,  is  incalculable,  while 
the  works  of  such  writers  as  Turgenev,  CJogol, 
and  Chekhov  continue  to  be  read  with  interest 
and  fascination  all  over  the  world.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Russia’s  contribution  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  arts  is  known  to  everyone.  Not  so  well 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fact  that 
shortly  before  the  Revolution  another  great 
contribution  of  the  Russian  genius  was  ger¬ 
minating  and  then  came  to  a  brilliant,  though 
short  fruition:  the  artistic  renascence  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Russian  theater.  Under  the 
direction  of  original  minds  and  bold  innova¬ 
tors  such  as  Stanislavsky,  Meyerhold,  Tairov. 
Komisarzhevski,  Vakhtangov,  and  their  asso 
ciates  the  Russian  theater  attained  a  brilliance 
unique  in  the  history  of  stage.  How  this  theater 
arose,  how  it  grew  under  the  guidance  of  a  gal¬ 
axy  of  brilliant  men,  how  it  fiercely  clung  to 
high  artistic  and  intellectual  ideals  but  was  fi¬ 
nally  strangled  by  the  Communist  dictatorship 
is  the  subject  of  the  exhaustive,  penetrating 
though  sometimes  overdocumented  work  of 
Nicolai  N.  Gorchakov,  himself  a  participant 
in  the  theatrical  events  he  describes.  An 
excellent  translation  has  been  provided  by  Ed¬ 
gar  Lehrman  of  Columbia  University. 

In  connection  with  the  chronology  of  the 
flowering  of  the  Russian  theater,  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  during  the  early  period  of 
Bolshevism,  in  fact  as  late  as  1929  or  1930,  the 
authorities,  on  the  whole,  allowed  its  directors 
to  develop  their  own  styles  and  techniques. 
This  created  the  impression  of  a  vital  “Soviet” 
theater — an  illusion  which,  like  many  other 
stratagems,  permitted  the  regime  to  don  the 
garb  of  intellectualism.  Actually,  the  artistic 
Russian  theater  under  the  Soviets  was  like  a 


clock  running  down.  As  Ciorchakov  points 
out:  “All  the  great  artists  of  the  Soviet  theater 
had  their  roots  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  thea¬ 
ter  ..  .  the  Soviet  leaders  despised  the  inno¬ 
vators  and  their  work  because  of  its  very  ori¬ 
ginality  and  creativity.”  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Russian  theater  except  that  they 
sensed  in  it  an  institution  hostile  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  freedom.  And  so,  little  by  little 
they  first  devitalized  it  and  then  destroyed  it. 
The  fate  that  overtook  that  brilliant  innovator, 
Vsevolod  Meyerhold,  who  was  cruelly  hound¬ 
ed  to  death  by  Stalin’s  agents,  epitomizes  the 
tragedy  of  the  Russian  theater  under  Bolshe¬ 
vism. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  is  that 
while  the  Soviet  regime  spends  millions  to  sub¬ 
sidize  its  present-day  theater,  which  is  little 
more  than  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  the 
free  theater  such  as  the  one  in  the  United  States 
languishes  because  of  absence  of  official  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  about  time  to  realize — and  CJorcha- 
kov  points  out  the  urgency  of  the  matter — 
that  to  “subsidize”  freedom  is  not  to  surrender 
it.  It  is  such  foolish  fears,  and  in  general  the 
reluctance  to  take  bold  measures  at  a  time 
which  demands  greatness,  that  hamper  free  in¬ 
stitutions  in  their  fight  for  survival. 

Emanuel  Salgaller 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

**  Lui  Kuo-chun.  Story  of  the  Chinese  BooJ(. 
Peking.  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1958.  87 
pages,  ill. 

This  little  booklet,  published  in  Red  China, 
tells,  in  a  succinct  and  interesting  manner,  the 
story  of  the  printed  word  in  China  from  the 
Oracle  Bone  inscriptions  of  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.  to  the  modern  power  presses.  It 
is  accompanied  by  some  illuminating  repro¬ 
ductions  of  early  printed  works  and  by  a  series 
of  fantastic  statistics  showing  to  what  extent 
the  present  regime  in  China  uses  the  printed 
word  to  popularize  foreign  masterpieces  as 
well  as  to  disseminatc  official  propaganda. 

Arnold  //.  Rotvbotham 
University  of  California 

**  David  T.  Pottinger.  The  French  Bool{ 
Trade  in  the  Ancien  Regime,  1500-1791. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1958.  xiv  -f-  363  pages  8  plates. 
$7.50. 

Pottinger,  well  known  for  many  years  for  his 
writing  on  bibliographic  subjects  and  the  print¬ 
ing  arts,  has  succeeded  eminently  in  presenting 
the  public  with  a  socio-politico-economic  study 
of  the  early  history  of  printing  in  France.  In 
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this  period  “oriented  toward  absolutism  in 
economics,  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  in 
the  book  trade  was  sought  in  a  progressively 
firm  royal  control  over  the  industry,” 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  the  struggle 
centered  on  the  University,  which  exercised 
control  over  subject  matter  printed.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  economic  problem, 
fought  between  publishers  and  printers,  came 
to  the  fore.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  government,  having  become  pro¬ 
gressively  stronger  under  Richelieu,  Mazarin, 
and  Colbert,  was  able  to  step  in  and  assume 
direction.  Some  liberalizing  steps  were  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  no 
real  progress  was  made  until  the  Revolution 
swept  all  controls  away. 

Successive  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with 
the  problems  faced  by  the  author,  the  book 
guilds,  the  printers,  the  booksellers,  the  work¬ 
men,  and  the  auxiliary  trades.  Although  based 
on  thorough  research,  carefully  documented, 
and  well  indexed,  the  work  reads  easily  and 
entertainingly. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Libraries 

*  H.  Feigl,  M.  Scriven,  C>.  .Maxwell,  eds. 
Minnesota  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Science.  II:  Concepts,  Theories,  and  the 
Mind-Body  Problem.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1958.  xv  -f 
553  pages.  $7. 

In  this  second  volume  in  “philosophy  of  sci¬ 
ence,”  men  like  Carl  Hempel,  Wilfred  Sellars. 
Arthur  Pap,  and  Herbert  Feigl  submit  analy¬ 
ses  of  such  subjects  as:  the  Unity  of  Science. 
Theory  Construction,  Extensional  Logic,  and 
Philosophy  of  Psychology.  There  certainly 
has  been  a  great  liberalizing  of  the  notion  of 
the  “meaningful”  among  these  “logical  em¬ 
piricists,”  as  contrasted  with  earlier  writers 
such  as  R.  Carnap.  The  serious  philosophy 
student  will  surely  benefit  from  a  reading  of 
this  work. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  A.  H.  )ohnson.  Whitehead's  Philosophy  of 
Civilization.  Boston.  Beacon.  1958.  xi  4- 
211  pages.  $5. 

As  a  former  student  under  .\lfred  North 
Whitehead,  )ohnson  gives  us  a  sensitive,  read- 
.able,  and  intelligent  account  of  this  outstand¬ 
ing  twentieth  century  philosopher’s  views  on 
our  civilization:  religions,  theology,  econom¬ 
ics,  {political  thought,  education,  and  related 
topics.  This  work  is  carefully  based  upon 


the  major  works  of  Whitehead,  as  well  as  upon 
several  of  his  articles  and  letters,  and  is  fully 
documented  and  annotated.  It  also  offers  in¬ 
teresting  critical  comments  on  Whitehead’s 
ideas. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Kenneth  Walker.  A  Study  of  Gurdjieff's 
Teaching.  London.  Jonathan  Cape.  1957. 
221  pages,  ill.  2  plates.  18/. 

To  the  fast-growing  literature  of  an  esoteric 
diagnosis  of  man,  the  cosmos,  and  human  des¬ 
tiny,  to  a  present  vogue  for  the  teachings  of 
Ouspensky,  Krishnamurti,  and  Zen,  another 
name  and  system  might  as  well  be  added. 
Gurdjieff  is  its  prophet  and  Kenneth  Walker 
its  most  ardent  disciple.  According  to  the 
latter,  Gurdjieff  is  “one  of  the  greatest  figures 
of  this  century,”  and  his  philosophy  of  living 
and  esoteric  psychology  was  “more  optimis¬ 
tic  than  any  western  system  of  psychology, 
since  it  proclaimed  that  with  right  knowledge 
and  by  right  efforts,  a  man  can  become  other 
than  he  was  born.”  As  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  esoteric  forms  of  religion  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  final  reactions  of  the  innocent  ob¬ 
server  are  always  violent — whether  pro  or  con, 
and  so  it  is,  too,  with  Gurdjieff’s  teaching  and 
the  challenges  made  by  his  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
ciples  and  followers. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal{ota  State  College 

**  H.  Burnell  Pannill.  The  Religious  Faith  oj 
fohn  Fiske.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1957.  xiii  -j"  263  pages.  $5. 

In  this  book  Pannill  brings  into  focus  an  im¬ 
portant  development  in  American  religious 
philosophy.  He  shows  that  Fiske,  within  the 
main  stream  of  nineteenth  century  liberal 
Christianity,  is  concerned  with  the  central  con¬ 
cepts  of  religious  thought — Ciod,  man,  history; 
that  he  reinterprets  these  concepts  for  his  gen¬ 
eration;  that  he  utilizes  achievements  in  evo¬ 
lutionary  thinking  as  the  frame  of  reference 
for  his  interpretation.  Of  special  interest  is 
his  discussion  of  Fiske’s  “basic  intuitive  faith 
in  humanity  and  in  the  essentially  religious 
.ispirations  of  man.”  The  significance  of  this 
book  for  current  religious  philosophy  is  two¬ 
fold:  It  is  a  major  chapter  in  the  rise  of  so- 
called  process  theology;  it  bespeaks  an  optimis¬ 
tic  view  of  man  and  his  destiny,  thus  offset¬ 
ting  somewhat  the  many  present-day  voices 
of  doom. 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Bikshu  Sangharakshita.  A  Survey  of 

Buddhism.  Bangalore.  Indian  Institute  of 

World  Culture.  1957.  viii  -j-  500  pages. 
Ignoring  what  sometimes  seems  to  be  excessive 
defensiveness,  Sangharakshita  gives  a  vivid 
and,  for  the  most  part,  penetrating  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Buddhism.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
Buddhism  is  first  and  foremost  a  religious 
faith;  that  enlightenment  (“salvation”)  is  the 
central  concern  of  that  faith;  that,  as  with  all 
religious  faiths  whether  recognized  or  not,  a 
metaphysic  is  implicit  in  the  faith.  Keeping 
sharp  the  distinction  between  history  and  tra¬ 
dition,  Sangharakshita  reviews  the  many 
thrusts  and  emphases  in  Buddhism,  especially 
Hinayana  and  the  several  Mahayana  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  he  insists  upon  the  underly¬ 
ing  unity  of  the  faith.  Thus  he  concludes  that 
the  Bodhisattva  Ideal  is  “to  be  accepted  as  em¬ 
bodying  the  practical  aspect  of  the  entire 
Buddhist  tradition  and  as  being,  therefore,  a 
unifying  factor  among  its  various  schools.” 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
U niversity  of  Oklahoma 

David  Snellgrove.  Buddhist  Himalaya. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1957. 

xii  •+•  324  pages  -j-  40  plates  1  map.  $10. 
Although  Snellgrove,  as  a  specialist  in  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  adds  considerable  tantric  material 
to  his  previous  study,  Buddhist  Texts  Through 
the  Ages,  he  also  clarifies  for  the  general  stu¬ 
dent  the  doctrine  and  history  of  Indian 
Buddhism  and  its  contact  through  the  Nepal 
with  Tibet,  and  its  growth  and  special  charac¬ 
ter  there.  In  addition,  he  explains  an  era  much 
neglected  in  general  works  on  the  subject,  i.e., 
Buddhism  from  the  eighth  century  A.D.  on, 
which  has  frequently  Ixren  dismissed  as  “de¬ 
generate,”  when  in  reality  new  seeds  of  idea¬ 
tion  were  maturing,  to  give  us  Tibetan 
Buddhism  in  its  rich,  original,  unique  form. 

He  defines  Buddhism,  in  contrast  to  reli¬ 
gions  of  Scripture,  based  on  revelation,  such 
as  Islam,  Christianity,  and  Judaism,  and  in 
contrast  to  religions  of  differential  hierarchy 
and  theosyncretism  such  as  Hinduism,  as  an 
experience,  duplicatable  by  anyone  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  imitate  the  Buddha;  he  points  out 
the  difference  in  the  popular  conception  of 
The  Buddha,  i.e.,  Gautama,  and  the  attainable 
state  of  Buddhahood  for  all  Buddhas.  He  de¬ 
fines  terms  in  detail  of  this  experience,  which 
makes  the  work  invaluable  for  the  student  of 
religion  or  of  Oriental  culture.  He  points  out 
and  discusses  the  three  “swingings  of  the 
wheel  of  the  Law,”  that  is,  the  three  periods  of 
Buddhist  thought,  the  “Early”  Buddhistic  pe¬ 


riod,  developed  from  the  fifth  century  on,  of 
phenomenal  existence  (samsara)  and  uncondi¬ 
tioned  existence  (nirvana),  a  basic  elemental 
concept  which  persists  in  all  later  stages;  the 
second,  the  Doctrine  of  Relativity,  known  also 
as  the  Perfection  of  Wisdom,  developed,  actu¬ 
ally,  from  the  second  century  A.D.  but  obtain¬ 
ing  practical  application  in  later  ages,  when  the 
idea  of  components  of  reality’s  lack  of  self¬ 
nature,  nih-svabhdva,  developed,  that  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  predicated  about  anything  in 
any  ultimate  sense;  and  the  third,  the  Doctrine 
of  “Mind-Only,”  also  from  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  but  developed  into  full  growth  by  the 
later  conception  that  all  falsely  imagined  con¬ 
struction  is  produced  by  the  residue  of  former 
acts  and  therefore  is  a  sort  of  accidental  de¬ 
filement  that  may  be  removed  by  “right  prac¬ 
tice.”  He  gives  plenteous  details  on  the  Stu¬ 
pas,  the  Cave  monasteries,  the  orders  of  monks 
and  temples,  drawing  on  his  extensive  travels 
in  the  area;  he  shows  the  Lesser  and  Greater 
Vehicles  as  synchronous,  not,  as  popularly  be¬ 
lieved  in  some  circles,  as  succeeding  one  an¬ 
other  in  time  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  work  is  amply  illustrated.  Along  with 
the  index  material  is  one  of  Sanscrit  and  Ti¬ 
betan  terms.  This  is  an  able,  thorough  work 
meriting  attention  by  all  interested  in 
Buddhism  in  any  of  its  phases. 

Wm.  K.  I  vie 
Oklithoma  City,  O^la. 

**  Olgivanna  Lloyd  Wright.  The  Struggle 
Within.  New  York.  Horizon.  1955.  176 
pages.  $3. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  book  by  the  wife  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is:  Develop  your  inner, 
spiritual,  divine  personality  in  order  to  turn 
all  negative  substance  into  positive  forces.  This 
quest  for  spiritual  knowledge  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  higher  levels  of  consciousness  may  be 
emotionally  stimulating  with  its  stress  on  love, 
beauty,  and  harmony  and  its  positive,  reli¬ 
gious-ethical  outlook  on  man’s  spiritual  po¬ 
tential,  but  it  leaves  the  reason  at  a  loss.  The 
terms  are  too  mystical  or  mystifying,  the  as¬ 
sumptions  and  offered  solutions  too  general, 
and  the  vocabulary  seemingly  all  her  own. 
A  kindly,  well-meaning  book,  somewhat  in  the 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  tradition. 

Margareta  /.  Baac^e 
Purdue  University 

**  Earl  Herbert  Cressy.  Understanding 
China.  New  York.  Nelson.  1957.  x  278 
pages,  ill.  $5. 

This  volume  is  a  short  summarv  of  the  cultu- 
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ral  and  [x>litical  development  of  China.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  who  has  spent  a  long 
and  useful  life  in  the  country,  it  is  to  serve  “as 
a  rapid  introduction  to  the  main  factors  in  a 
complicated  situation.”  The  style  is  terse,  al¬ 
most  spasmodic  at  times,  which  is  inevitable 
when  an  author  tries  to  tell  the  story  of  a  rich 
and  ancient  culture  within  the  compass  of  one 
small  volume.  The  last  chapter,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  Communism  face  to  face  with 
the  spirit  of  Chinese  culture,  is  challenging 
even  if  a  little  inadequate. 

The  subject  is  made  more  intelligible  by 
charts  and  maps  scattered  throughout  the 
work.  For  the  student  who  is  beginning  a 
study  of  China  this  “handbook”  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful. 

Arnold  H.  Ron'bothani 
University  oj  California 

*  )ohn  Kosa.  Land  of  Choice.  The  Hungari¬ 
ans  in  Canada.  Toronto.  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  Press.  19S7.  104  pages  +  10  plates 

3  maps. 

While  there  are  debates  in  the  press  about  the 
degree  of  assimilation  and  adjustment  of  re¬ 
cent  Hungarian  immigrants — as  if  one  vear 
were  a  time  sufficient  for  proof — and  tele¬ 
vision  shows  us  their  true  or  imaginary  escape 
stories,  John  Kosa,  who  wrote  and  taught  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  history  in  Hungary  and  is 
now  Professor  of  ScKiology  at  .Moyne  Col¬ 
lege,  chooses  again,  as  is  his  habit,  the  easiest 
and  the  most  difficult  way  to  make  his  for¬ 
mer  compatriots  known  as  they  really  are:  not 
by  empty  generalizations  on  the  ground  of  a 
few  test  cases  but  by  collecting  and  sifting 
samples  from  the  largest  possible  categories; 
and  not  by  catching  the  moment  he  observes 
or  about  which  he  writes,  but  evolving  the 
whole  history  of  their  development  from  the 
Hungarian  background  to  the  present.  And. 
of  course,  all  that  not  with  premeditated  pleas¬ 
ure  and  displeasure  but  by  letting  the  con¬ 
trolled  and  scaled  facts  talk.  Thus  he  succeeds 
in  giving  us  in  his  concise  study  as  compre¬ 
hensive  a  picture  of  an  important  group  of 
Hungarian  migrants  as  are  very  few  ever  pub¬ 
lished  about  them. 

Robert  Major 
New  Yorlj,  .V.  V. 

*  Oscar  Lewis.  Village  Life  in  Northern  In¬ 
dia.  Urbana,  Ill.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1958.  xiii  -f-  384  pages,  ill.  |7.50. 

The  author,  as  consulting  anthropologist  for 
the  Ford  Foundation  in  India  in  1952.  worked 


with  the  Program  Evaluation  Organization  of 
the  Planning  Commission  on  the  problem  of 
developing  a  means  whereby  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment’s  rural  reconstruction  program  could 
be  objectively  evaluated.  In  connection  with 
this,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  a  pilot  re¬ 
search  project  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Indian  village  life.  This  book  comprises  the 
results  of  his  intensive  study  of  one  village. 
The  text  is  supplemented  by  a  selection  of  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  and  charts  illustrating  the 
multiple  phases  of  Indian  peasant  life. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pensylvania 

**  Walter  Eytan.  The  First  Ten  Years:  A 
Diplomatic  History  of  Israel.  New  York. 
Simon  &  Schuster.  1958.  239  pages,  ill.  -f 
16  plates. 

This  is  a  remarkably  readable  and  lucid  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel’s  desperate  search  for  diplomatic 
recognition  and  security  over  the  first  ten  years 
of  her  existence.  W^ritten  by  the  Director- 
Cleneral  of  that  young  nation’s  Foreign  Min 
istry,  the  book  bears  the  marks  of  authenticity, 
but  also  reflects  the  cautious  approach  of  a 
diplomat  still  in  government  service.  Although 
the  author  pinpoints  much  of  the  blame  for 
Israel’s  troubles  on  the  West’s  reluctance  to 
stand  up  to  the  Arabs  and,  more  generally,  on 
the  East-West  power  struggle  in  the  .Middle 
East,  his  tone  is  at  all  times  moderate  and  con¬ 
ciliatory.  Nonetheless,  one  can  sense  an  under¬ 
lying  bitterness  that  the  world  has  deemed 
Israel  unimportant,  if  not  expendable,  and 
that  it  has  consistently  wooed  the  .Arab  states 
determined  to  destroy  Israel.  Eytan  traces 
meticulously  the  history  of  U.N.  efforts  at 
mediation,  the  long,  fruitless  early  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  the  total  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table.  The 
author  presents  convincing  evidence  that  the 
■Arabs  have  consistently  shied  away  from  any 
realistic  discussion  of  the  refugee  question,  to 
maintain  more  effectively  the  state  of  war 
through  this  cmotion-p.acked  issue. 

In  the  light  of  events  occurring  since  the 
publication  of  this  book,  it  becomes  evident 
that  Eytan,  like  other  Israelis,  has  underesti¬ 
mated  the  power  of  Arab  nationalism  and,  es- 
[lecially,  its  often  irrational  character.  Whether 
this  nationalism  can  be  directed  into  more  rea¬ 
sonable  channels,  leading  also  to  a  willingness 
to  accept  Israel,  only  the  next  ten  years  will 
tell. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 
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Edward  S.  Forster.  A  Short  History  of 
Modern  Greece,  1821-1956.  Douglas  Da¬ 
kin,  cd.  New  York.  Pracgcr.  3rd  ed.,  1958. 
268  pages  1  map.  $5. 

This  excellent  short  history  of  modern  Greece 
is  the  only  currently  available  volume  in  Eng¬ 
lish  that  brings  the  reader  up  to  date  on  its 
often  confusing  and  rapidly  changing  his¬ 
tory.  Originally  written  by  Professor  For¬ 
ster  of  the  University  of  Sheffield,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Methuen  in  1941,  it  traced  recent 
Greek  history  from  the  birth  of  the  modern 
Greek  nation  down  to  1940. 

The  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  pre¬ 
sents  three  chronological  categories:  I:  From 
the  Turkish  Conquest  to  the  Outbreak  of 
World  War  One  ( pp.  1-71 );  11:  (Jreece  During 
the  War  of  1914-1918  (pp.  73-134);  111:  Greece 
from  1918-1957  (pp.  135-255).  All  j^eriods  up 
to  1945  were  written  by  Professor  Forster, 
whereas  the  period  from  1945-1956  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Dakin,  lecturer  in  history  at  Rir- 
beck  College,  University  of  London. 

The  entire  book  is  written  from  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  objective  British  point  of  view.  The 
.\merican  contribution  to  the  recovery  of 
(ireece  after  World  War  Two  and  the  Com 
munist  Civil  Wars  is  played  down,  whereas 
the  British  contribution  is  carefully  noted.  This 
is  in  the  material  contributed  by  Dr.  Dakin. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly 
Part  II  because  Forster,  w'ho  was  a  student  of 
Greek  archeology  in  Athens  from  1902-4  and 
professor  of  Greek  until  his  death  in  1950.  in 
the  period  1916-18  served  .as  British  Intelli¬ 
gence  representative  to  a  bureau  of  the  French 
G.H.Q.  which  maintained  close  relations  with 
the  activities  of  General  Sarrail  and  his  succes¬ 
sors,  and  was  thus  in  the  ideal  position  of  the 
historian  who  has  access  to  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  period  that  he  is  describin*:. 

Th  is  book  is  a  very  fair  appraisal  of  modern 
CJreek  history,  swiftly  and  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented. 

John  E.  Rextne 
Colgate  Unii/ersity 

**  Mary  C.  Bromage.  De  Valera  and  the 
March  of  a  Nation.  New-  York,  \oondav. 
1956.  328  pages  4-  4  plates.  $4.95. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  truism  that  it  is 
all  but  impossible  to  write  the  biography  of  a 
great  public  figure  during  his  lifetime  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  work,  which,  though  thorough, 
is  written  with  such  obvious  awe  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  any  less-than- 
inspiring  facts  which  might  exist  would  not 
have  been  reported,  if  even  searched  for.  Also, 


Mary  Bromage ’s  predilection  for  fictionalized 
biography  makes  for  easy  reading  but  leaves 
one  never  quite  sure  what  De  Valera  actually 
thought  and  what  the  author  surmises  he 
might  have  thought.  Irish  sources  are  cited, 
but  Mary  Bromage  seems  to  have  only  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  Irish.  This  book 
will  do  as  a  handy  summary  of  the  best  known 
facts  about  De  Valera,  but  a  definitive  biogra¬ 
phy  and/or  appraisal  of  the  great  Irish  leader 
will  have  to  await  a  more  scholarly  approach. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Alan  Wood.  Bertrand  Russell:  The  Pas¬ 
sionate  Sf^eptic.  New  York.  Simon  Sc  Schu¬ 
ster.  1957.  249  pages,  ill.  $3.50. 

Lord  Russell  has  outlived  his  present  biogra¬ 
pher,  Alan  Wood,  and  may  well  outlive  oth¬ 
ers.  His  life  remains  filled  with  a  creative  and 
sensitive  spirit  after  eighty  rich  years.  From 
mathematical  logic,  through  scientific  inquiry, 
and  the  critical  evaluation  of  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  values.  Russell  is  here  compassionaly  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  greatest  of  living  philosophers. 
His  philosophy  has  frequently  changed  over 
the  decades,  but  his  wisdom  has  continued  to 
grow.  Over  a  dozen  photographs  enliven  this 
richly  anecdotal  account  of  the  liveliest  think¬ 
er  of  our  day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  once  exhibited  a  vicious  puritanical 
attitude  toward  the  liberalism  and  healthy 
skepticism  that  have  long  pervaded  Russell’s 
views  and  life.  Carlton  W.  Berenda 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  Erik  Wahlgren.  The  Kensington  Stone:  .4 
Mystery  Solved.  Madison,  Wis.  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press.  1958.  xiv  -4-  228  pages 
-|-  20  plates.  $5. 

One  of  the  many  unsolved  mysteries  which 
have  disturbed  American  archeologists  is  a  slab 
of  curiously  inscribed  runic  stone  uncovered 
by  a  Minnesota  farmer  in  1898.  The  Kensing 
ton  Stone,  named  after  the  Minnesota  town 
near  which  it  w'as  found,  was  thought  to  be  a 
record  of  an  early  exploration  voyage  to  the 
Americas  in  1362  by  a  group  of  Norsemen  who 
left  their  ship  in  Hudson  Bay  and  traveled  in¬ 
land  to  what  is  now  central  Minnesota.  Since 
many  people  would  like  to  believe  that  such 
a  voyage  actually  took  place  and  that  the  true 
discovery  of  the  Americas  was  prior  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  Kensington  Stone  soon  Iwame  a  fo¬ 
cal  point  of  an  international  controversy.  Al¬ 
though  runic  scholars  have  long  doubted  its 
authenticity,  the  Stone  was  not  readily  relin 
quished  as  a  “hoax.” 
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The  author  of  the  book,  professor  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages  at  u.c.l.a.,  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  Scandinavian  philology  and 
has  proved  without  a  doubt  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  Kensington  Stone  were  carved  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1890  and  1898,  and  that  the 
style,  spelling,  grammar,  numerals,  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  inscription  are  not  medieval  but 
are  supremely  appropriate  to  a  writing  in  Min¬ 
nesota  dialect.  With  this  thorough  study  of 
the  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Kensington 
Stone  will  be  laid  to  rest  alongside  Piltdown 
Man  as  another  cleverly  conceived  archeologi¬ 
cal  hoax. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Donald  F.  Fogelquist.  The  Literary  Col¬ 
laboration  and  the  Personal  Correspon¬ 
dence  of  Ruben  Dario  and  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez.  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  University  of 
Miami  Press.  1956. 46  pages  8  plates.  $1. 
Of  the  forty  letters  in  this  collection,  twenty- 
nine  written  by  Dario  to  Jimenez  are  printed 
here  for  the  first  time.  One  letter  of  Dario’s 
and  ten  from  Jimenez  to  Dario,  which  are 
found  in  Alberto  Ghiraldo’s  Archivo  de  Ruben 
Dario,  are  republished  here.  Although  these 
letters  are  not  the  complete  correspondence 
between  the  two  poets,  they  reveal  more  fully 
than  Ghiraldo’s  study  the  close  friendship  and 
literary  collaboration  that  existed  between 
Dario  and  Jimenez,  particularly  from  1902  un¬ 
til  1905.  The  letters  are  preceded  by  a  general 
introductory  essay  and  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  bibliography,  and  several  fac¬ 
similes. 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  oj  Calijornia  at  Davis 

*  William  Benton.  This  Is  the  Challenge. 
The  Benton  Reports  of  1956-1958  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Soviet  Threat.  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  ed.  New  York.  Associated  College 
Presses.  1958.  xv  254  pages.  $?.95. 
Former  Senator  Benton  has  collected  a  series 
of  his  reports  and  commentaries  on  Soviet  edu¬ 
cation  (with  special  emphasis  on  education  in 
science  and  technology)  and  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda.  Not  only  is  his  reporting  pithy  and 
informative  (and  on  occasion  impressively  lit¬ 
erate),  but  it  shows  a  profound  insight  into 
the  changing  forms  of  the  Soviet  challenge  and 
the  serious  shortcomings  of  American  efforts 
in  meeting  them.  His  main  point  is  that  Amer¬ 
ican  education  is  falling  behind  its  Soviet  coun¬ 
terpart  both  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the 
national  wealth  and  attention  it  receives  and  in 


terms  of  the  educational  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sults  it  provides.  What  makes  the  book  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  and  attractive  is  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  it  was  written  long  before  the 
current  excitement  about  American  educa¬ 
tion,  resulting  from  the  Russian  sputniks. 

Herbert  f.  Ellison 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Donald  K.  Faris.  To  Plow  With  Hope. 
New  York.  Harper.  1958.  223  pages  8 
plates.  $3.75. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  Old  Man  Peasant, 
hungry,  diseased,  illiterate,  landless,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  living  in  the  less  developed  areas.  After 
analyzing  the  major  needs  of  these  peoples,  the 
author  gives  an  overall  picture  of  the  action 
being  taken  to  meet  the  problems.  The  pro¬ 
grams  and  accomplishments  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  technical  assistance  organization,  the 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies  such  as 
WHO,  iLo,  FAo,  and  unesco,  the  Columbo  Plan, 
the  United  States  Aid  Programs,  and  Sino-So- 
viet  bloc  activities  arc  outlined  and  evaluated. 
Faris  believes  that  poverty,  ignorance,  and  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  eradicated  if  the  “overprivileged” 
peoples  of  the  world  arc  willing  to  channel  the 
best  energies  of  their  hearts  and  minds  into  the 
task. 

Rufus  G.  Hall,  Jr. 
University  of  Oklahoma 

German  E.  Ornes.  Trujillo:  Little  Caesar 
of  the  Caribbean.  New  York.  Nelson.  1958. 
xi  +  ^^8  pages.  $5. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public’s  daily  El  Caribe,  German  E.  Ornes  was 
a  high  priest  of  the  cult  of  Dictator  Rafael 
Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina.  His  break  with  the 
Benefactor  came  in  October,  1955,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  ludicrous  journalistic  error  which 
made  it  appear  that  Ornes  had  denied  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  his  chief.  Rather  than  suffer  the 
consequences  of  lese  majesty,  Ornes  fled  to 
the  United  States  and  later  took  a  newspaper 
job  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  wrote  this  biog¬ 
raphy. 

His  book  is  a  remarkable  indictment  of  Tru¬ 
jillo’s  personality  and  regime,  although  it  is 
written  in  a  stream-of-consciousness  style  that 
makes  no  pretense  at  objectivity.  Scarcely 
less  shocking  than  the  author’s  portrayal  of 
crime  and  iniquity  is  his  conclusion  that  the 
CJeneralissimo  “.  .  .  is  perhaps  stronger  today 
than  ever  before  and  seems  to  be  very  much  a 
permanent  feature  of  Dominican  politics.” 
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There  is  a  long  chapter  on  the  Galindez- 
Murphy  mystery,  in  which  Ornes  recapitulates 
the  strong  circumstantial  case  against  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

Donald  /.  Alderson 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Bergen  &  Cornelia  Evans.  A  Dictionary  of 
Contemporary  American  Usage.  New 
York.  Random  House.  1957.  viii  -j-  567  2- 
col.  pages.  $5.95. 

The  Evanses,  brother  and  sister,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine  and  useful  work  which  aims  to 
add  precision  to  the  use  of  English  and  to  un¬ 
burden  it  of  hackneyed  expressions.  Scarcely 
a  cliche  has  been  missed  or  has  escaped  con¬ 
demnation.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  changing 
aspects  of  language,  with  examples  of  usages 
no  longer  correct,  and  on  the  importance  of  the 
“is”  over  the  “ought.”  Modern  in  tone,  al¬ 
though  the  authors  state  their  prejudices  in 
favor  of  literary  forms,  the  book  maintains 
that  Standard  English  allows  some  variation. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  there  are  ex¬ 
plications  of  words  sometimes  confused  (abro¬ 
gate,  arrogate),  words  that  are  similar  but  used 
differently  (acceptance,  acceptation),  differ¬ 
ences  between  words  (such  as  clique,  coterie, 
claque,  set,  circle),  much  information  on  the 
origins  of  words  and  the  difference  between 
British  and  American  usage,  and  extensive 
syntactical  treatments,  e.g.,  of  the  -ing  form 
of  the  verb  (4‘/2  cols)  and  the  subjunctive 
(514  cols.). 

From  the  readability  standpoint,  the  com¬ 
ments  often  make  witty  reading  in  themselves, 
as  in  the  commentary  under  “business  vocabu¬ 
lary.”  We  find  under  “As  a  matter  of  fact”  that 
it  is  a  cliche  “sometimes  interjected  into  the 
conversation  in  order  to  give  the  intcrjector 
time  to  think  of  some  w'ay  of  evading  the 
facts.”  When  discussing  the  misplaced  comma, 
an  example,  such  as  the  following,  says  more 
than  volumes:  “Job  cursed,  the  day  he  was 
born,”  On  this  point  the  reviewer  is  tempted 
to  say,  much  as  she  hesitates  to  voice  the  criti¬ 
cism,  that  the  commentary  barely  escapes  at 
times  being  too  smart,  as  in  the  item  on  “hate; 
dislike:  The  use  of  hate  for  every  small  annoy¬ 
ance  is  puerile.  The  consistent  user  should  con¬ 
sult  either  a  dictionary  or  a  psychiatrist.” 

The  book  has  daring,  too,  for  the  authors 
favor  the  split  infinitive  in  certain  situations 
and  defend  this  construction  with  good  argu¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  very  helpful  book  and  one  that 
is  far  from  being  pedantic. 

R.  G.  D. 


^  Mary  Reifer.  Dictionary  of  New  Words. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1955. 

ix  +  234  pages.  $6. 

Considering  the  fact  that  much  of  our  reading 
material,  as  well  as  TV  and  radio,  uses  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  that  reflects  rapid  changes  brought 
about  by  politics,  science,  invention,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  arts,  etc.,  there  is  a  need  for  a  glossary 
of  words  too  new  or  too  colloquial  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  large  standard  dictionaries. 
So  we  are  grateful  for  any  systematized  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  terms  in  this 
volume  are  legitimate  new  coinings,  and  only 
a  few  (e.g,,  phoneme)  are  in  the  standard  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The  preface  by  Eric  Partridge  is  a  little  dis¬ 
appointing  in  that  it  is  not  humorous  enough 
to  be  really  amusing  and  not  scholarly  enough 
to  be  solidly  informative.  Praise  is  due  the 
compiler  for  making  the  definitions  clear  and 
concise.  The  military  services  and  the  sciences, 
technological,  physical,  and  natural,  provide 
most  of  the  new  words,  with  contributions 
from  exploration,  travel,  philosophy,  psychi¬ 
atry,  linguistics,  and  the  arts. 

New  words  (including  old  words  with  new 
meanings,  such  as  “barrel,”  from  Air  Force 
slang,  meaning  to  fly  in  an  unswerving  course 
at  high  speed)  are  produced  by  telescoping 
(cinemactor=:cinema  actor;  blacketecr=black 
marketeer),  combination  (brain  washing), 
slang  (burn  up=get  angry),  adoption  from 
other  languages  (ersatz,  Lebensraum),  adop¬ 
tions  with  a  literary  origin  (newspeak,  from 
Orwell’s  1984;  bem,  from  bug-eyed  monster  in 
science  fiction),  social  institutions  and  fashions 
(motorcade,  falsies),  psychiatry  (copclessness), 
invention  (colorcast,  filter-tip),  politics  and 
international  relations  (denazification,  Dixi- 
crat),  A  few  errors  should  be  corrected  in  a 
later  edition,  e.g.,  decamisado  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  descamisado. 

n.  G.  D. 

^  Rudolf  Flesch,  cd.  &  comp.  The  Boof^  of 

Unusual  Quotations.  New  York.  Harper. 

1957.  vii  -4-  338  pages.  $3.95. 

Subscribing  to  the  theory  that  a  book  ought  to 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  what  the  author  or 
editor  attempted  to  do,  this  reviewer  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  aims,  successfully 
achieved,  set  forth  in  the  preface.  This  book, 
the  product  of  wide  and  varied  reading,  is  not 
meant  to  compete  with  the  standard  reference 
tools,  like  Bartlett’s.  It  assumes  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  hunting  quotable  material  rather 
than  seeking  to  verify  quotations  they  already 
know.  These  more  than  6,000  “untrite”  (the 
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reviewer’s  term;  do  not  blame  it  on  the  com¬ 
piler)  quotations  are  arranged  like  a  diction¬ 
ary,  with  cross  references  under  the  key  word 
to  related  subjects.  An  author  index  locates 
all  quotations  of  any  one  particular  author. 

The  compiler,  a  collector  of  paradoxes  and 
striking  ideas,  has  brought  together  thought- 
provoking  and  humorous  quotations  from  au¬ 
thors  of  practically  every  nationality  and  pe¬ 
riod.  Speakers  and  writers  are  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  this  source  book  to  deliver  us 
from  the  frayed-cuff  illustrations  in  too  cur¬ 
rent  use. 

B.  G.  n. 

*  French  VII  Bibliography.  II,  4.  Xcw  York. 
Stechert-Hafner.  1957.  vii  -f-  88  pages.  $2. 

This  recent  volume  in  the  scries  of  twentieth 
century  bibliographies  is  a  very  useful  compila¬ 
tion  for  the  student  of  contemporary  literature. 
The  items  are  numbered  consecutively  with 
frequent  references  to  items  in  the  preceding 
bibliographies.  Although  the  years  covered 
arc  not  mentioned  in  the  Foreword,  items 
range  from  1946  through  1956.  Part  One  in¬ 
cludes  twelve  categories  and  Part  Two  lists  au¬ 
thors  alphabetically.  It  would  be  useful  to  in¬ 
clude  criticism  and  stylistics  in  the  general 
categories.  Besides  the  various  scholarly  books 
and  articles,  translations  (16066)  and  text- 
lxx)ks  (15953,  16054  etc.)  arc  also  listed.  To 
the  section  on  philosophy  of  Existentialism,  a 
valuable  addition  would  be  Le  conflit  actuel 
des  humanismes  by  Auguste  Etcheverry  (Par¬ 
is,  1955)  which  contains  an  excellent  critique 
of  Existentialism. 

Unton  C.  Stevens 
University  of  .llahama 

*  Vincent  F.  Hopper,  Bernard  D.  N.  (ire- 
hanier.  Bibliography  of  European  Utera- 
ture.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Barron.  1954.  xiii  -f- 
158  pages.  12.95. 

This  is  a  useful  bibliography  of  Ixwks  in  Eng¬ 
lish  on  European  literature  from  the  early 
Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  scofie  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  this 
volume  is  a  companion  piece  to  Essentials  of 
European  Uterature  by  the  same  authors  and 
in  the  same  series.  The  inclusion  of  lists  of 
translations  into  English  may  well  be  the  most 
important  feature  of  this  study.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  lists  is  a  formidable  task,  and  it  is 
understandable  that  omissions  are  to  be  found 


here  and  there.  For  instance,  this  reviewer 
would  have  liked  to  sec  included  the  only 
translation  since  1929  of  some  of  Hauptmann’s 
plays;  The  Weavers,  Ilannele,  The  Beaver 
Coat  (Rinehart  Editions,  no.  52,  1951).  But 
then,  the  authors  specifically  state  that  “the 
bibliography,  pioneering  as  it  does,  can  lay 
claim  only  to  such  completeness  as  it  achieves.” 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

**  I.  Eric  S.  Thompson,  ed.  Thomas  Gage’s 
T ravels  in  the  New  World.  Norman,  Okla. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1958.  li  4- 
379  pages,  ill.  -|-  8  plates.  $5. 

The  Argentine-born  English  archeologist  J. 
Eric  S.  Thompson,  who  for  many  years  did 
field-work  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  and  achieved  fame  as  a  Mayan 
specialist  by  works  such  as  his  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Maya  Civilization,  has  now,  from  his  place  of 
retirement  near  Cambridge,  England,  given 
us  a  new  edition  of  the  diary  of  Thomas  Gage. 
As  a  Dominican  friar.  CJage  traveled  through 
the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain  as  far  south  as 
Panama,  whence  he  succeeded  in  returning  to 
England.  His  account  gives  a  remarkable  de¬ 
scription,  by  an  observant  outsider,  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  between  1625  and  1637;  it  was 
first  published  in  1648  under  the  title  The 
English- A  merican. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  has  per¬ 
formed  a  real  service  in  making  this  book 
available  again.  Thompson  has  edited  the 
text  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more  easily 
understood  by  the  modern  reader.  However,  it 
is  regrettable  that  he  did  not  give  us  the  origi¬ 
nal  text  in  its  integrity.  He  has  omitted  pas¬ 
sages  dealing  with  religious  polemics,  and  in¬ 
deed  anything  which  might  offend  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  Roman  Catholic  re.iders.  This  bowd¬ 
lerizing  is  unfortunate,  since  the  interest  of 
the  work  lies  largely  in  the  candid  observations 
of  life  in  New  Spain  as  seen  by  a  critical  out¬ 
sider,  Moreover,  Thompson  dismisses  Gage 
as  a  rogue  because  he  changed  his  religious 
convictions.  This  is  too  facile  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  read  this  work 
and  take  Gage’s  changes  of  ideas  as  perfectly 
honest  responses  to  what  he  saw.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  avail¬ 
able  once  again  the  more  or  less  complete  text 
of  Gage’s  The  English-American. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  Other  Bool{S  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Headliners” ) 


Cap  d'Any:  1958.  Palma  dc  Mallorca.  Moll. 

1958.  188  pages.  35  ptes. 

For  the  third  time,  Moll’s  Raixa  collection  has 
issued  as  usual  on  San  Sebastian’s  Day  Cap 
d’Any,  a  convenient  record  of  the  year’s  ac¬ 
complishment  in  Catalan  literature.  In  articles 
by  competent  critics  on  the  scene  in  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Mallorca,  and  Roussillon  and  in  the 
comprehensive  bibliography  which  closes  the 
book,  the  ground  is  covered  from  September 
1956  to  September  1957.  Another  year,  it  is 
hoped  to  include  Alguer  in  Sardinia  and  to 
take  a  step  towards  presenting  the  important 
output  of  numerous  and  distinguished  writers 
now  in  exile. 

Barcelona  reports  a  notable  increase  in  sales 
and  a  widespread  circulation  of  its  anthologies, 
excellent  novels,  and  a  variety  of  other  works. 
Poetry  seems  to  be  receding  but  Dssa  Menor 
still  published  the  four  principal  volumes  of 
the  year.  Although  the  theater  is  retarded, 
three  new  groups  have  been  organized:  Teatre 
.Alexis,  Teatre  Grec  de  MontjuVe,  and  Agru- 
pacio  Dramatic  de  Barcelona,  and  tbe  Editorial 
Nereida  is  publishing  a  number  of  plays. 
Ouari  Creixeni  which  evaluates  the  real  place 
of  Catalonia’s  literary  contribution  has  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  three  or  four  similar  .active 
collections. 

In  Mallorca,  Moll’s  llles  d’Or  has  resumed 
publication  after  a  year’s  inactivity  and  Raixa 
is  ever  expanding  as  well  as  Ponent  and 
Font  de  les  Tortugues,  torches  of  the  young 
whose  significant  poets  are  Bartomeu  Fiol  and 
Miquel  Barceld.  The  Estudios  Lullianos  have 
now  extended  to  the  mainland  and  the  steady 
progress  of  the  Diccionari  Catala-Valencia- 
Balear  is  accelerated  by  the  centenary  of  its 
founder  Antoni  Ma.  Alcover. 

Valencia’s  young  Joan  Vails  jorda  and  Vi- 
cent  Andres  Estelles  have  produced  some  ex¬ 
cellent  poetry  while  Casp’s  Poema  dramatica 
ment  esperan^at  shows  a  new  development  in 
his  work.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  interesting 
prose. 

The  main  news  from  Perpignan  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Puig  i  Ferre- 
ter’s  novel,  El  Pelegri  apassionat  and  the  dra¬ 
ma  of  Jordi  Pere  Cerda. 

Among  the  poems  of  Espriu,  Saltor,  Llom- 
part,  Villangdmez.  Verges,  and  Moll,  one  is 


attracted  by  two  fragments  of  Barcelo’s  origi¬ 
nal  Kmdntor  and  Llorcn^  Vidal  i  Vidal’s  poem 
on  Hosukai’s  painting.  There  are  also  short 
stories  by  Bernat  Vidal  and  Ramon  Planas  and 
several  important  articles  of  literary  criticism. 
Chief  among  these  arc:  Rafael  Tasis’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  whether  the  Joes  Florals  are  necessary 
to  the  perfecting  of  Catalan  poetry;  josep  Pa¬ 
lau’s  lucid  explanation  of  the  development  of 
the  teatre-espasme  from  Baudelaire  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  whose  rhythm  of  life  it  embodies, 
and  Anna  Moll’s  evaluation  of  the  differences 
between  the  Catalan  language  of  the  various 
regions, 

losephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

*  Else  Fischer.  Telefonen  er  afbrudt.  K0ben- 
havn.  Grafisk  Forlag.  1957.  190  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

This  mystery  is  in  the  classic  setting  of  a 
snowed-in  country  place.  Five  innocent  men 
and  women  and  one  murderer  spar  with  one 
another  for  two  days  until  the  crime  is  solved. 
Else  Fischer  knows  all  the  tricks  of  her  genre, 
and,  in  addition,  she  is  a  superior  psychologist. 
Her  character  portrayal  and  her  narrative  are 
clear  and  effective.  She  should  concentrate  on 
a  more  serious  type  of  creative  work. 

Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
University  of  Kentucf{y  Libraries 

*  Erik  Aalbaek  Jensen.  Gertrud.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldcndal.  1956.  152  pages.  12.75  kr. 

Erik  Aalbaek  Jensen’s  earlier  novels  have  been 
favorably  reviewed,  with  emphasis  on  his  nar¬ 
rative  ability  and  his  lifelike  character  portray¬ 
al.  These  qualities  mark  his  new  novel  under 
review.  Ft  is  the  tragedy  of  (lertrud,  the  hero¬ 
ine,  a  victim,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  World 
War  Two,  whose  father  had  been  liquidated 
by  the  Danish  underground  for  his  Gestapo 
associations.  With  a  deep  understanding  and 
sympathy  the  author  delineates  C»crtrud’s  in¬ 
ner  struggle,  as  well  as  the  external  events  in 
her  life  and  of  those  others  who  play  a  part  in 
the  moving  drama  here  enacted.  All  in  all,  a 
thought-provoking  story,  told  with  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  commendable  restraint. 

Richard  Becb 
University  of  North  Dakota 
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*  Tagc  Skou-Hanscn.  De  n0gne  trceer.  K0- 
bcnhavn.  Gyldcndal.  1957.  210  pages. 
15.75  kr. 

“The  Naked  Trees”  symbolize  the  winter  of 
Denmark  when  the  blasts  of  Nazism,  violence, 
and  bloodshed  swept  into  temporary  discard 
those  values  necessary  for  human  balance.  Hol- 
ger,  a  Hemingway  “hero,”  fails  his  friends; 
carries  on  a  love  affair  with  his  closest  compan¬ 
ion’s  wife,  who  goes  with  her  husband  to  Swe¬ 
den;  and  at  the  end  finds  himself  like  a  “naked 
tree”  with  only  memories.  The  novel’s  plot 
centers  upon  the  underground  group  of  which 
Holger  is  a  member  and  its  sabotage  activities. 
For  a  first  novel,  this  is  an  uncommonly  good 
book  and  there  should  be  more  from  Skou- 
Hansen. 

Raymond  E.  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Fredrik  Nygaard.  Karavanesang.  Kpben- 
havn.  Rosenkilde  &  Bagger.  1957.  116 
pages.  16.50  kr. 

This  selection  of  Nygaard’s  poetry  from  the 
last  four  decades  reveals  a  talent  that  is  mature 
and  disciplined,  even  if  not  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Nygaard  fetches  his  themes  from 
all  corners  of  Europe,  from  Leningrad  to  Lux¬ 
emburg,  and  he  attempts  to  communicate 
moods  and  impressions.  He  is  at  his  best,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  deals  with  Danish  themes,  for 
here  he  sings  of  the  intimate  aspects  of  nature 
that  he  knows  best.  Nygaard’s  total  produc¬ 
tion  is  much  larger  than  what  is  represented 
here,  but  this  single  volume  is  probably  all  the 
editing  of  his  work  that  is  justified  by  the 
quality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Sven  M0ller  Kristensen.  Digtningens  teori. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1958.  198  pages. 
14.50  kr. 

Based  on  extensive  reading  (witness  the  full 
bibliography),  this  study  of  “The  Theory  of 
Poetry”  (to  translate  the  title  literally)  is  both 
penetrating  and  stimulating.  The  subject  is 
dealt  with  on  a  broad  basis,  for  the  author  is 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  literature  gen¬ 
erally  and  its  relationship  to  humanity.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  completed 
work  of  poetry,  where  such  w’orks,  in  their  va¬ 
rious  forms,  are  analyzed;  the  second  part  is 
devoted  to  the  creative  activity  of  the  poet. 
Throughout,  the  discussion  is  illuminated  by 
illustrations  from  the  writings  of  poets  from 
many  lands,  past  and  present.  The  author  cor¬ 
rectly  stresses  the  basic  potential  mission  of 


the  poet  in  bringing  about  greater  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  in  our  ever  smaller 
world,  where  all  are  neighbors.  The  book  is  a 
welcome  and  worthy  addition  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  University  Book  series. 

Richard  Becf{ 
U niversity  of  North  Da\ota 

**  Tom  Kristensen.  Oplevelser  med  lyrtl{. 
Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  194  pages. 
15.75  kr. 

Tom  Kristensen’s  exciting  adventures  with 
lyric  poetry  are  collected  here  in  twenty-seven 
essays.  His  range  includes  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Rudyard  Kipling;  Garcia  Lor¬ 
ca;  Heine,  Eroding,  Nils  Ferlin,  Wildenveg, 
and  Arnulf  0verland.  In  the  Danish  section 
there  are  essays  on  Sophus  Claussen,  Ludvig 
Holstein,  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  Th0ger  Larsen, 
Edith  Rode,  Emil  Bpnnellyoe,  Otto  Gelsted, 
Paul  la  (3our,  Nis  Petersen,  Halfdan  Rasmus¬ 
sen,  and  Thorkild  Bjpmvig.  Vigorous  in  tone, 
crystal-clear  in  expression,  Kristensen’s  essays 
are  a  major  contribution  to  Danish  literary 
criticism. 

Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Niels  Npjgaard.  Kaj  Munk-  Levnedslpb  og 
personlighed.  Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk. 
1958.  253  pages.  14.75  kr. 

If  he  had  not  been  murdered  by  Nazi  agents 
in  1944,  Kaj  Munk,  the  redoubtable  Danish 
parson  and  dramatist,  could  have  celebrated 
his  sixtieth  birthday  in  1958.  For  this  anniver¬ 
sary,  Niels  Npjgaard  has  now  brought  out  this 
condensed  version  of  his  much  longer  1946 
biography,  Ordets  dyst  og  daad,  and  it  has 
on  the  whole  profited  by  the  process  of  con¬ 
densation.  Except  for  a  few  minor  corrections 
and  a  number  of  items  in  the  appended  bibli¬ 
ography,  it  does  not  offer  any  new  material 
nor  does  it  present  a  different  picture  of 
Monk’s  engaging  personality. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  L.  B.  Carlier.  De  Zondagsslepers.  Den 
Haag.  Daamen.  1957.  122  pages. 

The  story  of  a  dangerous  tow  of  an  old  ship, 
through  a  violent  storm,  from  the  French  coast 
to  England,  by  a  hardbitten  sea-captain  and  a 
motley  crew  that  he  managed  to  collect  at  the 
last  minute;  a  derelict  Austrian  engineer,  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  failed  his  exams,  and  a  supposed  Al¬ 
gerian  seaman.  The  main  theme  is  interrupt¬ 
ed  with  flashbacks  to  earlier  adventures  of  the 
crewmen,  in  war,  mountain-climbing,  and 
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lust  and  brutality,  to  help  explain  their  reac¬ 
tions  on  the  voyage.  These  are  not  too  well 
integrated  with  the  story.  One  of  them  defi¬ 
nitely  touches  bottom  in  sex  realism. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Singel  262:  1957.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 

1957.  150  pages,  ill.  1.25  fl. 

For  several  years  the  two  publishers  (Querido 
in  cooperation  with  Amsterdamsche  Boek-en 
Courantmaatschappij)  who  have  sponsored 
this  book  have  been  asking  writers  who  pub¬ 
lish  with  them  a  number  of  questions  suppos¬ 
edly  of  interest  to  their  readers.  The  answers 
then  are  assembled  in  an  annual  publication. 

This  year  the  points  of  inquiry  were  rather 
fundamental  to  the  writer’s  craft  and  more  or 
less  directly  related  to  the  individual  writer’s 
authorship:  origin  of  inspiration,  working 
methods,  attitude  toward  their  work  when  in 
print,  reaction  to  criticism.  The  questions 
themselves  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  an¬ 
swers  collected  in  the  book. 

What  is  most  striking  in  all  the  given  an¬ 
swers  is  the  obvious  attempt  of  the  respondents 
to  be  sincere  and  honest.  There  is  no  saying 
which  and  how  many  remained  unanswered. 
Some  contributions  are  more  to  the  point  than 
others,  but  all  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  writer’s  craft  generally  and  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  authors  in  particular. 

The  book  bas  been  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  includes  bibliographies  of  the  works  of 
the  contiibutors. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Maurice  Roelants.  Schrijvers,  tvat  is  er  van 
de  mens?  II.  Brussel.  Mantcau.  19'>7.  254 
pages.  100  Bel.  fr. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  criticism  with  the 
title  Schrijvers,  wat  is  er  van  de  mens?  to  ap¬ 
pear  from  Roelants ’s  pen  (see  B.A.  31:3,  p. 
323).  Writers  considered  in  the  collection  are 
Martinus  Nijhoff,  Benjamin  Constant,  N.  E. 
Fonteyne,  Prosper  van  Langendonck,  Andre 
Gide,  J.  W.  F.  Werumeus  Buning,  Stijn  Streu- 
vels,  Herman  Teirlinck,  and  Raymond  Brulez. 

Prejudiced  by  Roelants’s  premise  that  the 
“creative  person  must  be  faithful  to  his  na¬ 
ture,”  the  observations  are  candid  and  inti¬ 
mate,  many  of  them  based  on  Roelants’s  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  figures  whose 
work  is  anaylzed.  Quotations  from  the  writers 
are  freely  used.  Especially  interesting  are  the 
series  (chronologically  arranged)  of  critiques 
on  the  work  of  some  writers. 


The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  initiated  into 
Roelants’s  critical  assumptions  should  read 
Volume  I  before  he  undertakes  the  study  of 
this  volume. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Johan  Daisne.  Logo  Maggiore.  Brussel. 

Manteau.  n.d.  296  pages. 

Lago  Maggiore  is  reminiscent  of  the  unique 
cross  between  dream  and  reality  reflected  in 
an  earlier  Daisne  novel,  De  trap  van  steen  en 
wolhen  (1942).  Daisne ’s  interest  in  drama  is 
evident  in  his  use  of  stage-oriented  characters. 
Woven  effectively  into  the  theme  of  the  novel 
are  poems  by  the  author.  Although  the  two 
plots  are  neatly  reconciled  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  book,  this  reviewer  is  not  at  all 
convinced  by  the  lack  of  reconciliation  of  the 
moral  issues  the  book  raises.  There  are  long 
moments  when  the  story  drags.  If  the  Ixjok 
length  had  been  reduced  by  half,  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  novel  would  have  resulted. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  R.  Brolsma.  Groun  en  minsl{en.  Snits. 

Brandenburgh.  1954.  338  pages. 

Daniel  fan  Kuken,  the  leading  character  in  this 
impressive  novel,  revolts  against  the  deep-root¬ 
ed  and  unyielding  orthodoxies  of  his  family 
and  community.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  hinterland  of  Friesland.  It  all  begins 
with  his  “sinful”  success  in  a  lottery  venture. 
From  then  on  he  flaunts  every  family  and 
community  tradition  and  convention:  agricul¬ 
tural,  religious,  and  social.  Stubborn,  self- 
willed,  impetuous,  and  even  violent  at  times, 
Daniel  asks  himself  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  book,  “What  have  I  been — a  wild  animal 
or  a  human  being.^”  The  author  has  the  old- 
fashioned  and  amusing  habit  of  making  oc¬ 
casional  parenthetical  comments  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  story. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  B.  Fokkema.  Bistden  de  wei.  Boalsert. 

Osinga.  1957.  128  pages. 

Seven  short  stories  dealing  with  age-old 
themes,  with  things  that  happen  “along  the 
road  of  life,”  as  the  title  has  it:  the  restless  hus¬ 
band  who  cannot  break  himself  of  his  wander¬ 
lust,  the  miller  for  whom  the  substitution  of 
an  electric  pump  for  his  vvindmill  is  the  end 
of  everything,  the  director  of  a  home  for  work¬ 
ing-girls,  whose  reputation  and  position  arc 
suddenly  endangered  by  the  appearance  of  a 
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former  lover  of  hers.  The  local  color  and  the 
language  are  Frisian,  hut  the  characters, 
though  sharply  etched  individuals,  are,  like 
the  themes,  generic  and  broadly  representative. 
The  stories  are  effectively  written,  in  a  simple 
and  direct  style  without  literary  embellish¬ 
ment. 

Marten  ten  lioor 
University  of  ilabama 

*  Xohana  Torres.  Do  Sulco.  Vigo.  Oalaxia. 
1957.  73  pages.  20  ptes. 

Xohana  Torres  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  worthy 
successors  to  Rosalia  de  Castro  in  the  held  of 
Galician  poetry.  The  thirty  poems  contained 
in  this  volume  certainly  attest  to  this  statement. 
Her  poems  show  a  complete  mastery  of  form, 
rhythm,  rhyme,  meter,  lyricism,  and  imagery. 
She  is  a  good  poet,  but  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  Castro. 

Nostalgia  or  the  Cialician  mornna  is  highly 
developed  in  her  “Terra”  and  “O  Rio,”  where 
she  sings  tenderly,  simply,  and  beautifully  of 
her  Galicia.  Tender  mother  love  is  simply  ex¬ 
pressed  in  “Nai,”  and  the  traditional  lyricism 
abounds  in  “A  Chuvia”  and  “A  Prinadeira.” 
Though  the  subjects  of  Torres’s  j^ioems  are 
simple,  they  are  certainly  handled  in  the  best 
traditional  Galician  style  of  writing.  Anyone 
interested  in  Hispanic  poetry  will  hnd  her 
both  a  pleasant  and  a  rewarding  poet. 

Manuel  jato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

*  X.  Rof  Carballo.  Mi  to  e  reahdad  da  Terra 
Nai.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1957.  219  pages  -4-  H 
plates. 

Dr.  Rof  Carballo  approaches  the  problems  of 
literature  with  the  analytical  and  probing 
mind  of  a  psychoanalyst,  which  is  novel  in  a 
person  not  grounded  in  the  ways  of  a  medical 
mind.  He  is  the  example  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
fessional  man  who  is  well  versed  and  interest¬ 
ed  in  many  fields.  This  volume  is  a  series  of 
four  essays  dealing  with  myth  and  reality  in 
Galicia,  the  problem  of  the  seducer  in  other 
European  literatures,  and  the  devils  in  the  art 
of  Bosco,  with  a  numlrcr  of  pages  of  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  author’s  style  and  approach  to  these 
problems  is  in  keeping  with  Ortega  y  Gasset 
and  the  essayist  tradition  of  Spain.  Morrina  or 
(lalician  nostalgia  is  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  first  essay,  but  the  only  definite  conclusion 
is  that  the  Terra  Nai  (Mother  Land)  has  a 
much  greater  attraction,  due  to  its  natural 
beauties  and  the  Celtic  attachment  to  the 


homeland.  The  style  of  Rof  Carballo’s  Gali¬ 
cian  prose  is  clear  and  stimulating.  These  es¬ 
says  are  rewarding  and  worth  reading. 

Manuel  fato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

*  Giorgos  Dorikos.  Ta  dal^rua  tou  theou. 
Athenai.  Petros  A.  Karavakos.  1957.  131 
pages. 

This  is  a  collection  of  four  stories,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  fifth,  “The  Tears  of  God,”  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume.  Each  of  the  four 
describes  a  death  under  some  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance:  One  is  of  an  orphan  boy  killed  by 
wolves  while  protecting  his  sheep,  when  no 
one  believes  they  are  his;  the  second  is  of  an 
illegitimate  boy  treated  harshly  by  his  fath¬ 
er’s  wife  and  by  accident  burning  himself  at 
his  mother’s  grave;  the  third  is  the  thoughts 
of  a  bitter  woman  whose  father  has  been  killed 
in  an  accident,  and  the  fourth  is  the  sudden 
death  of  a  Gymnasium  teacher  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  a  house  which  he  is  visiting  instead  of 
going  home  for  the  celebration.  All  are  han¬ 
dled  against  a  religious  background,  and  in 
the  fifth  story,  which  raises  the  question  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  narrator  says:  “The  tears 
of  God  are  the  language  of  the  heart  and  you 
do  not  know  how  to  speak  otherwise.” 

The  author  tries  successfully  to  grasp  the 
mystery  of  human  life  and  to  show  how  little 
man  is  able  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  his 
own  impulsive  actions  which  may  bring  harm 
to  people  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  hurt. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Loula  Mavrolidou.  To  l{oursema  tes  poles 
ap’  tous  Franf^ous  l^ai  to  stergioma  tous 
ston  elleniltou  n  otia.  Athenai.  1957.  305 
pages. 

This  novel  deals  with  a  period  that  is  little 
known  even  to  many  Greeks,  the  period  of 
the  Latin  Conquest  of  Constantinople  in  the 
Fourth  Crusade  in  1203-4  and  the  extension 
of  Frankish  control  over  Greece  proper  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nicea 
under  Lascaris.  The  scene  begins  in  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  and  ends  with  the  grandson  of 
the  new  Emperor  Lascaris  being  brought  to 
his  grandfather’s  court  after  his  father,  who 
has  been  sent  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece,  has  died  fighting  the  invader  and  his 
mother  has  died  in  childbirth.  The  real  pro¬ 
tagonists  are  Myrto  of  Athens,  who  also  dies 
fighting  in  disguise,  and  her  lieloved,  the  cen¬ 
turion  Romanos,  a  trusted  servant  of  I.ascaris. 
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The  story  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  tangled 
events  of  1203-5,  and,  while  the  movement  is 
somewhat  slow  and  detailed,  the  author  has 
pictured  in  all  its  strength  and  weakness  the 
Byzantine  nobility  of  the  time,  who  still  re¬ 
tained  much  of  the  old  heroic  spirit  as  shown 
when  they  had  to  leave  their  capital  to  rescue 
their  country  from  the  new  capital  of  Nicea. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  I.  M.  Panagiotopulos.Ta  efta  /(imismena 
pedia.  Athenai.  1957. 225  pages. 

Awarded  the  first  national  prize  by  the  Cireek 
State  in  1957,  this  novel  was  suggested  by  the 
legend  about  the  seven  holy  youths  of  Ephesus 
in  whose  memory  the  Greek  Church  celebrates 
a  holiday  on  the  fourth  of  August.  When,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  the  Roman  emperor 
Decius  was  carrying  out  a  terrible  persecution 
of  the  Christians  (very  convincingly  described 
in  the  novel),  seven  youths,  Roman  soldiers 
in  Ephesus,  unwilling  to  deny  their  faith  in 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  fearing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  their  conviction,  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  a  cave.  God  took  mercy  on  their 
suffering  and  sent  them  a  sleep  which  lasted 
two  hundred  years.  Awakening  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  they  found  that  it,  too,  was  ruled 
by  hate,  greed,  excesses,  and  all  the  human 
vices.  They  felt  a  longing  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  and  asked  God 
to  grant  them  eternal  sleep. 

A  well  constructed  work  of  art  which  pre¬ 
sents  many  parallelisms  with  our  own  time. 

Michael  Rethis 
Chicago,  111. 

*  Angelos  Terzakis.  /  menechedenia  politia. 
Athenai.  Kollaros.  3rd  ed.,  1957. 215  pages. 

In  this  tragic  novel  the  destruction  of  a  Greek 
family  is  described.  The  author  commands  all 
architectonic  techniques  in  demonstrating  the 
inner  conflicts  of  his  heroes,  their  ambitions, 
their  suffering,  and  their  tragedy. 

The  heroes  are  divided  into  two  opjwsitc 
categories:  the  old,  unsuccessful,  romantic  law¬ 
yer  and  his  daughter  represent  the  naive,  pure, 
past  life,  and  therefore  they  are  lonely.  His 
wife  and  his  son  are  materialistic,  unscrupu¬ 
lous  types  who  sacrifice  everything  and  every 
one  in  order  to  reach  their  objectives. 

The  characters  are  true  and  persuasive;  they 
enable  us  to  follow  them  in  their  inevitable 
tragic  clash.  The  author  often  finds  opportun¬ 
ity  to  present  us  with  beautiful  and  pleasing 
passages.  Michael  Rethis 

Chicago,  III. 


**  Kare  Holt.  Det  stolte  nederlag.  Oslo.  Ciyl- 
dendal  Norsk.  1956.  278  pages.  19.50  kr. 
Kare  Holt,  who  already  at  the  age  of  forty 
has  behind  him  a  notable  literary  production, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  the  novel,  in  Det 
stolte  nederlag  has  turned  to  Marcus  Thrane’s 
pioneer  labor  movement  in  Norway  for  a 
worthy  subject  of  a  captivating  historical  nov¬ 
el.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  an  imagina¬ 
tive,  although  highly  convincing  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  background  of  the  movement,  while 
the  second  part  follows  in  the  main  the  his¬ 
torical  events  themselves.  The  principal  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement,  Thrane  himself  includ¬ 
ed,  here  appear  under  their  own  names.  The 
.account  is  characterized  by  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathy  and  told  in  a  vigorous  fashion.  In  Olav. 
the  central  character,  the  author  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  creating  an  individual  personifying  ef¬ 
fectively  the  men  who  played  a  major  role  in 
the  movement.  They  were  ahead  of  their  time 
but  in  league  with  the  future;  therefore,  this 
historical  novel  centering  upon  their  pioneer 
efforts  is  rightly  titled  “The  Proud  (Cilorious) 
Defeat.”  Richard  Becl{ 

U niversity  of  North  Dal^ota 

^  iVrthur  Omre.  &  Co.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1957.  294  pages,  23.40  kr. 

Paulus  Taraldson  Ek,  the  saga-like  hero  of 
this  novel,  is  a  giant  of  a  man,  a  single-mind¬ 
ed  multimillionaire  financier  (in  the  after 
noon,  at  least;  he  sj^ends  his  mornings  work¬ 
ing  in  a  smith’s  shop  to  keep  in  trim),  and  a 
faithful  lover,  albeit  the  woman  is  other  than 
his  wife.  He  is  the  progenitor  of  the  fabulous 
Ek  fortune,  and  the  major  character  in  this 
five-generation  story,  which  is  presumably  the 
final  instalment  of  a  Norwegian  series  that 
was  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  Scandinavian 
counterpart  of  Mazo  de  la  Roche’s  falna  books. 

Like  most  writers  in  this  genre,  Omre 
hoards  his  material,  dealing  it  out  slowly  and 
often  diffusely.  The  author  himself  apparent 
ly  tired  of  the  whole  thing  toward  the  end. 
however,  for  he  pushes  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  into  the  final  pages,  bringing  the  story 
abruptly  up  to  date  by  portraying  the  effect 
of  the  Ek  inheritance  on  its  present  incumbent. 

Otherwise,  the  book  is  engrossing  and 
charming.  Gilbert  Ceis 

Ims  Angeles  State  College 

^  .Maria  I^conor  ('alixto.  .A  Literatura  “Ne- 
gra”  ou  "De  Terror”  em  Portugal  nos  Se- 
culos  XVllI  e  XIX.  Lislx)a.  Universidade 
de  Lisboa.  1955.  284  pages  -I-  8  plates. 

In  1954.  .Maria  I^onor  Calixto  presented  for  a 
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degree  in  Germanic  Philology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Lisbon  a  thesis  entitled  “O  Literatura 
Negra  e  a  sua  Repcrcussao  em  Portugal  no  Pre- 
Romantismo  e  no  Romantismo.”  The  present 
volume  is  a  reworking  of  this  thesis — a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  first  part  which  dealt  more 
fully  with  the  history  of  “Ciothic”  or  “terror” 
literature  and  an  extension  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Miss  Calixto  prefers  the  term  “negro”  be¬ 
cause  she  feels  that  the  the  common  bond  be¬ 
tween  all  these  works  is  the  somber  atmos¬ 
phere;  “Gothic,”  though  perhaps  more  classic, 
is  more  applicable  to  the  early  works  of  this 
kind — to  the  works  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
his  followers. 

The  discussion  of  the  nineteenth-century  au¬ 
thors  in  Portugal  who  cultivated  the  genre  is 
quite  thorough  and  exhaustive,  displaying  on 
the  part  of  the  author  very  careful  and  patient 
research.  Many  minor  literary  figures  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  well  as  those  that  would  come  first 
to  mind — Almeida  Garrett,  Antonio  Feliciano 
Castilho,  Alexandre  Herculano,  and  Camilo 
Castelo  Branco. 

Extremely  valuable  is  the  bibliography 
which  constitutes  fully  half  of  the  book. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

*  lose  Ferreira  Monte.  Escombros.  Coimbra. 

Coimbra  Editora.  1957.  202  pages.  25$. 

In  early  verse,  the  poet  had  impatiently  asked: 
“For  better  or  for  worse.  Life,  will  you  or 
won’t  you  open  your  door?”  Later,  his  voice 
darkened  in  a  “Cycle  of  the  Time  of  Silence.” 
of  which  this  is  the  second  volume.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  dream  of  “a  land  where 
something  happens”  and  the  confining  reality 
by  the  “deathbed”  of  the  Tagus  gives  a  pun¬ 
gent  directness,  rare  in  Portuguese  poetry,  to 
“Depth  of  Silence  and  Night,”  “Coimbra,” 
“Six  New  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Paris,”  and 
“From  My  Window.”  For  the  first  time,  the 
poems  are  interspersed  with  prose — melan¬ 
choly  scenes  from  humble,  cheerless  lives,  frus¬ 
trated  poems  in  prose,  like  the  ironic  “Angel 
Street.” 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  |oao  Uchoa  Cavalcanti  Ncto.  “foao.”  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Sao  Jose.  1956.  206  pages. 
Cr$60. 

One  closes  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  author  did  not  choose  a  more  reward¬ 
ing  figure  for  his  protagonist.  The  provincial 
who  makes  his  way  in  Rio  for  a  time,  thanks 


to  a  pleasing  personality,  but  squanders  all  he 
earns  on  drink,  amusements,  and  a  series  of 
women  of  easy  virtue,  ending  as  an  idler  in 
sidewalk  cafes,  is  well  portrayed,  but  his  is  too 
shallow  a  character  to  arouse  either  the  read¬ 
er’s  sympathy  or  his  interest.  This  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  since  Cavalcanti  jwssesses  genuine  narra¬ 
tive  talent;  he  writes  in  an  engaging,  conversa¬ 
tional  style;  his  observations  are  often  keen; 
and,  particularly  in  his  asides  to  the  reader, 
he  shows  a  rather  pretty  wit.  One  hopes  to 
sec  Cavalcanti’s  abilities  employed  to  better 
advantage  in  future  works. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Correia  Garqao.  Obras  Completas.  I:  Poe- 
sia  Urica  e  Satirica.  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva. 
ed.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Costa.  1957.  306  pages. 
30$. 

The  prosaic,  middle<lass  taste  of  the  age  is 
best  exemplified  in  the  average  virtues  and  de¬ 
fects  of  Gar^ao  (1724-1V73) — the  revolt  of 
common  sense  against  baroque  bombast,  bur¬ 
lesque  wit,  academically  pale  allegories, 
threadbare  mythology,  the  cult  of  Horace,  the 
rococo  charm  of  flirting  in  sonnets,  the  self- 
conscious  realism  of  the  city  themes,  which 
moves  to  pity  in  Gar^ao’s  verses  on  his  own 
final  poverty  and  imprisonment.  Yet,  the  poet 
did  not  publish  this  light  poetry;  it  was  meant 
to  circulate  among  friends — the  bergers  and 
bergeres  who  came  to  his  teas. 

Saraiva’s  edition  is  critical  and  reliable. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Agostinho  Veloso,  S.J.  Nas  Encruzilhadas 
do  Pensamento.  I :  Sob  o  Signo  de  Descar¬ 
tes.  Ill:  Sob  o  Signo  de  S.  Tomas.  Porto. 
Livraria  Apostolada  da  Imprensa.  1956, 
1957.  298,  411  pages. 

In  a  number  of  well-written  dialogues  Father 
Veloso  “proves”  that  nearly  everything  which 
does  not  conform  to  Catholic  dogma  is  wrong 
and  by  implication  either  ugly,  wicked,  or  in¬ 
sane.  Since  some  of  the  phenomena  dealt  with, 
like  Russian  Communism,  are  indeed  wrong, 
ugly,  and  wicked.  Father  Veloso  cannot  avoid 
being  right  ever  so  often.  Where  he  ventures 
into  the  aesthetics  of  modern  art,  he  is  pretty 
much  “off,”  not  to  mention  such  fields  as  non- 
Catholic  theology,  where,  for  example,  right  in 
the  first  dialogue  he  already  mistakes  Zwingli’s 
concept  of  the  Eucharist  for  that  of  Luther.  A 
charming  book  for  convinced  Catholics  and 
for  Catholics  only,  valuable  as  propaganda 
fidei,  negligible  as  philosophy. 
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The  third  volume  of  Father  Veloso’s  philo¬ 
sophical  survey  in  dialogue  form  expounds  the 
straight  Thomistic  line.  As  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  (we  did  not  see  the  second  one 
on  Husserl),  philosophical  thought  is  present¬ 
ed  charmingly  and  interestingly,  yet  the  au¬ 
thor’s  clearly  apologetic  tendencies  rule  it  out 
as  serious  philosophy.  Truth  which  has  been 
found  before  the  philosopher  arrived  at  it  by- 
ratiocination  is  perhaps  religiously  or  politi¬ 
cally  or  aesthetically  binding,  not  philosoph¬ 
ically.  This  does  not  mean  that  Father  Veloso 
docs  not  offer  numerous  insights  and  clever 
formulations,  but  the  value  and  validity  of  his 
book  is  either  ecclesiastic  or  literary,  but  neith¬ 
er  scholarly  nor  universal. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lajayette  College 

**  J.  dc  Castro  Nunes.  Alguns  Homens  do 
meu  Tempo:  Memdrias  e  Impressoes.  Rio 
dc  Janeiro,  Olympio,  1957.  xiv  -j-  251 
pages. 

After  having  published  works  on  law,  Castro 
.Nunes  has  begun  writing  about  important 
Brazilians  whom  he  has  known.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  first  series  is  devoted  to  law¬ 
yers,  judges,  and  statesmen:  Rui  Barbosa,  Car¬ 
los  de  Carvalho,  Solidonio  Leite,  Nilo  Pc^anha, 
Pedro  Lcssa,  Epiticio  Pessoa,  and  others. 
Among  these  men  arc  those  who  w-erc  con¬ 
cerned  particularly  with  Abolition.  Too,  there 
arc  those  who  reached  maturity  after  World 
War  One  and  who  began  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  international  law.  However,  both  gen¬ 
erations  sincerely  attempted  to  solve  other  legal 
and  social  problems  which  Castro  Nunes  dis¬ 
cusses  incidentally.  He  presents  also  various 
jx)ints  of  view  upon  law  held  by  Brazilians  and 
even  by  Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Frankfurter. 

The  book  is  an  autobiography  of  Castro  Nu¬ 
nes  as  well  as  a  casual  biography  of  many  of 
his  associates. 

Martha  O’Nan 
MillH(in  University 

Sergio  Buarque  de  Holanda.  Caminhos  e 
Fronteiras.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Olympio.  1957. 
xvii  -|-  334  pages,  ill.  -|-  19  plates,  Cr$200. 
This  volume  is  a  collection  cf  studies  about 
colonial  Brazil.  It  is  organized  in  three  sec¬ 
tions  under  the  topics:  ( 1 )  Indians  and  mame- 
lukcs;  (2)^Rural  techniques;  and  (3)  Thread 
and  cloth.  The  chapters  deal  with  various 
phases  of  the  life  of  the  natives  and  the  colo¬ 
nizers,  with  emphasis  on  their  contacts  and  on 
their  influence  on  one  another.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  methods  of  solving  prob¬ 


lems  in  agriculture  and  other  activities  in  fam¬ 
ily  life,  including  a  detailed  discussion  of  weav¬ 
ing  and  the  making  of  cloth.  The  essays  serve 
to  give  a  good  picture  of  Brazilian  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Sao  Paulo,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  There  are  many  illus¬ 
trations,  as  well  as  indexes  of  names  and  sub¬ 
jects. 

Roscoe  R,  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Literaturnaia  Mosl^va.  Literaturno-h^hudo- 
zhestviennyi  sborni\  mosl{ovsl{il{h  pisate- 
liey.  M.  I.  Aliger,  et  al.,  eds.  Moskva.  Gos- 
litizdat.  1956,  796  pages.  15  r. 

Like  the  first  issue  of  the  collection  (see  B.A. 
31:2,  p.  208)  this  volume  is  also  divided  into 
three  sections:  (1)  prose,  poetry,  and  theater; 
(2)  sketches,  and  (3)  articles,  diaries,  and 
notes.  The  volume  contains  a  number  of  po¬ 
ems,  short  stories,  tales,  and  a  complete  novel 
by  V.  Kaverin,  Pois/(i  i  nadiezhdy  (“Endeavors 
and  Hopes”)  which  is  a  third  part  of  a  trilogy, 
Otkrytaia  kniga  (“An  Open  Book”). 

Most  of  the  contributors,  like  Marshak,  Na- 
gibin,  N.  Chukovsky,  Pogodin,  Zabolotsky, 
Dolmatovsky  are  seasoned  veterans,  but  a 
number  of  poets  and  writers  like  Alexey  Koro- 
bitsyn  are  novices  in  Soviet  letters.  Nikolai 
Tikhonov  participated  with  his  older  unpub¬ 
lished  poems'  which  were  written  in  1939-40 
and  Yu.  Olesha,  silent  for  many  years,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  his  From  the  Literary  Diaries. 
Likewise  1.  Kataev,  who,  as  the  introduction 
states,  was  falsely  accused  in  1937  and  per¬ 
ished  in  prison,  is  represented  by  his  last  story 
Pod  chistymi  zviesdami  (“Under  the  Clear 
Stars”). 

The  volume  provoked  a  severe  reprimand  in 
the  Soviet  press  partially  on  account  of  A. 
lashin’s  Rychagi  (“The  Levers”)  in  which  he 
no  less  severely  criticized  the  party  bureau¬ 
cracy,  and  partially  on  account  of  I.  Ehren- 
burg’s  article  on  Marina  Tsvetaieva,  who  first 
emigrated  and  then  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1939,  committing  suicide  in  1941. 
Ehrenburg  defends  Tsvetaieva’s  [xjetry,  which 
is  hardly  known  in  Russia  today,  and  gives  a 
sober  and  somber  account  of  it.  Following  his 
article  are  a  few  of  her  poems  mostly  of  the 
emigration  period. 

This  publication  contains  a  numlicr  of  crit¬ 
ical  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  year  1956.  Of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  is  A.  Kron’s  article  7,amietl{i  pisatielia 
(“Notes  of  a  Writer”)  in  which  the  author 
gives  a  frank  account  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Soviet  theater — stagnation,  bureaucratic  ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  policy  of  olHcial  intcrlcr- 
cncc  in  the  creative  work  of  Soviet  play¬ 
wrights. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  editors  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  edition  that  they  maintained  a  criti¬ 
cal  and  controversial  approach  to  Soviet  litera¬ 
ture,  which  was  wanting  in  the  last  few  years. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  ()f(lahonui 

*  Einar  Malm.  Men  med  giodunde  runor. 
Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 
1957.  325  pages,  ill  -f-  16  plates.  19.50  kr. 

This  sequel  to  Uppsala  i  mitt  hjarta  (1953) 
again  presents  the  wit  and  esprit  of  Uppsala  of 
the  1920’s  in  a  manner  that  will  delight  old 
grads  and  modern  students  alike.  Malm  writes 
of  Uppsala  with  joyful  devotion,  hut  at  the 
same  time  he  draws  sharp  and  effective  charac¬ 
ter  sketches  of  young  people  who  were  des¬ 
tined  to  distinction  in  later  years.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  two  or  three  Ivy  league 
universities,  American  higher  institutions  are 
almost  wholly  deficient  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  traditions  of  the  older  European  in¬ 
stitutions.  Malm’s  two  books  might  well  serve 
as  texts  on  what  a  university  should  be. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc/^y  Libraries 

*  Maria  Wine.  Kans/^es  osdf(ra  bat.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  152  pages.  M.5()  kr. 

This  medly  of  prose  and  verse,  apparently 
distinctly  autobiographical  in  parts,  is  rich  in 
the  wisdom  of  life  and  the  essential  lyricism 
of  a  sensitive  woman’s  search  for  the  meaning 
of  human  existence.  The  first  piece,  for  which 
the  collection  is  named,  describes  her  efforts 
to  recapture  the  Co^ienhagen  she  knew  as  a 
child.  Another  of  the  better  pieces  in  the  liook 
is  the  finely  conceived  little  story  about  the 
nature<hild  Yrsa.  Maria  Wine  has  definitelv 
attained  maturity  of  style  and  thought  in  this 
latest  work,  and  her  place  in  modern  Swedish 
literature  seems  to  be  firmly  established. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
U  niversity  of  Kent  tic  l^y  Libraries 

**  Tora  Dahl.  /  jrdmmande  land.  Stockholm. 

Tidcn.  1957.  244  pages.  19.50  kr. 

This  sequel  to  Fosterbarn  (1955)  and  I^ngt 
bort  hdrifran  (1956)  continues  Tora  Dahl's 
fine  portrayals  of  child  life.  Eight  year  old 
Gunborg  begins  to  penetrate  the  world  of 
adults  and  guess  some  of  their  secrets,  but 
only  vaguely.  She  comprehends  little  of  the 
duplicity  and  evil  with  which  she  comes  into 
contact,  anil  her  knowledge  is  largely  derived 


from  emotion  and  intuition.  Tora  Dahl  does 
a  distinguished  job  of  interpreting  the  child’s 
outlook  and  the  effect  of  the  grown-up  world 
on  the  child. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  libraries 

**  Sven  Fagerberg.  Hd/^natt.  Stockholm. 

Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1957.  258  pages. 
19.50  kr. 

This  remarkable  debut  is  an  impressive  and 
moving  Entwicl{lungsroman ,  with  an  unusual 
structure  and  style.  Marten’s  efforts  to  solve  a 
murder  are  actually  incidental  to  his  life.  He 
seeks  the  answer  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
from  Stockholm’s  skerries  to  Japan  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  women  in  his  life,  ranging  from 
frigid  Ebla  Enblad  to  a  skilled  geisha  named 
.Miyo,  bring  out  various  facets  of  his  character 
and  his  aspirations.  The  concluding  chapter, 
set  in  the  bull  ring  in  Mexico  City,  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  bit  of  writing,  but  Marten’s  death  at 
the  hands  of  three  Mexican  soldiers  is  a  bit  too 
facile  an  ending.  Often  dramatic  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  Hoft^natt  is  nevertheless  an 
intellectual  exercise  of  the  highest  order. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Olle  Ohlson.  Bottom  muren.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1958.  131  pages.  11.50  kr. 
Bortom  muren  is  the  second  book  by  this  read¬ 
able,  gifted,  and  energetic  author,  who  in  a 
well-known  Swedish  critic’s  words  has  “a 
face  of  his  own  as  a  writer.”  Many  novelists 
have  endeavored  to  mirror  in  their  work  the 
turmoil  of  adolescence,  its  confusion,  fears,  and 
hopes.  Ohlson  couples  this  with  a  definite  at¬ 
mosphere:  He  situates  his  young  man  (and 
friends)  at  the  crucial  point  of  the  year  1939, 
beginning  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  Two,  and  chooses  as  most  of  its 
location  a  small  cafe  at  Karlstadt  where  the 
young  working  men  gather  on  Friday  eve¬ 
nings.  The  influence  of  Existentialism  is  very 
tangible  in  this  arresting,  sober  little  book. 
However,  there  are  signs  that  the  writer,  giv¬ 
en  favorable  conditions  of  development,  will 
outgrow  theory  and  come  into  his  own  .as  an 
independent  artist. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

**  Per  Olof  Sundman.  fagarna.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1957.  255  pages.  18.50  kr. 

In  the  fourteen  episodes  making  up  this  inter¬ 
esting,  delightful  book,  the  author  shows  great 
originality  and  storytelling  ability.  Humor- 
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uusly,  he  plays  with  his  readers,  telling  them 
the  story  really  is  something  else  than  what 
they  think,  keeping  them  in  suspense  and  then 
dropping  the  subject  at  a  point  where  they 
must  consider  possible  solutions — if  any  exist. 
Mystery  is  everywhere  —  strange  houses, 
strange  people.  The  characters  appearing  here 
belong  to  mountainous  north  Sweden,  near 
the  Norwegian  border.  All  are  in  search  of 
someone  or  something,  usually  without  suc¬ 
cess.  They  are  known  by  what  they  do;  for 
this  author  no  quality  exists  until  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  into  action. 

Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

**  Ihor  Kachurovsky.  V  dalel{iy  havani.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Slovo.  1957.  84  pages.  $1. 
.\mong  the  Ukrainian  poets  in  Argentina, 
Ihor  Kachurovsky  (born  in  1918)  is  the  most 
distinguished.  His  second  book  of  poems  V 
dalef^iy  havani  proves  that  his  talent  and  artis¬ 
try  are  constantly  growing. 

While  in  Ukraine,  the  hero  of  Kachurov 
sky’s  lyrics  dreamed  about  far  away  places  and 
times  which  seemed  to  him  a  desirable  para¬ 
dise,  Egypt  with  her  mysterious  pyramids,  the 
ancient  world  of  Greece  and  the  Near  East, 
the  legends  of  Beowulf  and  Bran —  all  these 
moved  his  soul.  Finally  he  found  himself  “in 
a  distant  harbor,”  in  Argentina.  Humming 
birds  and  South  American  landscapes  enchant¬ 
ed  him.  However,  he  discovered  here  also  the 
triviality  of  life,  which  is  wonderfully  summeti 
up  in  the  poeiti  “Vidchay”  (“Despair”).  It 
seems  that  the  hero  of  Kachurovsky’s  poems 
finds  the  only  solution — a  spiritual  return  to 
Ukraine,  his  native  country. 

Formally,  Kachurovsky  is  close  to  the  Kiev- 
ian  school  of  neo-Classicists  (M.  Rylsky,  M.  Ze- 
rov,  and  others),  but  in  his  scope  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Romanticism.  The  lovers  of  po¬ 
etry  may  find  real  joy  in  reading  Kachurovs¬ 
ky’s  melodious  and  polished  poems. 

Yar  Slavutych 
U.  S.  Army  Language  School 

**  French  Symbolist  Poetry.  C,  F.  MacIntyre, 
tr.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  1958.x  -j-  150  pages.  $1.50. 

One  might  be  surprised  to  find  both  Nerval 
and  Valery  included  in  a  bilingual  selection  of 
eight  Symbolist  poets.  The  two  poets  repre 
sent  a  span  of  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
while  the  movement  itself  is  credited  at  best 
with  twenty-five.  Nevertheless,  what  better 
way  to  study  a  movement  than  by  seeing  where 
it  begins  and  ends?  In  general,  bilingual  edi¬ 


tions  are  intended  for  study  by  those  who  can 
grasp,  but  not  quite,  the  poetic  subtleties  of 
the  foreign  tongue.  For  such  a  study  MacIn¬ 
tyre’s  translations  are  of  inestimable  help.  If 
his  Preface  is  disappointing,  his  Notes,  along 
with  his  Bibliography,  more  than  recompense 
the  reader. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  MacIntyre  gets 
to  Valery  he  is  either  fatigued  or  disenchanted. 
What  is  the  student  to  think  who,  after  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  forty-one  of  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  [xjems  in  any  language,  finds  that  Valery 
is  both  a  man  “with  a  rather  too  arrogant  and 
highfalutin  notion  of  himself  as  an  arch-poet” 
for  MacIntyre  “to  stomach  readily,”  and  “the 
last  great  poet  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  of  Plu- 
rope  and  America”.^  Is  he  to  think  that  French 
poetry  really  ends  with  the  disdainful  Valery* 
MacIntyre’s  unfortunate  conclusion  almost 
vitiates  his  admirable  contribution  to  the  bi¬ 
lingual  study  of  French  literature. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

^  Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  ed.  &  tr.  Poems  of  Goe¬ 
the.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1957.  xii  -f-  126  pages. 
$3.50. 

This  collection  of  new  translations  facing  the 
originals  is  as  deserving  of  approval  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  collection  by  the  same  translator.  It 
draws  mostly  upon  Goethe’s  later  poetic  out¬ 
put  and  tends  to  show  his  versatility.  There 
is  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  “Mahomets  Gc- 
sang,”  “Die  Braut  von  Korinth,”  “Alexis  und 
Dora,”  “Trilogie  dcr  Leidenschaft,”  and  other 
poems  handled  with  a  real  feeling  for  sub¬ 
stance  and  form,  though  perhaps  not  always 
with  the  “simplicity  and  naturalness  of  lan¬ 
guage”  so  greatly  desired  by  Professor  Zeydel. 
This  translator  is  at  his  best  when  he  docs  not 
have  to  worry  about  rhyme:  “Harzreise  im 
Winter,”  for  instance.  He  wisely  plays  by  car 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  substituting 
masculine  for  feminine  rhymes.  But  to  have 
snow  fall  in  showers  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme, 
to  pair  mingle  with  Scotch  ingle,  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  substantive  scathe  with  faith,  to  dig  up 
stilted  naught /aught  for  Goethe’s  simple 
Nichts  and  alien — such  things  tend  to  spoil 
pieces  that  deserve  a  lietter  fate. 

IF.  //.  IF. 

^  Morris  Halle,  et  al.,  comps.  For  Roman 
fal^obson:  Essays  on  the  Occasion  of  Ills 
Sixtieth  Birthday.  The  Hague.  Mouton. 
1956.  xii  -|-  681  pages.  $21. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  Roman  (akobson  is  one 
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of  the  most  outstanding  and  leading  Slavic 
scholars  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the 
whole  world  as  well.  The  present  collection 
of  essays  dedicated  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sixtieth  birthday  is  ample  proof  of 
that.  The  bibliography  of  Professor  Jakob- 
son’s  publications  attached  to  this  collection 
(216  items  plus  87  miscellanea)  show  him  as 
a  prolific  and  versatile  scholar  whose  interests 
range  from  the  specific  literary  and  linguistic 
areas  in  the  Slavic  field  to  a  general  scope  in 
Indo-European  and  general  linguistics. 

The  contributors  (93  in  all),  many  of  whom 
are  very  eminent  in  their  own  right,  have 
presented  articles  in  English,  Russian,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Italian,  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  essays  are  not  confined  to  the 
Slavic  world  only  but  cover  many  areas  in  the 
humanities.  Thus  this  magnificent  and  monu¬ 
mental  volume  becomes  a  splendid  and  use¬ 
ful  gift. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Ulfert  Wilke.  Music  To  Be  Seen.  New 
York.  Wittenborn.  1957.  50  pages,  ill.  $16. 
Calligraphic  exercises  of  considerable  charm 
which  should  not  pretend  to  be  visible  music. 
The  great  arts  are  mutually  exclusive;  wo 
know  that  since  Lessing.  The  Sistine  Madonna 
cannot  be  whistled,  and  Wilke’s  abstract  draw¬ 
ings  neither  recall  nor  evoke  any  melodies. 
Yet  offered  with  less  pretension  and  simply 
taken  as  arabesques  and  nonobjectivc  fan¬ 
tasies  they  are  as  good  as  the  best  of  such 
works.  They  would  have  been  sensational  in 
1907  (the  year  Wilke  was  born);  they  are 
today  no  more  than  just  another  product  of 
the  new  academism.  Handsomely  bound  and 
printed. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Rafael  Calleja.  Nueva  apologia  turistica  de 
Espaha.  Madrid.  Direccion  Creneral  del 
Turismo.  1957.  585  pages,  ill. 

We  thought  we  had  seen  everything  in  the 
way  of  geography  or  “tourist”  books,  but  this 
exquisite  collection  of  breathtakingly  beautiful 
color  photographs  and  sharp  black  and  white 
ones  would  entice  any  traveler  to  come  and  en¬ 
joy  the  scenes  and  historic  landmarks  for  him¬ 
self.  For  those  who  have  seen  them,  this  huge 
lxx>k  will  transport  them  back  via  the  armchair 
route. 

The  Spanish  introduction,  attractive  in  type 
and  composition  and  illustrated  in  an  unusual 
manner,  stresses  the  diversity  of  Spain,  sum¬ 


marizes  briefly  some  of  her  history  and  art, 
and  describes  the  particular  attributes  of  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  The  English,  French,  and  German 
versions  of  the  introduction  follow  the  plates 
and  are  followed  by  a  descriptive  index  of  the 
plates  (also  four  versions),  plus  an  index 
grouping  the  plates  as  they  relate  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  localities  and  provinces. 

If  the  criticism  be  leveled  by  those  who  re¬ 
call  the  more  drab  and  austere  face  of  Spain 
that  this  is  a  “Chamber  of  Commerce”  piece, 
the  justified  reply  might  be  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  study  in  realism  and  that  the 
beauty  really  is  there  and  worthy  of  recol¬ 
lection.  B.  G.  D. 

Oleksa  Povstenko.  Zolotoverkhyj  Kyiv. 

Washington.  The  Author.  1957.  400  pages. 

$8. 

Professor  Povstenko,  well  known  Ukrainian 
architect  and  historian  of  arts,  has  published 
for  the  first  time  the  full  and  comprehensive 
monograph  about  Kyiv  (Kiev),  the  capital  of 
the  Ukraine. 

This  album-sized  book  begins  with  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  Kiev  as  the  cultural  and  religious 
center  of  the  Kievian  Empire  which  existed 
from  the  tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  All  the  remaining  churches  and  other 
monuments  of  that  time  are  shown  here  with 
many  illustrations  and  architectural  plans  as 
well  as  with  scientific  descriptions.  In  other 
chapters  the  author  discusses  the  extensive 
work  of  the  Ukrainian  Hetmans,  especially 
that  of  Ivan  Mazepa,  on  the  restoration  of 
churches  and  other  historical  city  buildings. 
Much  detailed  information,  plans  and  pictures 
of  Kiev,  reproductions  of  wall  paintings,  mo¬ 
saics,  ornamental  motifs,  and  icons  of  Kievian 
churches  are  included  in  the  part  concerned 
with  the  Kozak-Hetman  period  of  Ukraine’s 
medieval  history.  In  the  last  chapters  the  au¬ 
thor  shows  the  Kiev  of  our  times  and  describes 
the  destruction  of  some  ten  churches  by  the 
Communists.  These  churches  symbolized  the 
pure  Ukrainian  spirit,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
architecture,  religion,  and  culture. 

The  monograph  concludes  with  a  summary 
in  English  and  many  pictures  of  the  wonderful 
landscapes  of  Kiev,  its  streets,  parks,  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance.  The  Iwok  has  a  total  of  over 
five  hundred  illustrations  with  captions  in 
both  Ukrainian  and  English. 

University  and  public  libraries  as  well  as 
historians  of  civilization  and  culture  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  exemplary  mono¬ 
graph.  Yar  Slavutych 
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French 

Afrique.  XXXIV:268. — A.  Ducas  on  Father  Ser- 
tillanges;  Montherlant  et  le  probl^me  de  V authenticite , 
Alain  Gouhier;  Louis  Le  Sidaner  on  Raoul  Stephan; 
L' hermetisme  dans  la  poesie,  Marcel  Brun. 

Allemagne.  X:54. — Au  sendee  d’une  histoire  sans 
passion,  Georg  Eckert. 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  Nos.  92,  93,  94,  95. — Le 
cosmopolitisme  de  Mozart,  Achille  Mestre;  Le  naif  dans 
la  litth-ature,  Paul  Guth. — Filles  de  la  terre,  filles  de  la 
solitude  et  Amazones  (on  women  poets),  Jeanine  Mou¬ 
lin:  Le  theatre  de  Musset,  Dussane. — La  vie  spirituelle 
de  I'art,  Rene  Huyghe;  Le  masque  de  Courteline,  Jean- 
lacques  Bernard. — Directeurs  de  journaux  d'hier  et 
d'aujourd'hui,  Louis  Gabriel -Robinet. 

Archives  des  l^ttres  Modemes.  No.  12. — Les  annees 
de  formation  de  fames  foyce  a  Dublin,  F.ileen  Mac 
Carvill. 

le  bayou.  XX1II:74. — La  "Prose  pour  des  Esseintes" 
de  Mallarme,  Francis  Scarfe;  Les  poemes  du  Fils  du 
del,  Sylvain  Bonmariage;  Joseph  Delmelle  on  Edmond 
Vandercammen. 

La  Bulgarie  d’Au/ourd'hui.  VIII  :7,  10. — Propaganda 
articles. —  L’dge  d’or  de  la  litterature  mediivale  bul- 
gare,  D.  Petkanova. 

Bulletin  de  V Academic  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Littc- 
ruture  Franfoises.  XXXVLI,  2. — Pofsie  d'entre  deux, 
Pierre  Nothomb;  Theatre  et  mythomanie,  Suzanne  Li- 
lar;  Lucien  Christophe  in  memoriam  Charles  De  Trooz; 
Un  aspect  de  la  pensee  religieuse  de  Max  Elshamp, 
Michel  Otten. — Passion  et  spiritualite  de  Gabriela 
Mistral,  Edmond  Vandercammen;  Le  Vicomte  de  Spoet- 
berch  de  Lovenjoul  et  George  Sand,  Ch.  Ryelandt. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XX:  199,  200. — Literary 
notes,  book  reviews. 

Bulletin  du  Centre  Polonais  de  Recherches  Scienti- 
fiques  de  Paris  de  V Academic  Polonaise  des  Sciences  et 
des  Lettres.  No.  13-16. — First  issue  of  studies  devoted 
to  Copernicus,  by  Stanislaw  Wfdkiewicz,  et  al. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  49. — Ryner- 
iana. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XL1V:346. — Special  section,  Ba¬ 
roques  allemands  du  XVIH  (translations  of  significant 
verse  by  Armand  Jacob),  introduced  by  Jean  Tortel  and 
tr.;  Un  cos  litteraire:  Chassaignon,  Jean  Roudaut;  Gran¬ 
deur  et  limites  de  Shelley,  Thomas  Good;  Sur  Voltaire, 
Raymond  Jean;  Lettres  d’oc,  Robert  Lafont. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXVI:3,  4,  5. — On 
Lyon,  cite  bi-millenaire. — On  Autour  de  I’enseigne- 
ment. 

Critique.  Nos.  133,  134. — Robert  Brcchon  on  the 
Croatian  writer  Miroslav  KrIeia;  Louis  Vax  on  Vol.XIX 
of  Encyclopedic  franfaise  (Philosophic,  Religion.  1). 
— Les  mftamorphoses  historiques  de  Dada,  Noel  Ar- 
naud;  Le  pouvoir  de  la  parole  dans  I'Angleterre  victo- 
nenne,  Stephen  R.  Graubard;  Le  josephisme,  Roger 
Bauer. 


Defense  de  I'Homme.  XI:  116,  118. — ^Political  and 
cultural  articles;  supplement:  L’Unique. 

Documents.  XIII  ;3,  4. — Les  deux  langues  alleman- 
des  (comparing  West-Duden  and  Ost-Duden),  anon.; 
Rene  Wintzen  in  memoriam  Reinhold  Schneider;  same 
on  Walter  Mehring’s  La  bibliothbque  perdue. — Walter 
Hollerer,  Michel  Zeraffa  on  the  fifth  meeting  of  French 
and  German  writers  at  Poigny-la-Forct;  Regards  sur 
le  nouveau  roman  allemand,  Paul-Andre  Lesort;  Le 
mouvement  des  idees  en  Allemagne,  Walter  Kauf- 
mann;  feu  radiophonique  et  short  story,  Rolf  Schroers. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Nos.  161,  162. — F.-J.  Reilhac  on  Paul 
Morand. — Henry  Bordeaux  in  memoriam  Andri  Chau- 


Elan  Poetique — Plaisir  aux  Lettres.  No.  3. — PoSsie 
classique  ou  liberie,  Jean  Rousselot,  Pierre  Boujut;  La 
vie  tapageuse  du  Marquis  de  Sade  (concl.),  Maurice 
Pernette. 

Entretiens  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts.  No.  1 3. — Jean- 
Jacques  Leveque  on  Michel  Mitsakis. 

Esprit.  XXVI  :6,  7-8. — Philibert  Secretan  on  Peter 
Wust;  Jean  Bastaire  on  Pirandello. — Special  section  on 
the  nouveau  roman,  Olivier  de  Magny,  et  al. 

Etudes.  XCl:7-8,  9. — Religious,  cultural,  political  ar¬ 
ticles. — Le  cure  d'Ars  est-il  Tauteur  de  ses  sermons? 
Jacqueline  Genet;  La  poetique  de  la  maison  d'apris 
I'oeuvre  d'Henri  Bosco,  Jean  Onimus;  Marius-Fran^ois 
Guyard  on  Michel  Butor;  Le  "Potting  Shed"  de  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene,  Marie-Beatrice  Mesnet. 

Les  Etudes  Americaines.  Nos.  63,  64. — Les  Etats- 
Unis  et  I’Amerique  latine,  Maurice  Cottaz. — Les  Etats- 
Unis  et  Israel,  Achille  Dauphin-Meunier. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XXVI  :3. — Les  fragments  des 
tragiques  grecs  et  I'enseignement  secondaire,  Robert 
Joly;  Vie  de  Virgile  par  Donat-Suetone,  ].-].  van  Doo- 
ren;  Horace,  "Epode  //,"  L.  Remy;  Freddy  Laurent, 
S.J.,  on  Valery's  poem  La  ftleuse;  Paul  Colmant,  S.J., 
on  Sully  Prudhomme’s  La  pluie,  Jean  Richepin’s  Ce  que 
dit  la  pluie,  and  Verhaeren’s  La  pluie. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XIII  :2. — Gaston  Berger’s 
tribute  to  the  “philosophes  aixois”  Blondel,  Paliard, 
and  Segond;  Georges  Davy  on  Gaston  Bachelard;  La 
theorie  des  idees  chez  Bordas-Demoulin,  Jean-Louis 
Dumas;  Signification  de  I'histoire  de  la  philosophic 
selon  I'autobiographie  de  Collingwood ,  Pierre  Fruchon; 
La  parole  et  le  divin  Ulysse,  Augusto  Guzzo. 

Etudes  Sovietiques.  Nos.  123,  124,  125,  126. — Cul¬ 
tural  propaganda  articles. 

Europe.  XXXVI :350,  351-352. — Special  Georges 
Courteline  section,  Pierre  Dcscaves,  et  al.;  En  souvenir 
de  Kazantzaki,  Renaud  de  Jouvenel;  Gabrielle  Gras 
on  Cesare  Pavese. — Special  issue  on  Litteratures 
tchique  et  slovaque,  Andr6  Mazon,  et  al. 

France-Asie.  XI1I:144,  145,  146-147. — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  Pour  le  2.500*  anniversaire  du  "Parinirvana"  du 
Bouddha. —  Andre  Lebois  in  memoriam  Francis  Car- 
co. — Jules  Michelet  et  ITnde,  Suzanne  Karpelis. 
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France-Europe.  XI:59. — “Revue  politique,  ccono 
mique  et  littiraire.” 

Guilde  du  Livre.  XXIII;  7,  8,  9. — "La  mitamor- 
phote  des  dieux"  ou  La  justification  humaine,  Hcline 
D^^triad^. — Le  pays  de  Panait  Istrati,  Hubert  Juin. 
— Paul  Guth  on  Hcrv6  Bazin;  Armand  Petitjean  on 
Malraux's  La  metamorphose  des  dieux. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  Lll:3. — Utterature  sud- 
africaine,  Fr.Closset;  Le  romanesque  dans  V'Ami  com- 
mun,"  A.  R^rat.  L'Ue  de  Prospero  ou  Les  faux  pro- 
diges,  G.  Lambin. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  Vl:61,  62,  63. — Hubert  Da- 
mitch  on  Piet  Mondrian  (I);  John  Oshome  et  Jimmy 
Porter,  Jean  Selz;  Maurice  Nadeau  on  Jean  Cau’s  Les 
paroissiens. — La  rose  de  Choubrah  (on  G6rard  de  Ner¬ 
val),  Gabriel  Bounoure;  Mon  itinhaire  intellectuel, 
Georges  Gurvitch;  Reperty  ou  Le  vertige  du  non-etre, 
Charles  Juliet;  Damisch  concl.;  Rencontre  avec  Jesiis 
Ferndndex  Santos,  Claude  Couffon. — "Pierre”  ou  La 
" Season  en  enfer”  de  Melpille,  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux; 
symposium  Valhy  et  nous,  Yves  Bonnefoy,  et  al.;  Ren¬ 
contres  apec  Musil,  Martin  Flinker;  Matta  ou  Le  laby- 
rinthe  de  perre,  Marcel  Jean;  Jean  Duvignaud  in  memo- 
riam  Georges  Duveau. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  Xll:3. — Montaigne  et  saint 
Franfois  de  Sales  sont-ils  baroques?  Albert  Kies;  La 
Colombina  et  les  spirituels  du  Nord,  Pierre  Groult;  La 
erfation  poetique  chez  Alfred  de  Vigny  d’apris  le 
"Journal  d'un  poite"  (cont.),  J.  Parmentier,  ii.s.c.j.; 
Blasco  Ibdhez  et  le  naturaliime  Jranfois,  Jeanine  Mo- 
dave;  Sitr  le  Graal,  A.  Goossc. 

Lipres  Choisis.  Nos.  38,  39,  40. — Anon,  in  memo- 
riam  Henri  Martineau. — Anon,  in  memoriam  Francis 
Carco. — Book  reviews. 

Upres  de  France.  IX  :5,  6. — Simplicite  et  complexite 
de  Piguy,  Jean  Onimus. — Maurice  Toesca  ou  Le  stoi- 
cisme  du  bonheur,  Jean  Dutourd. 

Marginales.  XIII  ;60. — Christiane  Burucoa  on  Jean 
Rousselot;  Roger  Clerici  on  Aldo  Capasso;  Derribre  le 
rideau  de  fer  du  realisme  lyrique  itaben,  Arthur  Pe- 
tronio. 

Marsyas.  XXXVIII :348,  349. — Verse  and  prose. — 
Sully-Andrc  Peyre  in  memoriam  Denis  Saurat. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1139,  1140,  1141. — Balzac 
"inpente”  les  "Sebnes  de  la  Vie  de  Propince,"  Bernard 
Guyon. — Solomos  ( 1798-1857),  Andre  Mirambel;  five 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Guy  de  Maupassant  to 
Jean  Bourdeau. — Portrait  et  situation  de  Roger  Martin 
du  Gard,  Giietan  Picon. 

Nos  Lettres.  XXII :6-9. — “Revue  de  I'Association  des 
Ecrivains  Beiges  de  Langue  Fran^aise.”  La  passion  de 
Charles  Plisnier,  Armand  Bernier;  Hubert  Krains  a  Se- 
raing,  Camille  Fabry. 

La  Noupelle  Critique.  X:99. — De  I'humanisme 
marxiste,  Jacques  Milhau;  Michele  et  Claude  Duchet 
on  Camus's  Actuelles  III. 

La  Noupelle  Noupelle  Repue  Franfoise.  VI;66,  67, 
68,  69. — Jean-Jacques  et  la  Utterature,  Maurice  Blan- 
chot;  Jacques  Lemarchand  on  John  Osborne’s  Looh 
Baclt  in  Anger. — Maurice  Blanchot  on  Andre  Gorz’s 
Le  traitre;  Le  journal  de  Virginia  Woolf,  Dominique 
Aury. — Nietzsche,  aujourd’hui  (on  Schlechta’s  3-vol. 


edition),  1,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Philippe  Jaccottet  on 
Yves  Bonnefoy;  Edgar  Poe  ou  Le  thbme  de  I'horloge 
(1),  Jean-Paul  Weber;  Tche^hop  ou  Theatre  d’Art  de 
Moscou,  Dominique  Fernandez. — Preface  aux  pofsies, 
Roger  Caillois;  Blanchot  cont.;  De  I'epuisement  du 
sujet  dans  quelques  epigrammes  de  Claudien,  Robert 
Sabatier;  Sur  Boris  Pasternak,  Dominique  Fernande.z; 
line  renaissance  occitane,  Denis  Saurat  (t);  Weber 
concl. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  55. — Blaise  Pascal  { 1623- 
1662),  Jacques  Vier. 

Pensee  Franfoise.  XVII  :7-8,  9. — Tel  fut  Bussy-Ra- 
butin,  Raymond  Dumay;  Mishe  d’un  grand  amour: 
Louise  Colet  et  Flaubert,  Le  Comte  Fleury;  Grandeur 
de  Marie  Len^u,  Bernard  Halda;  Un  illusionniste 
genial;  Vrain  Lucas,  Jean-Louio  Guidoni. — Confidences 
d'un  biographe,  Henri  Perruchot;  A  Manosque,  chez 
Jean  Giono,  Guy  Bechtel;  Charlemagne,  premier  Euro- 
peen,  Andr6  Frank  &  Jean  Capin. 

Presence.  VII:7-8. — Tributes  to  Werner  Renfer  by 
P.  O.  Walzer,  et  al.;  Apparitions  d' Albert  Biguin,  Ed¬ 
mond  Beaujon;  Les  comedies  de  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt, 
Francois  Gachot;  L’ethique  de  Georges  Bataille,  Claude 
Frochaux. 

Preupes.  Nos.  89,  90,  91. — Sur  la  pensee  politique  de 
Thomas  Mann,  Ignazio  Silone. — Max  Frisch,  drama¬ 
turge  et  romancier,  Greta  Rau. — L’exposition  inter- 
nationale  du  surrealisme  en  1938,  Georges  Hugnet; 
Tchekhop,  hier  et  aujourd’hui,  Nicolas  Nabokov;  Al 
bert  Camus  et  I'Algerie,  Germaine  Tillion. 

Quo  Vadis.  Xl:110-lll-112. — Se  soupient-on  d’An 
tonin  Artaud?  Pierre  Nicolas;  Un  ami  de  jeunesse  de 
Stendhal  (La  Bayette),  Rene  Vallentin  du  Cheplard; 
Phedre,  Racine  et  I’amour,  Herve  Serres;  Guy  Lavaud 
in  memoriam  Henri  Martineau. 

Relations.  Nos.  211,  212,  213. — L'Amerique  de 
Jacques  Maritain,  Luigi  d’Apollonia,  S.J.;  Les  Juifs  et 
la  langue  franfoise,  Naim  Kattan. — Note  sur  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  S.J.,  Luigi  d'ApolIonia,  S.J. — 
"Le  Tartuffe”  aux  festivals  de  Montreal,  Georges-Henri 
d’Auteuil,  S.J. 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  V:35,  36-38. — 
Simone  Weil:  Perspective  chretienne ,  Hilary  Ottens- 
meyer;  "La  Revue  Blanche”  et  I’ Affaire  Dreyfus,  A.  B. 
Jackson;  Introduction  a  "42*  Parallble”:  Une  polypho¬ 
nic  systematique,  G.-A.  Astre. — Special  issue.  Cinema 
et  roman,  Hements  d’ appreciation,  G.-A.  Astre,  J.  Du¬ 
vignaud,  et  al. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  X:3. — Les  elements  constitutifs 
de  T aptitude  h  Part,  Norman  C.  Meier;  La  joie  de  la 
creation  poetique  ches  les  poetes  grecs,  Jacqueline  Du- 
chemin;  L’element  populaire  dans  le  theatre  de  Cer¬ 
vantes  (1),  J.  J.  Gouzy;  Contribution  a  I’esthetique  dr 
Max  Jacob,  Jean  Rousselot;  D'un  "Claire  de  Lune"  a 
I’autre,  Robert  Siohan;  L’influence  de  la  Utterature 
franfoise  en  Turquie,  S.  Kemal  Yetkin. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XXI:213,  214,  215-216. — Orient 
et  Occident,  Hassan  el  Nouty;  La  critique  litth'aire  et 
le  nationalisme  arabe,  Soheir  Qalamaw!;  Sources  ideo- 
logiques  de  I’oeutre  de  Courtin  (cont.),  Kamal  Farid; 
La  saison  de  ballets  du  Theatre  Bole  hoi,  Alexandre 
Papadopoulo. — Les  barques  solaires,  Ab  del  Moneim 
Abou  Bakr;  Kamal  Farid  concl.;  .\lexandre  Adopol  on 
the  Brussels  World  Fair. — L’art  de  depenir  eloquent 
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(on  Antoine  de  Coiutin),  Kamal  Farid;  Abou  Nouds, 
poite  satyrique,  Hassan  cl  Nouty;  Le  Congrii  des  Ecri- 
vains  Arabcs  (Cairo,  Decemb«,  1957),  Georges  C. 
Anawati. 

La  Revue  Franftdte.  No.  102. — Valery  et  le  milo- 
drame,  Yves  Florennc;  special  section  on  Vift-Nam. 

La  Revue  Liberale.  No.  23. — La  presse  et  la  poli¬ 
tique,  Gaston  Courty;  Harrington,  antithhe  de  Hobbes, 
anon. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  X1V:6,  7. — Special  section,  A 
propot  de  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  A.  Delcourt,  et  al. — 
Situation  de  I’art  futur,  Philippe  Minguet;  Le  chrittia- 
nitme  ett-il  un  humanittne?  Robert  Guelluy;  Vera 
Fosty  on  Soviet  letters. 

Revue  Philotophiqtte  de  la  France  et  de  TEtranger. 
LXXXIII:!. — Special  section,  Philosophie  des  sciences, 
P.-M.  Schuhl,  et  al. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  XII ;38. — L'homme  Shake¬ 
speare,  Hcnri-Ren6  Lenormand  (f);  Notes  tur  le  texte, 
le  dicor  et  le  geste  dans  le  thfdtre  de  Jean  Tardieu, 
Jacques  Polieri. 

Synthitet.  X1II:H5-146. — Special  bsue,  Le  monde 
des  Ltttiadet  ( Portugal  continental  et  d'outre-mer.  Bre- 
sil),  edited  by  L6on  Kochnitzky.  Of  panicular  interest  to 
B.A.  readers:  Camoens:  L'homme  et  I’oeuvre,  Etienne 
Vautbier;  E(a  de  Queirbs,  Joaquim  Pafo  d’Arcos; 
Le  roman  portugais  contemporain,  Luis  Forjaz  Tri- 
gueiros;  Fernando  Pessoa  (1888-1935),  Armand  Gui- 
bert;  La  poesie  bretilienne  contemporaine,  Otto-Maria 
Carpeaux;  Le  roman  brSsilien  contemporain,  Lucia 
Miguel  Pereira;  Villa  Lobos,  compositeur  brfsilien, 
Enrico  Noguiera  Franca. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  127-128,  129. — Mon  souve¬ 
nir  de  Joseph  Malbgue,  Jacques  Chevalier;  La  France  et 
let  "Mille  et  Une  Nuitt”,  Georges  Pirou6;  LugnS-Poe, 
le  tymbolitme  et  le  thedtre,  Jacques  Robichez;  Jacques 
Robichon  on  Jean  Hougron. — L.  Swan  on  Pierre  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin;  Sageste  et  Vierge  Marie  dans  I’oeuvre 
de  Paul  Claudel,  Raymond  Halter. 

Let  Temps  Modernet.  X1II:M7-H8,  XIV:150-151. 
— Political,  cultural,  and  general  articles. — Special 
section,  Ecrivaint  yougoslavet,  with  offerings  from 
Miroslav  Krleja,  Oscar  Davitcho,  Petar  Chegedine. 

Thedtre  de  Belgique.  No.  12. — Quarterly  issued  by 
the  Centre  Dramatique  de  Belgique. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  75,  76,  77. —  Fldnerie  linguis- 
tique  au  pays  du  lotus  d'or,  L6on  Thomas;  Alerte  aux 
traducteurs ,  G.  Gougenheim. — Langaget  tans  paroles: 
let  noeudt,  Alberto  Menarini;  Le  "ressourcement"  ett-il 
pegueen?  Fclicien  Mars;  Le  lit  de  Procuste  ou  Let  tri¬ 
bulations  du  traducteur,  Andre  Mirambel. — Le  fran- 
(oit  parle  d  Tahiti,  Patrick  O’Reilly;  Let  Slaves,  Adrien 
Bernelle;  Pierre  Guiraud  on  Walther  von  Wartburg; 
Maurice  Rat  on  Gresset. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  440,  441,  442. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 

La  Voix  de  I’Edition.  Nos.  1,  2. — "Relations  cultu- 
relles,”  Daniel-Rops;  Roger  Giron  in  memoriam  Henri 
Martineau. — Andri  Malraux  ou  La  reconciliation  de  la 
pentie  et  de  Taction,  Roger  Giron;  Un  mitier  qui  n'ett 
pas  comme  let  autres:  celui  d’editeur,  Ren^  Julliard. 


German 

Al(xente.  1958:3,  4. — Stil  und  Strukjtur  im  mo- 
dernen  europaitchen  experimentellen  Roman,  Hans  S. 
Reiss;  Erlebte  und  vertchleierte  Rede,  Norbert  Miller; 
Dem  Roman  der  Zu\unft  eine  Bahn,  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet;  Gedichte  von  Reinhold  Zickel,  Theodor  W. 
Adorno. — Ober  Romanlek,ture ,  Karl  Markus  Michel; 
Literatur  und  Leter  in  Argentinien,  Werner  Bock; 
Literatur  und  Leter  von  Paris  aus  gesehen,  Jean  Jan^; 
Lichtenberg,  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger. 

Annalet  Universitatis  Saravientit  (Philosophie-Let- 
tret).  VlI:l-2. — Die  Siedlungt-und  Funl(tiontentudcl(- 
lung  der  Stadt  Saarbrucken,  Hans  Ried. 

Antares.  VI:4,  5. — Jean-Claude  Ibert,  Francis  de 
Miomandre  on  Paul  Valery;  Walter  Heist,  Karl 
Thieme,  Albert  B6guin  (t)  on  Georges  Bernanos; 
Kritik.  der  Obertetxung:  Louixe  Labi,  Roger  Bauer; 
Apollinaire  und  die  Religion,  Fritz  Werf. — Vber  Va- 
liryt  Faust,  Siegfried  Melchinger;  Deutsch-franxdsiches 
Getprdch  iiber  die  Romantik.,  Paul  Hartig;  Jean-Claude 
Ibert,  Jean-Louis  Bruch  on  Andr6  Malraux’s  La  mita- 
morphote  des  dieux. 

Atlantis.  XXX :7,  8,  9. — Special  section  on  the  Fisch- 
tvelt;  Armenische  Reite,  Ida  Kar. — Lilly  Sauter  on  a 
typical  contemporary  Swiss  village  (Aipbach);  Eu- 
gen  Burgisser  on  a  typical  contemporary  Swiss  small 
town  (Bremgarteh). — Asien-Flug  1958,  Martin  Hiir- 
limann. 

augenblich..  III:3. — Die  gebrochene  Rationalitat , 
Gotthard  Gunther;  Der  Begriff  Text,  Max  Sense. 

Begegnung.  XIII :6,  II.  Sondernummer,  XIII  :9. — Zu 
Mauriact  Angst  vor  Deutschland,  Karl-August  Gotz; 
Erbe  und  Aufgabe  des  Sotvjettchriftstellers ,  Norbert 
Bartel. — On  the  occasion  of  the  78th  German  Catho¬ 
lics  Day. — Kein  Wille  mehr  xur  Macht:  Das  neue 
Nietesche-Bild,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Karl-August 
Gotz  on  Paul  Claudel. 

Bertelsmann  drei.  1958:7,  8. — Illustrated  magazine 
in  three  parts:  Unsere  Illustrierte,  Unterhaltung  und 
Wissen,  Glucl^lich  leben. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  VII  :2. — Hans  Kaegi,  Georg 
TTiiirer  on  Alfred  Huggenberger;  Albert  Rosier  on 
painter  Adolf  Dietrich;  Albert  J.  Welti  on  sculptor 
Henri  Kdnig. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  X:6,  7,  8-9. — Articles  pier- 
taining  to  library  problems;  book  reviews. 

Biichertchiff.  VIII :6,  7,  8. — Anon,  on  Max  Picard  at 
seventy;  anon,  on  Eckart  von  Naso  at  seventy;  anon, 
on  Emanuel  Hirsch  at  seventy. — Anon,  on  the  Artemis 
Verlag  series  Bibliothel^  der  Alten  Welt;  anon,  in  me¬ 
moriam  Mechtilde  Lichnowsky;  anon,  on  Franz  NabI 
at  seventy-five;  anon,  on  Werner  Richter  at  seventy; 
anon,  on  Meinrad  Inglin  at  sixty-five. — Anon,  in  me 
moriam  Emil  Barth;  anon,  on  Joachim  Ringelnatz; 
anon,  on  Gerhard  Storz  at  sixty. 

colloquium.  XII  :7,  8. — George  und  "Der  Mythos  des 
20.  Jahrhunderts,"  Hans  Morawa. — Dietrich  Branden 
burg  on  the  world’s  first  university,  al-Azhar. 

Deutsche  Academic  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung. 
Jahrbuch  1957. — Rudolf  Hagelstange,  Karl  Krolow  on 
Wihelm  Lehmann  at  seventy-five;  Wer  erxahlt  den 
Roman?  Wolfgang  Kayser;  Des  Besondere  der  Frauen- 
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dichtung.  Mine  Luisc  Kaschnitz,  Use  Langncr,  Oda 
Schaefer;  Kasimir  Edschmid  on  Erich  Kastner;  Erich 
Kastner's  speech  in  acceptance  of  the  Georg-Biichner- 
Preis;  W.  E.  Siiskind  in  memonam  Wilhelm  Hausen- 
stein;  Fritz  Martini  in  memoriam  Gunther  Muller. 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1958:2. 
— “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen." 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXX1V:6,  7,  8,  9.— Bruno 
E.  Werner  on  Max  Picard  at  seventy;  Fritz  Usinger  on 
Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz;  Harry  Pross  in  memoriam  Al¬ 
fred  Weber;  Theodor  Fontane  im  Wandel  seiner  poll- 
tischen  Anschauungen,  Wilhelm  Jiirgensen;  Fine 
faschistische  Autonn  in  USA  (Ayn  Rand),  Manfred 
George. — Vom  Standort  des  Theaters  in  der  Mensch- 
heitshrise,  Adolf  Grim.me;  Friedrich  Schlegel  und  tuir, 
Hans  Eichner;  Dte  dramatischen  Experimente  Fried¬ 
rich  Dtirrenmatts ,  Klaus  Schulz. — Georg  Luhacs  und 
der  Realismus,  Harry  Pross;  Rene  SchicJ(ele  und  Baden- 
u/eiler,  Ernst  Sander;  Hans  Daiber  on  Alfred  Ddblin; 
G.  R.  Treviranus  in  memoriam  Hermann  Ullmann. 
— Hans  Kiihner  on  Kasimir  Edschmid;  "Die  Lettten 
Tage  der  Menschhett"  und  das  Theater  von  Bert  Brecht, 
Lotte  Sternbach-Gartner. 

Dohumente.  X1V:3,  4. — Xavier  Tilliette  on  Andre 
Malraux's  La  metamorphose  des  dieux;  Spaniens  Dich- 
tergeneration  von  1936,  Jose  Luis  Cano;  Irische  Lite- 
tatur  nach  Yeats  und  Joyce,  Denis  Donoghue;  Seues 
von  England's  "zornigen  jungen  Mdnnern,"  Mary- 
vonne  Butcher;  Helmut  Giles  on  William  Goyen. — 
Das  politische  Den^en  von  Georges  Bemanos,  Thomas 
Molnar;  Die  Sanduhren  des  Flenry  James,  Paul  Schal- 
luck. 

domino.  Nos.  21,  22. — “Die  Schweizer  BQcher- 
zeitung."  (22)  Wie  schreihen  die  Frauen?  Elisabeth 
Brock-Sulzer. 

Evangelischer  Uteraturheobachter.  XXX  :6. — Book 
reviews. 

F  (Film  58).  No.  1. — Kulturindustne:  AuJhldrung 
als  Massenbetrug,  Th.  W.  Adorno,  Max  Horkheimer; 
Hotlytvoods  Antsvort:  Sozialgeschichte  des  amerit^a- 
nischen  Films,  Enno  Patalas; .  A'ompoWr/on  Jiir  den 
Film,  Hanns  Eisler. 

Filmhritih..  11:6. — “Aktuelle  Informationen  fiir 
Filmfreunde.” 

Forum.  V:54,  55-56,  57. — Versuche  iiber  Thomas 
Mann.  1:  Die  missverstandene  Polttil^,  Ignazio  Silone. 
ILDer  missverstandene  Goethe,  Roland  Nitsche;  Ein 
Soldat  der  Wahrheit  (Erich  Maria  Remarque),  Richard 
Katz;  Der  spate  Kohpschha,  Ulrich  Baumgartner. — 
Hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Franz  Kafka  from  his 
last  year;  Festspiele  und  Kulturpessimitmus ,  Oscar 
Fritz  Schuh. — Ungarns  Intellehtuelle,  heute.  Vilmos 
Vizsonyi;  Mechtilde  Uchnotvthy  und  Karl  Kraus. 
Lotte  Sternbach-Gartner;  Das  Wort  und  die  Dinge, 
Gunther  Busch. 

Das  Franzdsische  Buch.  VI  :1. — “Eine  kritische  Aus¬ 
wahl.” 

Die  Gegenwart.  X11I:12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.— 
Wandlungen  in  der  sowjetischen  Wissenschajt  (11), 
Arvid  Broderson;  Das  Lied  von  Oklahoma,  k. —  Rein¬ 
hardts  Biihnenbtld,  k.;  same  on  the  Zurich  Thomas 
Mann  Archiv. — Hohen-Vietz  (on  Fontane ’s  Vor  dem 
Sturm),  gu. — Carl  Linfert  on  the  exposition  Euro- 


paisches  Rokpko:  Dolf  Sternberger  on  Carlo  Goldoni. — 
f.a.  on  recent  Joyce  items. — Dichtung,  die  Lduterung 
der  Sprache,  Katherine  Garrisson  Chapin. — Goethe  und 
die  Natur,  Carl  Friedrich  von  Weizsacker;  Die  HoJ- 
mannsthai-Ausgabe,  Herbert  Steiner. 

Geist  und  Tat.  Xlll:6,  7,  8. — Georg  Maranz  on  Da- 
nilo  Dolci. — Political  articles. — Das  deutsche  Buch  in 
Frankreich,  H.  Altncr. 

Historische  Zeitschrijt.  CLXXXV:3. — Die  Bedeit- 
lung  des  Standesunterschiedes  im  kittssischen  At  hen, 
Siegfried  Lauffer;  Nomen  imperatoris.  Studien  zur 
Kaiseridee  Karls  d.  Gr.,  Helmut  Beumann;  Die  Orga¬ 
nisation  der  burgerlichen  Parteien  in  Deutschland  vor 
1918,  Thomas  Nipperdey. 

Hochland.  L:5,  6. — Reichs-  und  Bundesvolk:  Das 
zweijache  Zeugnis  des  Joseph  Roth,  Friedrich  Abend 
roth;  Friedrich  Schlegels  (unpublished  lecture)  "Wis¬ 
senschajt  der  europaischen  Literatur,"  Ernst  Behler; 
Der  Mythos  Masse,  Friedrich  Hansen-Love;  Nikola/ 
Leskou!  in  Sowjetrussland,  Erich  Krois. — Vber  den 
Geist  des  Streitgesprdchs,  Josef  Pieper;  Fragen  des  Rein 
hold  Schneider,  Friedrich  Heer. 

Homo.  IX;  1. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  die  verglcichende  For- 
schung  am  Menschen.” 

Hortulus.  VI11;3,  4. — “Illustriertc  Zweimonatsschrift 
fiir  neue  Dichtung"  featuring  verse,  prose,  art. 

Humanismus  und  Technik-  V:3. — “Zeitschrift  zur 
Erforschung  und  Pflege  der  Menschlichkeit." 

Institut  fiir  Auslandsbeziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
VI11:1. — Franz  Thierfeldcr  on  Heinrich  Schliemann. 

Jahrbuch  Jiir  Psychologie  und  Psychotherapie.  V:l-2. 
— Bildgejiige  und  Erlebnisgejiige,  Wilhelm  Salbcr;  Dir 
biographische  und  geistesgeschichtliche  Einordnung 
Sigmund  Freuds,  Werner  Leibbrand;  Sigmund  Freud 
und  die  Erkenntnis  der  menschlichen  Wirkfichkett, 
Romano  Guardini;  Psychiatrie  und  Philosophic,  Rudolf 
Allers;  Die  Verdinglichung  in  Camus’  "L’etranger," 
Joseph  Gabel;  Die  prospektive  Ambivalenzlosung  in  der 
antiken  Traumdeutung  und  Traumtheorie,  Walter 
Baatz;  Psychologie  und  Anthropologic,  Erich  Roth- 
acker. 

konkret.  1958:7,  8,  9,  10. — “Die  unabhangige 
Deutsche  Studentenzeitung  fiir  Kultur  und  Politik,” 
issued  by  the  Arbeitskreis  Progressive  Kunst  at  the 
University  of  Hamburg.  Tucholsky,  Kesten  und  Kurt 
Hiller,  Kurt  Hiller,  H.  C.  Harries. — Hausmannskost 
aus  dem  Abfalleimer,  Kurt  Schiimann. — Die  Wahrheit 
iiber  Ortega,  anon. — Leslie  Meier  on  Jackson  Pollock. 

Die  Kultur.  FI:!  10,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115.— Roy 
McGregor-Hastie  on  Dylan  Thomas;  Francois  Mauriac 
und  die  deutsche  Gefahr,  Karl-August  Gdtz. — Sympo¬ 
sium  Die  deutsche  Dramatik  und  die  Pariser  Avant- 
garde,  Leopold  Ahlsen,  et  al.;  Das  Rdtsel  Franz  Kafka, 
Hermann  Uyttersprot;  Hans  Dollinger  on  Juan  Goyti- 
solo. — Opium  fiirs  Volk  (ot>  Groschenhejte),  Kurt 
Hirsch;  Lyrik  als  Waffe,  Wolfdietrich  Schnurre;  H.  H. 
on  the  East  Berlin  Bertolt-Brecht-Archiv. — C.S.  on  Er¬ 
nest  Hemingway  at  sixty;  Franz  Schonauer  on  Ezra 
Pound;  Herbert  Giinther  on  Professor  Artur  Kutscher 
at  eighty. — Special  section  on  scientific  “progress”; 
Die  moderne  Literatur  von  "rechts"  (Hans  Egon  Holt- 
husen)  betrachtet,  Franz  Schonauer. — Bei  Arnold 
Zweig  in  Ost-Berlin,  Walter  Zadek. 
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Uterarische  Nachrichten  aus  Belgien.  No.  1 . — “Ober- 
blick  iiber  das  flamische  Schrifttum  in  Belgien.” 

Literaturanzeiger  fiir  das  Allgemeine  Wissenschaft- 
Itche  Schrifttum.  VIII  :2. — “Auswahlbcricht.” 

Lutherische  Rundschau.  VIII; I. — “Zeitschrift  des 
Lutherischen  Weltbundes.”  Ktrche,  Staat  und  Gesell- 
schaft  in  evangelise  her  Sicht,  Heinz-Horst  Schrey; 
Kirsche,  Staat  und  Cesellschaft  in  kfitholischer  Sicht,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Baptist  Hirschmann;  Der  amerihanische  Katho- 
liximus  und  die  dl^umenische  Bewegung,  Gustave  Wei¬ 
gel;  Zur  neueren  T homasliteratur ,  Gottfried  Hornig. 

Merian.  XI :6,  8. — Naples  issue.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  B.A.  readers:  Im  Umkreis  von  Benedetto 
Croce,  Karl  Josef  Partsch;  Die  Cantonen  von  Neapel, 
Hans  Werner  Henze;  Heimat  des  Pulcinella,  Cordelia 
Gundolf. — Zurich  issue.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.A. 
readers:  Ehen  doch  ein  kleines  Athen,  Max  Wehrli;  /o- 
hann  Heinrich  Fussli,  Gert  Schiff;  Die  letzten  hundert 
fahre,  Hans  Schumacher;  Das  Geniehospiz,  Hugo  Har- 
tung. 

Merl(ur.  XII  :6,  7,  8. — Zwischen  Klassif(  und  Boise  he - 
u/ismus  (on  Georg  Lukacs),  Peter  Demetz;  Gesprache 
(1935-1937)  by  Karl  Wolfskehl,  as  written  down  by 
Margot  Ruben;  Rudolf  Pannwitz  on  Karl  Wolfskehl: 
Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  Ingeborg  Bachmann. — 
Die  grosse  Absage.  Von  Lionardo  zu  Valery,  Wladimir 
Weidlc;  Friedrich  ll.  und  die  franzosische  Auf^ldrung, 
Joachim  Meinertz;  Alfred  Weber  als  Kultursoziologe, 
Ernst  Wilhelm  Eschmann;  Federico  Fellini’s  “La  stra- 
da,"  Gregor  Miillcr. —  V ermdehtnis  eines  funglings, 
Johannes  Urzidil;  Wolfram  von  den  Steinen,  Karl 
Ldwith  on  Karl  Schlechta’s  Nietzsche  edition;  Hans 
Paeschke  on  Rudolf  Kassner  at  eighty-five;  Karl  Au¬ 
gust  Horst  on  Perez  de  Ayala;  Franzosische  Algerien- 
Uteratur,  Armin  Mohler. 

Der  Monat.  X:117,  118,  119. — Warum  ich  Europdo- 
bin,  Pierre  Emmanuel;  Die  Massenmar^tschreier  der 
Madison  Avenue,  Norbert  Muhlen. —  Ein  Wochenende 
bei  (Eugene)  O'Neill,  Malcolm  Cowley. — Nine  hither¬ 
to  unpublished  letters  by  Frederick  II  to  Voltaire;  Das 
Vierte  Bild  vom  Menschen,  Ludwig  Marcuse. 

Muttersprache.  LXV1I1:6,  7-8. — Das  Eindringen  an- 
gloamerihanischer  Fremdworter  in  die  deutsche 
Sprache  seit  Ende  des  zweiten  Weltl(rieges,  Wolfram 
Wilss. — Articles  on  Grammatih  oder  Sprachpflege  in 
der  Schule? 

Keue  Deutsche  Literatur.  VI  :6. — Christa  Wolf,  Eva 
Strittmatter  on  Der  Schriftsteller  und  unsere  Zeit;  Kuba 
m  memoriam  Louis  Fiirnberg:  Tucholsky  fiir  Bundes- 
babbitts,  Gunther  Cwojdrak. 

Das  Neue  fournal.  VII:  13,  H,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19.— 
“.Aktuelles  und  Wissenswertes  in  Wort  und  Bild.” 

Neue  Schau.  XIX :7,  8,  9. — Begegnungen  mit  Theo¬ 
dor  Ddubler,  Fritz  Diettrich;  Nachruf  auf  Reinhold 
Schneider,  Erich  Przywara. — Ovid — ein  zweitausend- 
jdhriger  Dichter,  Viktor  von  Marnitz. — Zur  Psycholo- 
gie  der  europdischen  V6lk.er  (I),  Hans  Hartmann. 

Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXIV  :9,  10. — Die  Ku- 
rische  Nehrung,  ein  l^iinstlerisches  Problem,  Walther 
Heymann;  Richard  Trotzky  on  painter  Ernst  Mollen- 
hauer;  Hanns  Martin  Elster  on  Fritz  Kudnig  at  seventy. 
— "Mache  mich  leuchtendl”  Vom  Sinn  des  Dichte- 
rischen  im  Lebensgefiihl  unserer  Zeit,  Theodor  Stiefen- 


hofer;  Horst  Keller  on  Lovis  Corinth;  Balten  in 
Bildnissen  bekannter  Kiinstler,  Erik  Thomson. 

Panorama.  1598:Juni,  Juli,  Aug.,  Sept. — “Eine 
deutsche  Zeitung  fiir  Literatur  und  Kunst.”  Elmar 
Jansen  on  John  Heartfield;  Gerda  Rothmayer  on  Her¬ 
bert  Eisenreich. — Special  issue,  Freistaat  Schwabing. 
Reminiscences  and  comments  on  Michael  Georg  Con¬ 
rad,  Stefan  George,  Alfred  Schuler,  Erich  Miihsam, 
Frank  Wedekind,  et  al. — Jurgen  Beckelmann  on  Peter 
Grund;  Politische  Kunst?  fawohl!  Elmar  Jansen. — 
Ursula  Hagedorn  on  Fadwa  Toukan;  Franz  Schonauer 
on  Joseph  Roth. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  111:25,  26,  27,  28. — “Mo¬ 
natshefte  fur  Fragen  der  Zeit.”  (27)  Wenn  die  Ge- 
bildeten  Politic  machen  .  .  .,  Johannes  Binkowski. 

Schweizer  fournal.  XXIV;6-7,  8-9. — Special  section 
on  aviation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Swissair. — 
Wasser  issue. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXVIII :4,  5,  6. — Udo 
Rukser  in  memoriam  Juan  Ramdn  Jimenez;  Albert 
Talhoff  1888-1956,  Johann  Keckeis. — Harald  Keller 
on  the  Munich  exhibition  Europdisches  Rol^ol^o. — 
Hans  Jucker  in  memoriam  Arnold  von  Salis;  Versuch 
einer  Rokokodeutung,  Christoph  Bernoulli. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LVIII:4-5. — C.  R.  Stang  on 
Max  Picard  at  seventy;  Glossen  iiber  Anthroposophie, 
Gebhard  Frei;  Storm  und  die  Vergdnglichl(eit,  Bert 
Herzog;  Ober  die  Form  von  Goethes  “Faust,"  Linus 
Birchler. 

Sinn  und  Form.  X:2. — Fragmentarische  Be- 
mer/^ungen  zum  “Friedrich”-Fragment  Heinrich 
Manns,  Bodo  Uhse;  Der  Neuerergeist  in  der  franzo- 
sischen  Dicht^unst,  Charles  Dobzynski;  Gelegenheits- 
dichtung  des  jungen  Brecht,  Hans  Mayer. 

Der  Sprachdienst.  1:1,  2,  3, 11:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.— 
Issued  by  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Sprache. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIILIO,  II. — Ignatius  von 
l./)yola  an  der  Universitdt  Paris,  Robert  Ricard;  fo- 
hannes  Scheffler-Silesius,  Hildegard  Aust. — Unsere  Ge¬ 
sellschaft  und  ihr  h^ulturelles  Gesicht,  Oswald  von  Nell- 
Breuning,  S.J.;  Offentliche  Biichereien  und  christliche 
Verantwortung,  Bernhard  Rang. 

Universitas.  XIII:6,  7,  8. — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo¬ 
zart  tm  Wandel  der  Epochen,  Bernhard  Paumgartner: 
Normen  der  bildenden  Kunst,  Hans  SedImayr;  Kants 
Schrift  “Zum  ewigen  Frieden,"  Karl  Jaspers;  Die  me- 
chanische  Musik  und  ihre  Grenzen,  Joseph  Miiller- 
Blattau. — Der  Film  und  das  Weltbild  des  jungen  Men¬ 
schen,  Fritz  Stiickrath;  Der  Genter  Altar  der  Briider 
van  Eydt,  Leo  Bruhns. 

Verlags-Praxis.  V:6,  7-8. — Articles  pertaining  to  all 
practical  aspects  of  publishing. 

Weltstimmen.  XXVII;7,  8,  9. — Charlotte  Reinke  on 
Franz  Kafka;  Walter  v.  Schultzendorff  in  memoriam 
Rcinhold  Schneider;  Arnold  Schoenenberg  on  Roger 
Ikor’s  Die  Sohne  Abrahams. — Charlotte  Reinke  on 
William  Saroyan;  Kunst  der  ^urzen  Erziihlung,  Wil¬ 
helm  von  Scholz;  Reinhold  Hardt  on  Wilhelm  Hein¬ 
rich  Riehl;  A.  Schone  on  Luise  Rinser's  Abenteuer  der 
Tugend. — E.  Gerlach  on  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger  at 
sixty;  Rcinhold  Hardt  on  Wilhelm  Heinse’s  Arding- 
hello;  Zur  Kunst  der  Novelle,  A.  Schone;  Karl-August 
Gdtz  on  Paul  Claudel. 
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Welt  und  Wort.  XIII  ;6,  7,  8. — Verwaiste  Dichtung? 
Inge  Meidingcr-Geise;  Mit  den  neuen  Wirklichknten 
leben,  Gunter  Bluker;  Anton  Dorfler’s  self-portrait. — 
Der  Hemingway'tche  Held  und  die  Frau,  Robert 
Fritzsch;  Walter  Huder  on  Rilke's  late  poetry;  Wieland 
Schmied’s  self-portrait. — Uteratur  in  Bayern — heute, 
Karl  Ude;  Alexander  Baldus  on  Olav  Duun;  funge 
Lyrik^  1958,  Gert  Woerner;  Spaxiergang  im  neuen 
Kurtchner,  Gotthilf  Hafner;  Hans  Franke's  self-por¬ 
trait. 

Wtrltendet  Wort.  V1II:4,  5. — 0  her  lief erung  und 
Seuschopjung.  Erortert  an  der  Nihelungendichtung, 
Siegfried  Beyschlag;  Ein  Teil  von  jener  Kraft  .  .  .? 
(On  Goethe's  Faust),  Oskar  Seidlin;  Edmund  Edel’s 
interpretation  of  Kafka's  Der  Verwandlung. — Der  Neu- 
hegtnn  der  deutschen  religidsen  Dichtung  um  die  Mitte 
des  11.  fahrhundertt.  Heinz  Rupp;  Sigurd  Burckhardt 
on  Mdrike's  pioem  Auf  eine  iMmpe;  Wilhelm  Grenz- 
mann  in  memoriam  Reinhold  Schneider. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  IV:6,  7,  8. — Helmut  A.  Fiechtner, 
Josef  Klaus,  Rudolf  Henz  in  memoriam  Reinhold 
Schneider;  Zur  literarischen  Gegenwart,  Wieland 
.Schmied;  Franz  Nabl  on  Peter  Rosegger;  Franz  Theo¬ 
dor  Csokor  on  Odon  von  Horvath. — Richard  von 
Schaubal,  Wilhelm  Alt;  Eintge  Gedanl^en  zum  Drama, 
Franz  Theodor  Csokor;  Sprache  und  Geselltchaft, 
Gunther  Busch;  Zur  geistigen  Situation  der  tl^andina- 
vitchen  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart,  Anton  Bohm. — 
Franz  Werfel,  Paul  Wimmer;  Das  Ausland  und  die 
deutsche  Uteratur,  Ernst  Schonwiese. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XII  :6,  7-8. — Ernest  Hemingway, 
Heinz  Rieder. — Margarete  Schmid  on  Graham  Greene. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVII  :3. — Der 
Schopfer  des  altsachsischen  Epos,  Willy  Krogmann; 
Oher  Ausstrahlungen  deutscher  Lyrih  in  die  Edda, 
Siegfried  Gutenbrunner;  Michel  Beheims  Gedicht  "Von 
der  statt  Triest,"  Hans  Gille. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXIX  :7,  8. — Tradi¬ 
tion  und  Vorbilder:  Eine  Studie  uber  die  Ahnenreihe 
der  Manner  des  20.  Juli,  Carl -Christoph  Schweitzer. — 
Struk.turwandel  europaischen  Geistes,  Jean  Gebser. 

Dte  Zu^unft.  1958:  6,  8. — Was  ist  ein  Kulturradi- 
b<tler?  Franz  Kreuzer. — Political,  social,  cultural  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XXII :3. — Manuel  fose  Oth6n,  Ezequiel  A. 
Chivez;  Religiosidad  de  Othon,  Alfonso  Junco;  Desde 
la  Trapa,  Ernesto  Cardenal;  El  estilo  en  "Poemas 
riisticos,"  Joaquin  Antonio  Pehalosa. 

America.  Lll,  LIII,  LIV:  1-2-3. — Cesar  Vallejo,  In- 
doamerica  y  la  hispanidad,  Abraham  Arias  Larreta; 
Panorama  literario  de  Honduras,  Jorge  Fidel  Duron. 

Armas  y  Letras.  1:2,  3. — J.A.A.  in  memonam  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez;  Uis  cuentos  de  Manuel  fose  Othon, 
Luis  Leal;  La  tierra  de  Alvargomdlex,  Juan  Antonio 
Ayala;  La  novela  de  Carlos  Fuentes,  Alfonso  Rangel 
Guerra. — Pedro  Henriquex  Ureha  y  la  poesla,  Alfredo 
A.  Roggiano;  La  novela.  Serge  Darmon;  Influencias  ex- 
tran/eras  en  las  obras  de  Federico  Gamboa,  Seymour 
Menton;  El  caso  de  Ezra  Pound,  Richard  H.  Rovere; 
Cervantes  y  Carlos  Quinto,  Alejandro  Ramirez. 

Criterio.  XXXI:1309,  1310,  1311,  1312.— /^r  caro' - 
licos  y  Ortega,  Pedro  I^In  Entralgo. — lai  nostalgia 


oculta  del  ftlosofo  forge  Santayana,  Angelica  Knaak 
Peuser. — La  mision  de  la  prensa,  cd.;  La  nueva  poesia 
espahola,  Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — Homenaje  a 
Baudelaire,  Osvaldo  Horacio  Dondo. 

Cuadernos.  Nos.  31,  32. — Entrevista  con  Marek 
Hlasko,  K.  A.  Jelenski;  Thomas  Mann  y  la  politico, 
Ignazio  Silone;  Im  antesala  de  Grecia,  Alfonso  Reyes 
— fuan  Ramon  fimenez,  Raul  Roa;  La  presencia  de 
Espaha  en  la  poesia  de  fuan  Ramon,  Eugenio  Florit; 
Walt  Whitman  y  el  hombre  total,  Antonio  de  Un- 
durraga;  Saint-Exupery  o  la  poesia  en  accion,  Rene 
Tavernier;  Notas  sobre  la  renovaciSn  modernista,  (Car¬ 
los  D.  Hamilton;  Ferreira  de  Castro  juzga  la  situacibn 
de  Portugal,  (Ferreira  de  <3astro). 

Educacion.  XIX:87. — Augusto  Comte,  filosofo  so¬ 
cial,  Pablo  Gonzilez  Munoz. 

Espiral.  VIII :73,  74. — Poesia  precolumbina,  Cristo¬ 
bal  Garces  Larrea;  El  sigh  negro,  Giovanni  Papini; 
editor  on  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. — Situacion  del  andaluz 
en  America,  Antonio  de  Undurraga;  Aporte  colom- 
biano  a  la  cultura  americana,  Carlos  Lopez  Narviez. 

Estudios  Americanos.  XIV:75,  XV:76-77. — Los  cld- 
sicos  espanoles  en  el  actual  derecho  internacional,  M. 
Aguilar  Navarro. — V alle-lncldn  en  America,  Enrique 
Segura  (kivarsi;  Andalucia  y  Ruben  Dario,  Antonio 
Oliver;  Vasconcelos,  maestro  de  hispanoamericanismo, 
M.  M.  E. 

Et  Caetera.  VIII:  23-25. — Pldstica  del  poema,  Ar¬ 
turo  Rivas  Sainz;  El  realismo  mdgico  en  la  fiecion 
narrativa  hispanoamericana,  Angel  Flores. 

Ficcion.  No.  14. — A  proposito  de  Ernst  f Unger,  Ro¬ 
dolfo  E.  Modern;  Marcel  fouhandeau  y  el  oficio  de 
escritor,  Felix  Gattegno;  Byron  revelado,  J.  R.  Wil- 
cock;  Las  vicisitudes  de  un  idioma,  A.  O'N. 

Goya.  Nos.  23,  24. — 1ms  etapas  de  la  catedral  vie/a 
de  Salamanca,  Jos6  Cam6n  Aznar;  La  mujer  de  Veldz 
quez,  Jose  Rogelio  Buendla. — Retratos  ingleses  en  el 
Museo  del  Prado,  F.  Javier  Sanchez  Canton;  Giacomo 
Serpotta,  artista  del  yeso,  M.  M.  Sinchez  Regueira; 
Emil  Nolde  y  el  expresionismo  alemdn,  Jose  Luis  Va¬ 
rela. 

Iberica.  VI:7-8,  9. — La  prensa  extranjera.  anon.; 
V.  K.  on  Teatro  real  by  Leopoldo  de  Luis. — La  poesia 
puesto  a  prueba,  Juan  de  "Toledo. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XII:1I4,  115. — Con  E.  E. 
Cummings,  Mario  Maurin;  Eusebio  Garcla-Luengo  tn 
memoriam  Alejandro  Gaos;  Pardo  Garcia,  en  la  poesia 
colombiana,  Antonio  de  Undurraga. — Polemica  sobre 
Ortega,  Pedro  Caba;  fose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  en  el  jurdin 
de  Lope,  Vicente  Aleixandre;  Neruda,  vuelta  y  fin,  Ri¬ 
cardo  Paseyro;  iQue  aporta  foaquin  Calvo  Sotelo  a  la 
escena  espahola?  Miguel  Luis  Rodriguez. 

Informaciones  Danesas.  No.  14. — Tradiciones  que 
viven  atin,  Anders  Uhrskov. 

Insula.  XIII:  140,  141,  142. — Muerte  de  fuan  Ramon, 
Gerardo  Diego;  fuan  Ramon  paso  por  Sevilla,  Fran¬ 
cisco  L6pez  Estrada;  Im  rebelion  de  las  sociedades- 
masa,  Julian  Marlas. — La  prosa  de  Vicente  Aleixandre , 
Ventura  Doreste;  Poesia  de  Pedro  Salinas,  Eugenio  Fru- 
tos;  El  mundo  novelesco  de  Ivy  Compton  Burnett,  Jose 
Marla  Castellet:  Albert  Beguin  y  el  sentido  de  la  poesia, 
.^ndre  Winkler. — Desconndda  antesala  de  la  crisis  de 
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Unamuno:  1895-1896,  Armando  F.  Zubizarretta;  Ma¬ 
rias  concl.;  Una  humanista  espanola  del  stglo  XVI: 
Luisa  Sigea,  Fernando  Alluc  y  Merer;  Borges  y  la  zoo- 
logia  fantdstica,  Ventura  Doreste;  Los  coloquios  de 
Coimbra,  Juan  Antonio  Gaya  Nuno. 

Latinoamerica.  X:115. — Las  locos  de  la  literatura, 
Hipdlito  Jerez. 

Letras  del  Ecuador.  XIII;  1 10. — Los  papeles  ineditos 
de  Arturo  Borja,  Alejandro  Carrion;  Benjamin  Carridn 
on  the  anniversary  of  Cuadernos  Americanos;  El  caso 
Franfoise  Sagan,  Guy  Dumur;  ExploraciSn  espiritual 
de  America,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade. 

El  Libro.  IX:109-111. — Con  Juan  Ramdn  Jimenez 
desaparece  una  gloria  de  la  literatura  universal,  anon.; 
Francisco  Romero  on  the  social  and  political  import¬ 
ance  of  books. 

El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo.  XX:33,  34,  35. — Las  artes  en 
el  Mexico  de  1857,  Guillermo  Contreras;  La  poesia 
norteamericana,  Agusti  Bartra;  David  Herbert  Law¬ 
rence,  Alfredo  Gamboa;  El  pirronismo  de  Anatole 
France,  Mario  Santa  Cruz;  Halldor  Laxness,  poeta  y 
cronista  de  Islandia,  Emir  Rodriguez  Monegal. — Efren 
Hernandez,  Pascual  Aceves  Barajas;  La  novela  actual, 
Hugo  Lindo;  El  arte  de  leer,  Luis  Garrido;  Aspectos  de 
la  literatura  alemana  moderna,  Nicolau  Goetze;  literary 
notes  by  Benjamin  America. — Porvenir  del  arte,  Wladi- 
mir  Weidle;  Leopoldo  Peniche  Vallado,  Alfredo  Gam¬ 
boa;  Adela  Zamudio,  poetisa  y  luchadora  boliviana, 
Eduardo  Ocampo  Moscoso. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXVIII  :2. — Presentacion 
de  Grecia,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Gongora  y  Garcia  Lorca, 
Agustin  Basave;  Mitologia  del  amor,  Alberto  Tauro; 
Encuentro  con  Arevalo  Martinez,  Santiago  Soto  Fon- 
t.’inez;  Trez  novelas  de  Jose  Ruben  Romero,  Alejandro 
Arratia. 

Repertorio  Americano.  L:2,  3. — El  ultimo  consejo  de 
Vaz  Ferreira,  Dora  Isella  Russell;  Vasconcelos  y  el  Pre- 
mio  Nobel,  Ismael  Diego  Perez. — Berta  Singerman  on 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez;  Nicanor,  antipoeta,  Hugo  Lindo. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LXIII  :2. — 
La  Epistola  de  San  Pablo  a  los  Romanos  segtin  el  manu- 
scrito  escurialense  l-j-2,  M.  Morreale;  Los  viajeros  de  la 
ilustracion,  Gaspar  Gomez  de  la  Serna. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  98. — Lineas  de  una 
histonografia  italiana  sobre  Espana,  Lorenzo  Giusso 
(+);  Sociologia  en  Espana,  Enrique  Gomez  Arboleya; 
Los  origenes  de  la  teoria  del  estado  en  el  pensamiento 
espanol  del  sigh  XVI,  Luis  Sanchez  Agesta. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XVII  :64. — Los  dos  tipos  de  par- 
ticipacion  hgica  y  real,  Octavio  Nicolis  Derisi;  La  ac- 
tualidad  de  Raimundo  Lulio,  Enrique  de  Ant6n;  El 
senequismo  en  el  teatro  de  Lucio  Anneo  Seneca,  Juan 
C.  Garcia  Borrdn;  La  "Introduccion"  a  las  "Lecciones 
sobre  la  historia  de  la  filosofia’’  de  Hegel,  Oswaldo 
Market. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XXIV:2-3. — Juan  Hu¬ 
man  Jimenez:  Vida  y  obra,  Donald  F.  Fogelquist; 
Guillermo  de  Torre  y  la  critica  literaria,  Allen  W.  Phil¬ 
lips;  El  cuento  en  Cuba  y  Puerto  Rico:  Estudio  sobre  dos 
antologias.  Concha  Melendez. 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XXIII :45. — Vicente  Huido- 
bro:  Comienzos  de  una  vocacion  poetica,  David  Bary; 
Notas  sobre  una  afinidad  poetica:  Jules  lusforgue  y  el 


Lugones  del  "Lunario  sentimental,”  Allen  W.  Phillips; 
Benito  Lynch:  iotro  Hudson?  Marshall  R.  Nason;  Ga- 
briela  de  Hispanoamerica,  Carlos  D.  Hamilton;  Pepe 
Batres,  poeta  de  Guatemala,  Thomas  B.  Irving;  Algu- 
nas  observaciones  sobre  la  lengua  de  Borges,  Helena 
Pereas;  Baroja  e  Hispanoamerica,  Homero  Castillo. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  XII  :58,  59. — Crisis  de  la 
ensenanza  de  la  composicion  en  Occidente,  Gustavo 
Becerra;  Problemas  estilisticos  del  joven  compositor  en 
America  y  en  Chile  (ll),  Roberto  Falabella. — Margot 
Loyola,  intSrprete  de  la  danza  y  la  cancidn  de  Chile, 
anon.;  Los  manuscritos  del  Mar  Muerto  contienen  ele- 
mentos  musicales  muy  reveladores,  Eric  Werner. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XX:126,  127. — El  mo- 
dernismo  literario,  Orlando  Araujo;  Acento  nacional  en 
la  obra  de  Juan  Vicente  Lecuna,  Luis  Felipe  Ramon  y 
Rivera;  Jesiis  de  Galindez:  Un  hombre  libre,  Martin  de 
Ugalde. — Aspectos  del  tema  de  la  selva  en  Romulo 
Gallegos  y  Horacio  Quiroga,  Gustavo  Luis  Carrera; 
Santos  Luzardo,  Jose  Rivas  Rivas;  Hacia  una  interpreta- 
cion  de  "Dona  Barbara,”  Pedro  Diaz  Seijas;  Sobre  la 
esencia  de  la  poesia,  Federico  Riu. 

Revista  Shell.  VII :27. — Nuevo  sentido  de  la  novela 
hispanoamericana,  Juan  Manuel  Gonzalez. 

Sur.  Nos.  252,  253. — Una  mutacion  peligrosa,  CJas- 
ton  Bouthoul;  Jaime  Rest  on  Susanne  K.  Langer's 
Philosophy  in  a  New  Key;  Estetica  de  Roger  Caillois, 
Victor  Crastre;  Unamuno  o  la  contradiccion,  Guillermo 
Diaz  Doin. — Bajo  los  ojos  de  Conrad,  Gustav  Herling; 
El  poeta  de  Fern  Hill:  Dylan  Thomas,  Anibal  C.  Goni; 
Juan  Ramon  y  su  poesia,  Ricardo  Orozco;  Encuentro  de 
Ddvalos  y  Guiraldes,  Roberto  Garcia  Pinto. 

La  Torre.  VI:21. — Apocalipsis  del  fuego,  el  sentido 
postumo  del  mito  de  Prometeo,  Ludwig  Schajowicz; 
Robert  Plank  on  science  fiction  as  a  literary  genre;  El 
nuevo  arte  de  hacer  novelas,  Francisco  Ayala;  La  sole- 
dad  de  Pio  Baroja,  Martha  Diaz  de  Leon  de  Recasens; 
^Descartes  en  Calderon?  Humberto  Pinera  Llera. 

Universidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  36. — Nueva  discusion 
de  Menendez  Pelayo,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  El  Inca  re- 
belde  Jose  Gabriel  Ttipac  Amaru,  Boleslao  I^win;  Per- 
spectivas  de  la  lectura,  Raiil  H.  Castagnino;  IJteratura 
dramdtica  suramericana  contempordnea,  Walter  Rela; 
El  materialismo  dialectico  en  su  aspecto  ontolSgico, 
Francisco  Aguilar;  Sarmiento  y  la  Asociacion  de  Mayo. 
Jose  Carlos  Chiaramonte;  Notas  sobre  tres  dramas  y 
una  epopeya  de  la  libertad,  Angel  J.  Cappelletti. 

English 

Accent.  XVIII :3. — Saul  Bellow:  luive  and  Identity, 
Chester  E.  Eisinger. 

ACEN  News.  No.  38-39. — “A  monthly  review  of 
the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations.” 

The  ACLs  Newsletter.  IX:6. — Organ  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Africa  South.  III:1. — Towards  an  African  iMerature 
VI:  Literary  Stabilization.  C.  Jordan;  IVest  African 
Pottery,  Michael  Cardew. 

Africa  Today.  V:4. — Bimonthly  publication  of  the 
American  Committee  on  .\frica. 

American  Heritage.  IX:5. — .Articles  pertaining  to 
American  history,  richly  and  profusely  illustrated. 
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American  Quarterly.  X:2,  Part  2. — The  Knowledge 
of  Literature:  Suggestions  for  American  Studies,  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Hoffman;  Articles  in  American  Studies,  1957  (a 
bibliography),  Donald  N.  Roster,  ed. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLVI:3. — Sel¬ 
ma  Lagerldf:  A  Centennial  Tribute,  Frederic  Fleisher. 

The  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXIX  :2. — Four  Centuries  of  French  Novel:  Evolution 
of  the  Hero,  Renee  ].  Kohn;  New  Tendencies  in  the 
French  Novel  of  Today,  Fernand  Vial;  Baudelaire  and 
the  Myth  of  Misunderstanding,  Anna  Balakian. 

Americas.  X:7,  8,  9,  10. — Maria  de  Lourdes  Teixeira 
reviews  recent  Brazilian  literature. — Adolfo  Solorzano 
Diaz  reviews  La  historia  y  las  generaciones  by  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Portuondo. — forge  Basadre  Looks  at  the  Latin 
.dmerican  University,  Raul  Nass;  Dorothy  Hayes  dc 
Huneeus  on  recent  Chilean  literature. — The  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,  Alberto  Salas;  Mauricio  de  la  Selva 
on  recent  Mexican  literature. 

The  Americas.  XIV:4,  X\:\.—The  Church  and  Cul¬ 
ture  in  Spanish  America,  Guillermo  Lohmann  Villena. 
America  in  Some  Travelers,  Historians,  and  Political 
Economists  of  the  Spanish  Eighteenth  Century,  .An¬ 
thony  Tudisco;  Buenos  Aires  as  Seen  by  British  Trave¬ 
lers,  1810-1860,  S.  Samuel  Trifilo. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  IX :3, 
•1. — I^eports  on  activities  of  Council  and  work  of  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVIII :2,  3. — Cozzens  With¬ 
out  Sex:  Steinbeck  Without  Sin,  Frank  G.  Leonard; 
The  Dilemma  of  American  Art,  Alfred  Werner. — 
Criticism  and  the  Novel:  Hardy,  Hemingway,  Crane, 
Woolf,  Conrad,  Norman  Friedman. 

Approach.  No.  28. — The  Religion  of  Santayana,  Carol 
Murphy. 

The  Armenian  Review.  XI  :2. — Our  .Irmenian  Writ¬ 
ers,  James  G.  Mandalian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XX1X:6,  7,  8. — Religious  Aspects  of 
Contemporary  English  Poetry,  K.  W.  Grandsen;  R.  M. 
Fox  on  Jack  Yeats. — Pascal's  "Pensees,"  Hugh  I’A. 
Fausset. — The  Menace  of  Totalitarianism:  Orwell's 
Vision  of  the  Future,  Peter  Malekin. 

Audience.  V:3. — “A  Quarterly  Rex  iew  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts,”  featuring  prose,  verse,  illustrations. 

Austrian  IJterature.  II  :2,  3. — Hanns  von  Winter  on 
Heimito  von  Dodercr;  Kurt  Benesch  on  Doderer’s  Die 
Ddmonen;  Kurt  Benesch  on  Franz  Karl  Ginzkey:  Aus¬ 
trian  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (III), 
Gerhart  Rindauer;  Contemporary  Religious  Theatre  in 
Austria  (ll),  Gerhart  Rindauer;  Schnitzler's  One-Act 
Plays  and  Their  Dramatic  Technique,  Franz  Willnaucr. 
— Robert  Musil  ( A  Profile  in  Biographical  Notes),  Rob¬ 
ert  Miihlcr,  et  al;  Austrian  Lyric  Poetry'  (IV),  Gerhart 
Rindauer;  Vienna  Theatre  Review,  Osk.ir  Maurus  Fon¬ 
tana. 

Blackfnars.  XXXIX:  Nos.  460-1,  462.— i?.  L.  Ste¬ 
venson  and  the  Lepers,  George  Marshall. — Morals  and 
the  Novel,  Bernard  Bergonzi;  Gide  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  Louis  Allen. 

Books  From  the  U.  S.  A.  11:4,  5. — “News  of  current 
U.  S.  books  and  U.  S.  book  publishing.” 


Canadian  Author  &  Bookman.  XXXI V:2. — “Organ 
of  the  Canadian  Authors’  Association.” 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VII:  1. — The  Two  Faces  of 
Germany,  Gerhard  Loose;  Why  Shakespeare?  Tom 
Small. 

Commentary.  XXVI:1,  2,  3. — A  First-Century  Jew¬ 
ish  Sage:  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Rabbi  Joshua  ben 
Hananiah,  Joshua  Podro. — Milovan  Djilas:  The  Search 
for  Justice,  Bogdan  Raditsa;  The  Painter  Jules  Pascin, 
Alfred  Werner. — Henry  James  and  the  Jews,  Leo  B. 
Levy. 

Confluence.  VI1:L — The  City  in  Society  (I),  Ev¬ 
erett  K.  Wilson,  et  al.;  The  Prospects  for  Socialist  Par¬ 
ties  and  Labor  Movements  (1),  Warner  Bloomberg,  Jr. 
et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  V1I1:3. — Gmlt  and  Guilt  Feeling, 
Martin  Buber;  A  Dialectic  of  Aural  and  Objective  Cor¬ 
relatives,  Walter  J.  Ong. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXVIII  :2. — Science  and 
the  Poet,  F.  E.  L.  Priestley;  Books  and  Music  in  Hali- 
burton,  V.  L.  O.  Chittick. 

Delta  (The  Netherlands).  1:2. — The  Worlds  of  Her¬ 
man  Kruyder,  W.  Jos  de  Gruyter;  Paul  Rodenko  on  the 
poetry  of  Gerrit  Achterberg;  Marnix  Gi/sen:  Stoic  and 
Humanist,  Maurice  Roelants;  Bert  Haanstra:  A  Poet  of 
the  Documentary,  Jan  Blokker. 

Diogenes.  No.  22. — The  Problem  of  the  Fairy  Tale, 
Jan  de  Vries;  Poetry  and  Tradition,  C.  M.  Bowra; 
Problems  Regarding  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  A.  Dupont- 
Sommer. 

Eastern  World.  XII ;7,  8,  9. — “The  Asia  Monthly.” 

East  Europe.  VII :7,  9. — “A  Monthly  Review  of  F.ast 
European  Affairs.” 

Encounter.  XI  :1,  2,  3. — Critics — English  and  French 
and  the  Distance  Between  Them,  Yves  Bonnefoy. — On 
Trying  to  Translate  Japanese,  Edward  Seidensticker. — 
Reflections  on  a  Lost  Cause:  English  IJterature  and 
American  Education,  Lionel  Trilling. 

Envoy.  111:9-10,  1 1-I2. — The  Language  Issue  in  In¬ 
dia,  C.  Rajagopalachari;  British  Theatre  in  Mid-Cen¬ 
tury,  Glynne  Wickham. — The  Great  Historical  Novel 
of  India?  Naomi  Mitchison. 

Etc.  XV:4. — The  Way  of  All  Communicators:  Sam¬ 
uel  Butler  on  Painting  and  Writing,  Ken  Macrorie; 
Semantics  and  the  Judicial  Process,  Samuel  Krislov. 

The  European.  XI ;5,  6,  XII:  1. — Political  articles. — 
The  Pisan  Cantos  (esp.  Canto  LXXV),  Alan  Neamc. 
— Electronic  Music,  Peter  Burgess. 

European-Atlantic  Review.  V’1II:2. — “First  journal 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  and  Euroiiean  Free  Trade 
.Area.” 

Evergreen  Review.  11:5. — Roland  Barthes  on  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet;  Essentials  of  Spontaneous  Prose,  Jack 
Kcrouac. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  73,  74.  75. — Political  articles. 

The  Georgia  Review.  Xll:3. — A  Stoic  Trend  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander  Percy's  Thought,  Phinizy  Spalding; 
The  Georgia  Plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  Jordan  Y.  Miller; 
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Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  on  Novels  and  Novelists,  Edd 
Winfield  Parks. 

The  Hibbert  lournal.  LVI:4. — The  Interpretation  of 
More's  “'Utopia,"  Paul  Coles;  The  Role  of  the  Writer, 
lohn  Gillard  Watson. 

Horizon.  1:1. — “A  Magazine  of  the  Arts"  under 
hard  cover,  lavishly  illustrated.  The  Cult  of  Unthink, 
(on  the  “Beat  Generation”),  Robert  Brustein;  The 
Conversational  Memoirs  of  Igor  Stravinsky  (as  told  to 
Robert  Craft);  The  World  of  Walter  Paepcke  (on  As¬ 
pen  as  a  "modern  Weimar"),  Marquis  W.  Childs. 

The  Hudson  Reviesv.  XI  :2. — Henry  fames  and 
"Life,"  Marius  Bewley;  W.  D.  Snodgrass  on  D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  The  Rocking-Horse  Winner;  The  Continu¬ 
ity  of  Lawrence's  Short  Novels,  Monroe  Engel;  Earle 
Ernst  on  the  Japanese  No  plays;  Beckett  and  Ionesco, 
Thomas  Barbour. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXIV:  6,  7,  8. — A  Survey  of 
Sindhi  Literature  ( 1947-1954) ,  Lalchand  A.  Jagtiani. 
— Mahakavi  Vallathol — A  Tribute,  M.  Kunhappa. — 
The  Literary  Scene  in  India,  Jyoti  Prasad  Banerjea, 
ct  al. 

Italian  Books  and  Periodicals.  1:4. — Reviews  books 
and  periodicals;  includes  profiles  of  writers  and  literary 
news;  published  in  Rome. 

fapan  Quarterly.  V:3. — Ernest  F.  Fenollosa  and 
fapanese  Art,  Hisatomi  Mitsugu;  Kaburagi  Kiyokata: 
Painter  of  Beauties,  Takcda  Michitaro. 

fewish  Affairs.  XIII  :6,  7. — Buried  Cities  in  Israel, 
anon. — Twenty-Five  Years  After  the  Book  Burnings, 
Harry  Zohn. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  V:4-5. — The  Three  Layers  of 
Israeli  Literature,  Yehoshua  Bar-Yossef;  The  Folk 
Dance  Movement,  Gurit  Kadman;  The  Israeli  Stage: 
In  Search  of  an  Original  Style,  Kalman  Konstantiner 
Gilead;  Aspects  of  Israeli  Art,  Alfred  Werner;  The 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  in  War  and  Post-il'ar  IJtera- 
tiire,  Ber  Mark. 

fewish  Spectator.  XXIII  :5,  6,  7. — The  Nazis  in  Ger¬ 
man  Fiction,  Lothar  Kahn. — Charles  Angoff  m  me- 
moriam  George  Jean  Nathan. — Good  and  Bad  Writing, 
Charles  Angoff. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  &Art  Criticism.  .WILL — 
Ijterature  and  Human  Nature,  John  Hospers;  Heideg¬ 
ger  and  the  Work  of  Art,  Hans  Jaeger;  Dilthey  on  Art, 
Morris  Philipson;  Toward  a  Definition  of  a  "Deca¬ 
dent"  as  Applied  to  British  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Clyde  dc  L.  Ryals;  The  Auditory  Correlative, 
William  T.  Moynihan. 

The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVII:2. —  What  Is  the  Meaning  of  Chaucer's  "Com¬ 
plaint  of  Mars"?  CJeorgc  Williams;  Notes  on  "Pearl," 
Marie  P.  Hamilton;  The  Characters  of  Style  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Prose,  Walter  F.  Staton,  Jr.;  Dryden's  Miniature 
Epic,  Morris  Freedman;  A  Source  and  Interpretation 
of  Keats's  Minos,  George  Yost,  Jr.;  Polar  Forms  of  the 
Imagination  in  Goethe's  "Pandora,"  Heinz  M<x:nke- 
meyer. 

The  fournal  of  fewish  Studies.  VIII  :3-4. — The  Con¬ 
cept  of  "Hasid"  in  the  Biblical  and  Rabbinic  IJtera- 
tures,  L.  Jacobs;  "Sanctuary"  as  a  Metaphor  for  Scrip¬ 
ture,  N.  Wiedcr. 


fudaism.  VII :3. — The  Work  of  Edmond  Fleg — 
Through  the  Rhythm  of  Numbers,  Andre  Neher;  fu- 
lien  Benda  and  the  fews,  Lothar  Kahn;  Notes  on  He¬ 
brew  Literature:  1948-1958  (ll),  Baruch  Kurzweil. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XX :3. — Albert  Camus:  The 
Plague  of  Absurdity,  Louis  R.  Rossi;  The  Native  Ele¬ 
ment  (on  the  poetry  of  Wallace  Stevens),  Samuel 
French  Morse;  Faulkner  and  the  Theme  of  Innocence, 
Lawrence  E.  Bowling. 

Landfall.  XII  :2. — Looking  at  Art  in  New  Zealand, 
P.  A.  Tomory. 

Lituanus.  IV:2. — Lithuanian  and  the  Germanic  Lan¬ 
guages,  Antanas  Klimas;  The  Art  of  Telesforas  Valius, 
Paulius  Jurkus. 

The  London  Magazine.  V:8,  9. — The  English  Re¬ 
view,  Malcolm  Bradbury. — Existential  Criticism  and 
the  Work  of  Aldous  Huxley,  Colin  Wilson. 

Meanjin.  XVI1:2. — The  Dilemma  of  French 
Thought  Today,  Roger  Laufer;  The  Notebooks  of  Paul 
Valri'y,  James  Lawler. 

Midstream.  IV:3.— Genesis:  The  American-fewish 
Novel  Through  the  Twenties,  Leslie  A.  Fiedler. 

Mind.  LXVI1:267. — “A  Quatterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philosophy.” 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  1V:2. — Proust:  The  Invisible 
Stilts  of  Time,  Albert  Cook;  Who  Was  Gilbert  Os¬ 
mond?  R.  W.  Stallman;  "Daddy's  Girl":  Symbol  and 
Theme  in  "Tender  Is  the  Night,"  Robert  Stanton;  Kaf¬ 
ka's  "Metamorphosis":  Realism  and  Unrealism,  Nor¬ 
man  N.  Holland;  Malcolm  Lowry's  "Under  the  Vol¬ 
cano,"  George  Woodcock;  fames  the  Old  Intruder, 
John  E.  Tilford,  Jr.;  Leon  Edel  on  Dorothy  Richardson. 

Modern  Philology.  LVI:L — Convention,  Plot,  and 
Structure  in  "The  Broken  Heart,"  Glenn  H.  Blayney; 
The  "Paradise"  in  Abyssinia  and  the  "Happy  Valley" 
in  "Rasselas,"  Gwin  J.  Kolb;  The  Indian  in  Romantic 
Uterature  of  the  Argentine,  Dorothy  McMahon;  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Nietzsche  Vogue  in  Germany,  R.  A. 
Nicholls;  Prose-Poetry  Transmutation  in  the  Poetry  of 
fohn  Davidson,  John  A.  Lester,  Jr. 

The  Month.  XX:1,  2,  3. — The  Irish  Disiovery  of 
America,  Geoffrey  Ashe. — The  Enigma  of  Charles  Dor 
win.  Sir  Arnold  Lunn. — John  Murray  on  Enciclopedia 
filosofica. 

Mtuic  Sr  Letters.  XXX1X:3. — Topicality  and  the 
Universal:  The  Strange  Case  of  Weill's  "Die  Btirg- 
schaft,"  David  Drew;  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  Songs,  Ivy 
L.  Mumford. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXV:  1,  2. — Organ  of  the  Ah 
niadiyya  Movement  in  Islam. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVI1:4. — Issue  devoted  to 
“New  Mexico:  An  "Appraisal.” 

The  Norseman.  XVI :4. — Masefield  at  Eighty,  Derek 
Stanford;  New  Tendencies  in  Scandinavian  Painting, 
|.  P.  Hodin;  N.  M.  on  Ka)  Munk. 

Numbers.  IV:2. — “A  Literary  Review”  of  prose 
and  verse. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  18. — George  Plimpton  inter¬ 
views  Ernest  Hemingway;  James  Lord  on  Alberto 
Giacometti. 
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Partisan  Review.  XXV  :3. — Symholtsm  and  the  Sov- 
el,  Ursula  Brumm;  The  Paradox  of  an  Ameruan  "Iden¬ 
tity"  (on  Whitman),  John  Kinnaird;  An  American 
Odyssey  (review-article  on  recent  critical  studies  in 
American  literature),  Hans  Meyerhoff. 

The  Personalist.  XXX1X;3. — Hafiz:  Sinner,  Saint, 
and  Poet,  S.  Vahiduddin;  The  Symbol  in  Human  V.x- 
perience,  Ralph  Tyler  Flewellinjj. 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research.  XIX:  1. 
— Kaft(a  PS.  Eudaimonia  and  Duty,  Joseph  Mar>tolis; 
Appearance  and  Causality  in  Whitehead's  Early  Writ¬ 
ings,  Harry  M.  Tiebout;  Tillich’s  Philosophical 
Theology,  Raphael  Demos. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLIX:3. — The  Poetry  of  fohn 
Smith,  L.  A.  G.  Strong;  The  State  of  British  Criticism 
Ilf,  Derek  Stanford. 

Prairie  Schooner,  XXXII :2. — An  Appreciation  of 
Muir,  Hayden  Carruth. 

Quarterly  Renew  of  Literature.  IX :3. — Poetrv  and 
prose. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXV:2. — England's  Angry 
Young  Men,  Robert  Weaver;  S halves peare's  Living 
Sources,  G.  P.  V.  Akrigg;  Two  Major  Poems  by  Man 
Tse-Tung — A  Commentary,  with  Translations,  Ping-ti 
Ho. 

Quest.  Nos.  17,  18. — (Formerly  “A  bi-monthly  of 
arts  and  ideas,"  now  “a  quarterly  journal  of  inquiry, 
criticism  and  ideas,”  still  sponsored  by  the  Indian  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Cultural  Freedom.)  A  Note  on  Michael 
Madhusudan  Datta,  Bishnu  Dey;  Indian  and  Greelt 
Epic,  Robert  Antoine. — Thomas  Mann  as  Political 
Thinker,  Ignazio  Silone;  Some  New  Trends  in  Puniabi 
IJlerature,  Attar  Singh;  Freedom  and  Responsibility  of 
Writers,  R.  L.  Nigam. 

Realites.  Nos.  93,  94,  95. — Braque  Discusses  His  Art: 
A  Dialogue  with  John  Richardson;  Pa  Ta  Shan  Jen, 
Chou  Ling. — Special  issue  on  Russia. — T he  Fraternities 
of  Painting,  anon.;  Golden  Clues  to  the  Lott  Quim- 
bayas,  Alain  Jouffroy;  anon,  on  Vieira  da  Silva. 

Renascence.  X:4. — Imagery  in  Modern  Marian 
Poetry,  Mother  Anita  von  Wellsheim,  R.s.c.j.;  Some 
Symbols  of  Death  and  Destiny  in  "Four  Quartets,"  Sis¬ 
ter  Marie  Virginia,  O.P.;  Herbert  and  Hopkins:  Two 
Lyrics,  Sister  M.  Joselyn,  o.s.b. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  LII:5,  6. — Organ  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  Movement. 

Rumanian  Review.  XII:2. — World-Wide  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Pacald,  Alfred  Margul-Sperber;  An  Interview 
With  Hubert  Juin,  Paul  Antoniu. 

The  Russian  Review.  XVII;3. — "The  Taguil  Find" 
or  Pushkin  Revisited,  Helene  Iswolsky;  In  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  S.  P.  Melgunov,  N.  Oulianoff. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXX :3. — Sverre  Arestad  on 
Ibsen’s  When  We  Dead  Awaken;  "Sibyllan"  and  the 
Patterns  of  Lagerkvist's  Workt,  Walter  W.  Gustafson. 

Science  Sr  Society.  XXII  ;3. — Emerson  and  Words¬ 
worth,  Richard  Greenleaf;  Edmund  Burke  and  the 
New  Conservatism,  C.  B.  Maepherson. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  IX :3. — The  Damnation  of 
Othello;  .Some  IJmitations  on  the  Christian  View  of 


the  Play,  Edward  Hubler;  What  Shakespeare  Did  to 
Chaucer’s  "Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  M.  C.  Bradbrook; 
What  Happens  in  "Coriolanus,"  Sailendra  Kumar  Sen; 
"Service"  in  “King  Lear,"  Jonas  A.  Barish  &  Marshall 
Waingrow;  "Hamlet"  and  "The  Seagull,"  T.  A. 
Stroud;  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  the  Paradoxical 
Metaphor,  Benjamin  T.  Spencer;  The  Spoken  Language 
and  the  Dramatic  Text:  Some  Notes  on  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  Language,  Hilda  M.  Hulme. 

Shenandoah.  IX :3. — James  Branch  Cabell  (1879- 
1958):  A  Reappraisal,  Desmond  Tarrant;  William 
Fleming  on  the  work  of  the  Australian  poet,  Judith 
Wright. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal.  XVI;1,  2. — 
Russian  Futurism,  Xlebnifiov,  Esenin,  Renato  Poggioli; 
Ne  xlebom  edinym  (Not  by  Bread  Alone):  Revised 
Edition,  Tatiana  Sklanczenko;  The  Revival  of  Do¬ 
stoevski)  on  the  Soviet  Stage,  Fan  Parker;  The  Pho¬ 
nemic  System  of  Colloquial  Standard  Bulgarian,  Har¬ 
old  L.  Klagstad,  Jr. — Tension  in  Prose:  texov’s  "Three 
Years,"  F.  D.  Reeve;  The  Importance  of  Kacic-MioiU, 
Ante  Kadic. 

Soviet  Literature.  1958:5,  6,  7. — Karl  Marx  on  Art 
and  Literature  (excerpts),  anon,  comp.;  Common 
Characteristics  in  National  Literatures,  Korneli  2^1ins- 
ky. — Lenin  and  Literature  in  the  First  Years  of  Soviet 
Power,  Lev  Plotkin;  About  Myself,  Vladimir  Lugovs- 
koy. — Evgenia  Knipovich  discusses  Vadim  Kozhevni¬ 
kov’s  novel  Meeting  the  Dawn;  Irakli  Andronikov  on 
Sergei  Smirnov’s  Tracing  the  Heroes  of  Brest;  New 
Life  for  Early  Russian  Painting,  Nikolai  Kuzmin;  Mark 
Charny  on  Alexei  Tolstoy. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  1:3. — Henry  James’s  "The 
American  Scene,"  Wright  Morris;  In  Search  of  an 
American  "Cherry  Orchard,"  N.  Bryllion  Fagin;  Anxi¬ 
ety  and  the  Search  for  Meaning,  Theodore  M.  Greene; 
Nature  and  Homer,  Northrop  Frye. 

Thought.  XXXII1:130. — Nathanael  West  and  the 
"Lonely  Crowd,"  C.  Carroll  Hollis;  Metaphor:  The 
Daedalus  of  Discourse,  Anthony  Nemetz. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXIV;977,  978,  979.— 
The  Top  Ten  (living  poets).  Burns  Singer;  Semantics 
as  Therapy,  Geoffrey  Wagner;  Out  and  About  (on  the 
Moscow  Art  Theater  Chekhov  productions  in  London), 
Richard  Findlater,  et  al. — Special  number  on  “Wom¬ 
en.”  Of  special  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Two  Women 
Mystics:  Florence  Nightingale  and  Simone  Weil,  Rich¬ 
ard  Rees;  In  Spite  of  Lit  (women  in  literature),  Naomi 
Lewis. — Translating  Shakespeare,  Boris  Pasternak; 
The  Style  of  Franfois  Mauriac,  Martin  Turnell. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XIV :2. — Political  articles. 

The  UNESCO  Courier.  XI :6,  7,  8. — Masterworkt  of 
Japan’s  Stone  Age  Art,  Seiroku  Noma;  The  Language 
of  Colours,  Myths  and  Symbols,  Roger  Bastide. — "The 
Makioka  Sisters":  A  Great  Contemporary  Novel,  Irving 
Jaffe. — Anon,  on  Nigerian  sculptor  Felix  Idubor. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVII:4. — Pater 
and  the  Tribulations  of  Taste,  Paul  West;  Letters  in 
Canada,  1957,  Douglas  Grant,  ed.,  with  contributions 
by  Northrop  Frye,  Claude  T.  Bissell,  et  al. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXI V:3,  4. — The 
Search  for  Southern  Identity,  C.  Vann  Woodward; 
Grace,  Violence,  and  Self:  Death  and  Modern  Litera- 
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ture,  Frederick  J.  Hoffman. — Truman  Capote:  The 
Revelation  of  the  Broken  Image,  Paul  Levine;  Richard 
Eberhart  on  McLeish's  /.  B.;  Comment  on  Camus, 
Henri  Peyre. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XII :2. — Hans  Besen- 
stiel:  Immigrant  Satirist,  T.  L.  Broadbent;  Color  Sym¬ 
bolism  in  the  Songs  of  the  American  Indian,  Edward 
Lueders. 

The  Western  Review.  XXII:4. — The  Unity  of  "War 
and  Peace,"  Albert  Cook;  Camilo  foti  Cela  and  Con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  Literature,  Anthony  Kerrigan. 

Yearbook  of  Comparative  and  General  Literature. 
No.  7. — Comparative  Literature?  Albert  Gu^rard; 
Comparative  Problems  in  Oral  Literature,  Stith  Thomp¬ 
son;  A  Glance  at  Comparative  Literature  in  Germany, 
Horst  Oppel;  Literature  and  International  Relations, 
Ernst  Erich  Noth;  The  Concept  of  Influence  in  Com¬ 
parative  Literature,  Haskell  M.  Block;  A  Summer 
Workshop  for  Comparatists.  Thais  S.  Lindstrom;  Auda 
Prucher  on  Carlo  Pellegrini;  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  on  Hel¬ 
mut  Anthony  Hatzfeld;  Vincent  Luciani  on  Joseph  G. 
Fucilla;  Gcrrit  Kuiper  on  W.  A.  Pierre  Smit;  program 
of  the  2nd  icla  Congress  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.;  re¬ 
ports,  Comparative  Literature  at  Home  and  Abroad: 
reviews  of  recent  translations  and  editions;  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Comparative  Literature  (7th  supplement  to  the 
Baldenspcrgcr-Friedrich  bibliography) . 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letterkunde.  Vni:2. — T.  S.  Eliot,  C.  W. 
Hudson;  Die  nuwe  vorm  en  prosa.  Soul. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  XI:10-11,  12.— T.  W.  L.  Schel- 
tema  on  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay;  Letterkundig  leven  in 
Zuid-Afrika,  J.  Greshoff. — P.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  on  K.  E. 
Proost’s  book  on  Frans  Coenen;  De  tchrijver  /.  van  de 
Walle,  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  G.  J.  E.  Dinaux  on  Han  G. 
Hoekstra. 

Wending.  XIII  :4,  5-6. — Uit  buitenlandse  tijd- 
schriften,  W.  P.  Tenkate. — W.  Banning's  Kulturele 

Kroniek. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1958:5, 6. — Die  poexie, 
de  literatuur  en  Paul  Rodenko,  M.  Rutten;  Mauriac  en 
de  politiek,  Victor  Leemans;  Maurits  Engelborghs  on 
Graham  Greene’s  The  Potting  Shed. — Over  mijn  werk, 
Filip  de  Pillecijn;  Vertaling  van  Heidegger?  Victor 
Icemans. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  XII:2,  3,  4. — K.  J.  on 
Johan  Hendrik  Van  Offel;  Guy  Voets  on  Jacques  Lanz- 
mann;  Lektuur  en  literatuur,  R.  B.;  Ward  Ruyslinck  on 
the  psychological  novel:  Somerset  Maugham  en  het 
maecenaat,  P.  V.  A. — "De  Leemen  Torens"  als  histo 
risch  document,  L.  Picard;  Paul  de  Wispelaere  on  Ivo 
Michiels;  "Heimwee  naar  Hellas,"  (on  A.  Roland 
Holst),  H.  Bossaert;  L.  Flam  on  Martin  Heidegger. — 
Letterkunde  en  magie,  Johan  Daisne;  Herijk,  J.  Gres¬ 
hoff;  Celine’s  terugkeer,  Raymond  Brulcz. 

De  Periscoop.  VIII  :9,  10. — MacLeish  en  de  tiicuwc 
Faustus,  Walter  Eysselinck;  Maxim  Kroejer  on  Richard 
Billinger  at  sixty-five. — Korban  on  Gaston  Burssens; 
Capriolen  om  Joyce  (I),  Victor  Verhaegen. 

Streven.  XI:  10,  11-12. — Gedachten  over  de  Egyp- 
tische  knnst,  Walther  Wolf;  Het  moderne  Humanisme 
in  Nederland  (11),  W.  F.ngelen;  De  Oedipus  Rex,  Ar¬ 


nold  Witlox;  De  romans  van  Anthony  Powell,  W. 
Peters;  L.  Vander  Kerken,  S.J.,  on  Ernst  Jiinger’s  Gla- 
serne  Bienen;  Orpheus  in  moderne  gewaden,  J.  Van 
Ackere. — Thomas  Stearns  Eliot  70  jaar,  Jos.  Simons; 
De  ki*”tt  der  Cycladen,  P.  Naster. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLII:6,  7,  8,  9. — Andre  De  Ridder 
in  memoriam  painter  Walter  Vaes;  50  jaar  moderne 
kunst.  Van  Seurat  tot  Picabia  (I),  Jan  Walravens. — 
Moderne  jeugd  en  antieke  k>tltuur,  P.  Noyen;  M.  Rut- 
ten  on  Jan  Van  Nijlen;  Het  dagboek  van  Maurice 
Denis,  Andre  De  Ridder;  Walravens  cont. — Mijn  reixen 
en  mijn  lexen,  Adriaan  Van  der  Veen;  Schrijvers  als 
ruxiemakers,  Raymond  Brulez;  Walravens  concl. — Jan 
Vercammen  on  painter  Frans  Dille;  Geeelle  en  het 
dichterschap,  H.  M.  J.  Van  Galen;  Abraham  van  Col- 
lem,  Karel  De  Clerck;  G.  Aertsens  on  Leopold  Flam. 

West-Vlaanderen.  VII ;4. — Articles  devoted  to  the 
Brussels  World  Fair. 

Wetenschappelijke  Ti/dingen.  XVIII  :4,  5,  6. — “Or- 
gaan  van  de  Vereeniging  voor  Wetenschap." 

De  Tsjeme.  XIII  :6,  7-8. — Hermann  Allmers,  de 
Friezen  en  it  Friezeliet,  H.  T.  J.  Miedema. — Lolle 
Nauta  on  Diet  Huber  and  Tiny  Mulder. 

Kalpana.  1958:  April,  May,  June,  July-Aug. — Hindi 
prose  and  verse. 

Irodalmi  Usjdg.  IX:16,  17,  18,  19,  20. — A  vardxslo 
papa,  Cs.  Szabo  LiszI6;  Bolyongds  Kozben,  Ignotus 
Pil. — Tudomdny  is  zsarnoktdg,  Polinyi  Mihily;  A 
csoddlatos  szdl6-td,  Horvith  Bela;  A  legszebb  unnepseg, 
Paloczi  Horvith. — Roger  Martin  du  Card,  Faludy 
Gyorgy;  Nem  mondhatom  el  senkinek,,  Pil6czi-Hor- 
vath  Gyorgy;  Kit  olaszorszdgi  k‘tl‘tnd,  Horvith  Bela. 
M  tine  hen,  Ignotus  Pil;  A  txalamander,  Faludy  Gyorgy; 
A  k^kt^okill"  herceg  utols6  ivei,  PiUkzi-Horvith 
Gyorgy. — Oktoberi  levil,  Pildezi-Horvith  Gyorgy; 
JSzsef  Attila  Hdrom  verse,  Ignotus  Pil;  Az  dreg  sas 
(on  T.  S.  Eliot),  Cs.  Szabd  Liszid. 

Ldtohatdr.  IX :2. — Otven  esztendo,  Horvith  Bela; 
ivforduldra,  Ignotus  Pil. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  45,  46. — In  margine  ad  Heidegger, 
Enzo  Paci;  La  dialettica  esistenxiale  negli  scritti  extra 
narrativi  di  F.  Kafka,  Ferruccio  Masini;  Sulla  poesia  di 
Clemente  Rebora,  Angelo  Romano;  La  poesia  dt  Saba. 
Giotue  Bonfanti;  L’immagine  umana  nella  letteratura 
drammatica,  Glauco  Cambon;  Marco  Forti  on  Le  cenert 
di  Gramsci  by  Pasolini. — /  convegni  dt  Eranos  e  la 
psiche  moderna,  J.  P.  Hodin;  Vagabondaggio  nelT ulti¬ 
mo  Strindberg,  Giantonio  De  Toni;  II  diario  di  Vitto 
nni,  Vito  Amoruso. 

Comunitd.  XII:6I,  62,  63. — Miguel  Angel  Asturias, 
Sergio  De  Santis;  Giorgio  Pullini  on  Palazzeschi. 
Buzzati,  Comisso,  Bernari. — Giorgio  Pullini  on  Cas- 
sola,  Banti,  Moretti,  Velitti. — Im  cultura  in  Ungheria 
dopo  la  rivoluzione,  Istvin  Mesziros;  /  settant'  anni  dt 
Ungaretti,  Andrea  Zanzotto;  .\loisio  Rendi  on  Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt. 

Convivium.  XXVI  :2,  3. — Sullo  stile  e  il  linguaggio 
poetico  di  Federico  Della  Valle,  Marcello  Fabiani;  Gol¬ 
doni,  Venezia  e  i  romantici,  Piero  Camporesi;  ll  giovane 
Burckhardt  e  "L’etd  di  Costantino,"  Eugenio  Dupre 
Theseider. — Aspetti  del  grottesco  barocco:  dal  Tesauro 
al  Frugoni,  Ezio  Raimondi;  La  poesia  di  Eustachio 
Manfredi,  Elio  Melli;  Fra  classicismo  e  romanticismo: 
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La  genest  della  poetica  di  Edward  Young,  Fernando 
Ferrara;  Afranto  Peixoto  e  la  lingua  portoghete,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Rebelo  Gonsalves. 

Filosofia.  IX:3. — L’Edipo  Re,  Antonio  Maddaicna; 
Sotificazione  ed  eipressione,  Augusto  Guzzo. 

ll  Mulino.  Vni:5,  6,  7-8. — Lul^dcs  e  gli  scrittori 
dell’avanguardia,  Renato  Barilli. — Mainly  on  politics 
and  religion. — ll  discono  pertuasivo,  Paolo  Facchi. 

Narrativa.  III:3. — Scrittori  coloniali  australiani,  I.eo- 
nardo  R.  Patane;  Moravia,  G.  R. 

Paragone.  IX:102,  104. — Fiction  by  (iiovanni  Tes 
tori,  Beatrice  Solinas  Donghi,  Giorgio  Orelli,  Lucia 
Sollazzo. — Lo  stile  e  la  critica,  Pietro  Ciiati;  Natura 
e  confini  della  riforma  goldoniana,  Vito  Pantlolfi; 
poetica  deir'eletto  senttre"  nella  lirica  mamoniana, 
Cesare  Federico  Goffis. 

Questioni.  VI;3-4. — Marco  Forti  on  Cassola;  Sergio 
Pautasso  on  poetry. 

Rinascita.  XV;5,  6,  7. — “Rassegna  di  politica  e  di 
cultura  italiana.” 

Lo  Smeratdo.  Xn:3,  4. — Conte  si  pub  leggere  Man- 
Toni?  Giuseppe  Ravegnani. — Visita  alia  ,YX/X“  Bien¬ 
nale,  Marco  Valsecchi. 

Societd.  XIV;2,  3. — Appunti  per  un  saggio  sul  ha- 
rocco,  Nicola  Ciarletta;  Sulle  cronache  teatrali  di 
(Iramsci,  Gian  Carlo  Fcrretti;  Realismo  storico  e  tragica 
ironia  in  G.  Beuchner,  Ferruccio  Masini;  Prohlemi  e 
questioni  di  metodo  nella  piu  recente  letteratura  critica 
su  Schiller,  Paolo  Chiarini;  Lingua  e  dialetto  in  Paso¬ 
lini  e  in  Gadda,  Piero  Pucci. — Vehlen  e  il  capitalisino 
americano,  Paul  M.  Sweezy;  Le  origini  del  nazionalis- 
mo  e  I'ideologta  di  Pascoli  e  D'Annunzio,  Carlo  Sali- 
nari;  Le  “idee"  di  Carlo  Cattaneo,  Loris  Ricci  Garotti. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XVin:I29-130. — Asirattismo  e 
rraltd,  Gualtiero  Schonrnberger;  g.  c.  in  memoriam 
Fritz  F.rnst. 

Tempo  Presente.  III:6,  7,  8. — ll  "Dottor  Zivago"  e  il 
romanzo  contemporaneo,  |uan  R.  Wilcixk. — ll  giovanc 
iMkacs,  F..  Z.;  Camus  e  I'Algeria,  N.  Ch. — Ignazio 
Silonc  on  French  writers  and  their  government;  L'avve- 
nire  del  romanzo,  Andrea  Cafh;  Avventiira  di  un  let- 
tore,  Italo  Calvino;  “Partecipazione"  di  Malraux,  M.  D. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLI:6,'  7,  8,  9. — Francesco  Olgiati, 
apostolo  del  soprannaturale ,  Agostino  Gemelli,  o.f.m.; 
Gaetano  De  Sanctis,  Albino  Garzetti. — ll  mondo  spiri- 
tiiale  di  Ugo  Betti,  Franco  Cologni. — L'impresa  puhhli- 
ca:  Prohlema  difficile  del  nostro  tempo,  Francesco  Vito 
— Articles  on  politics  and  religion. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLI:  2,  3. — .Mf  Rolfsen  in  me¬ 
moriam  painter  Jens  Ferdinand  Willumsen;  Harry  Fett 
on  Alfred  Hauge;  J.  P.  Hodin  on  the  Italian  sculptor 
Emilio  Greco. — Michelangelo  som  ar^itel(t,  Christian 
Norberg-Schulz. 

Samtiden.  LXV1I;6. — Europeisl^e  l^ultiirtradisioner 
og  Henrik  Wergelands  diktergjerning,  Pavel  Fraenkl; 
IVergeland  fra  en  annen  Daniel  Haakonsen. 

V induet.  Xn:2,  3 — Noen  refleksjoner  over  kunst  og 
intellektualisme,  Kctil  Gjessing;  Nei,  Wergeland  var 
ingen  romantisk  modernist,  Kjell  Krogvig. — Gordon 
Hfilmebakk  on  the  Henry  James-H.  G.  Wells  corre¬ 


spondence  and  controversy;  Teddy-boys  og  Nietzsche- 
^ys,  Ragnar  Kvam;  Franske  mestere  pi  kritikk^ns 
dagsorden,  Knut  Coucheron  Jarl;  Amerikans  romantra- 
dis/on,  Reidar  Hanssen;  Ad.  Stender-Petersen  on  Boris 
Pasternak;  Den  okdnda  Selma  Lagerlbf,  Lars  Ulven- 
stam;  Romantikft’en  Gunnar  Hetherg.  Leif  Longum; 
Dagfrid  Skipenes  on  Ibsen  dramas. 

Kultura.  1958:5,  6,  7-8,  9. — Drugi  k>'ok  chmu 
each  Marka  Hlasko,  Pawel  Hostowiec. — Marek  Hlasko 
a  "Tribuna  Ludu,"  Jan  Brzfkowski. — TworczolS  kf<t- 
/owa  St.  Mackiewicza,  Krzysztof  Nienaski. — Fragment 
z  dziennika,  Witold  Gombrowicz. 

BrSteria.  LXVILl,  2-3. — Joao  Maia  on  some  recent 
books  of  poetry;  Joao  Mendes  on  fiction. — Vida  alente- 
lana  num  escritor  seiscentista  (Francisco  de  Mendoza). 
Paulo  Durao;  Mario  Martins  reviews  Joao  Maia's  Verbo 
do  Verbo;  P.  D.  on  Milovan  Djilas’s  The  New  Clast. 

Cla.  VIII;  17. — A  Regressao  Subjetiva  na  Poesia  Mo- 
dernista,  Djacir  Menezes;  Do  Surrealismo  ao  Concretis- 
mo,  Alcides  Pinto;  Pedro  Paulo  Montenegro  on  Ga- 
bricla  Mistral;  A.  P.  on  “I  Livro  Cearense.” 

Gazeta  Literdria.  Vl;68— 69,  70-71.— Como  Eles 
Escrevem  os  Livros,  Cruz  Malpique. — Liberdade  de  In- 
formofdo  e  de  Critica,  anon. —  Como  Eles  Escrevem  os 
IJvros,  Cruz  Malpique. 

Revista  de  Historia.  IX:33,  34. — As  Ideias  Polittcas 
de  Bolivar,  Maurfeio  Tragtenberg;  A  Primeira  Viagem 
de  .Imerico  Vespucio,  German  Arciniegas. — Antonio 
Pedro  de  Figueiredo,  o  “Cousin  Fusco,”  Amaro  Quintas. 

Novyi  Mir.  1958:6,  7,  8,  9. — Tishina,  S.  Slavich; 
selection  from  Fioder  Gladkov;  Vstriechi  s  Furmanu- 
vym,  L.  Otmar-Stein;  O  proletarskom  gumanizmie  i 
abstraktnom  moralizatorstvie,  V.  Ozerov. — Piervoie 
znakomstvo,  Victor  Nekrasov;  Zamietki  o  mastierstvie; 
S.  Marshak;  Vospominaniiaia  o  V.  G.  Korolenko,  A. 
Herman.  Nekrasov  concl. — Vzryv,  S.  Sniegov;  Za 
mietki  o  mastierstvie,  S.  Marshak. 

Oktiabr’.  1958:6,  7,  8,  9. — Lieninskaia  partiinist'  i 
ieio  kritiki,  M.  Gus. — Poslie  svad'by,  D.  Granin;  Leo 
nid  Sobolev,  V.  Surganov;  Kuprin  i  Bunin,  L.  Nikulin. 
— Granin  cont.;  Prishvin  o  Tolstom,  V.  Prishvina: 
Angliiskiie  revtzionisty  marksisma,  V.  Ivasheva. — Gra¬ 
nin  concl.;  Polie  boia,  Ja.  Ivashkicvich:  Alexandr  Pro¬ 
kofiev,  V.  Frolov. 

Znamia.  1958:8,  9. — Razdum’te,  F.  Panfiorov;  Oni 
labotali  V  gazietie,  A.  Erlikh. — Glubokki  tyl,  Boris  Po¬ 
levoy;  Ovnieshniem  plasticheskom  izobrazhenii  che 
lot'ieka  V  literaturie,  la.  Elsberg. 

Zviezda.  1958:6,  7,  8. — “Komsomolskiie  gody”  V. 
Mayakovskogo,  N.  Potapov;  O  narodnosti  literatury, 
P.  Vykhodstov;  Vriemia  i  liudi  (1),  Ark.  Il’iashevich; 
A.  Medvedev,  V.  Solovey-Sedoy,  U.  Kremliev,  V. 
Rozhdestvenskii  on  Soviet  songs. — Zolotoie  koltso,  M. 
Zhestov;  Pamiatnyie  vstriechi,  N.  Ravich;  Viekam, 
istorii  i  mirozdaniiu,  A.  Metchenko;  Pisatieli  Azti  i 
Afriki  V  bor'bie  za  mir  i  natsionalnuiu  niezavisimost' , 
VI.  Dmitrevskii;  O  nievlerii  v  chelevieka,  o  nigilizmie  i 
“filosofii"  otchiamia,  A.  Gozatnpud — IP’iashevich  cont. 

Biblioteksbladet.  XLIII:6. — “Organ  for  Sveriges  all¬ 
manna  bibliotcksforening." 

BLM  med  AVB  (Bonniers  Utterdra  Magasin  med  All 
vdrldens  Berdttare).  XXVII :6. — Diktaren  i  dirhuset  (a 
visit  to  Ezra  Pound),  Folke  Isaksson;  Goran  Palm  on 
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Printz-PShlson’s  Solen  i  ipegeln;  50-talet  och  den  elffe 
musan,  Goran  Printz-PShlson. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXV1I:3. — Drommen  om  den  rena 
poesien,  Hans  Ruin;  Johan  Borgens  trilogi  om  Lillelord, 
Niels  Chr.  Br0gger. 

Tiden.  L:6. — Halldor  Laxness  och  Sverige,  Herman 
Stolpe. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Revieiv.  XXIV:6. — Maria 
Stuart  "Off  Broadway,"  1957,  John  R.  Frey;  The  Ger¬ 
manic  Fairy  Tale  in  Folk  and  Art  Form,  Martin  L. 
Kornbluth. 

Art  International.  11:4-5. — Formerly  European  Art 
This  Month.  Articles  on  painting,  sculpture,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  related  topics. 

Asiatische  Studien  (Etudes  Asiatiques).  1956:1-4. — 
Der  afro-indo-malajische  Raum  bei  Idrisi,  Cesar  E. 
Dublcr;  Geist  und  Natur  in  der  indischen  Philosophie, 
Emil  Abegg;  Le  principe  d’individuation  dans  la  philo- 
sophie  tndienne  (1),  Paul  Horsch;  Statuaire  des  Song 
Meridionaux  ( Chine),  Marguerite  Lobsiger-Dellen- 
bach;  Magic  Vengeance  in  Old  japan,  U.  A.  Casal. 

Les  Cahiers  Ltixembourgeois.  XXX:  1-2,  3. — Souve¬ 
nir  de  Bernanos,  Claude  Aveline;  Louis  Guillaume  et 
son  oeuvre,  Vincent  Monteiro. — Dramatiher  auf  der 
Sitche,  Horst  Bingel. 

El  Clartn.  No.  24. — La  poesia  y  el  pensamiento  de 
Antonio  Machado,  Jos^  Antonio  Balbontin. 

Comprendre.  No.  19. — Special  section,  L' accession 
de  la  Chine  an  rang  de  grande  Puissance.  Of  particular 
interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Pour  un  rapprochement  avec  la 
civilisation  chinoise,  Antonio  Bardi;  La  Chine  et  Tave- 
nir  de  Thomme,  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux.  Also:  L'ecrivain 
dans  la  societe  de  masses,  Francisco  Ayala;  L’injluence 
du  cinema  stir  la  vie  de  la  societe,  Andre  Gillois;  Span- 
tancite  ou  engagement  dans  la  creation  artistique'^ 
.Mirko  Novak;  Human  Relations  and  National  Boun¬ 
daries,  David  Riesman;  Critere  chretien  de  notre  cul¬ 
ture,  Paul  Tillich;  Enrichetta  Spina,  Umberto  Cam- 
pagnolo  on  Boris  Pasternak’s  Doctor  Zhivago. 

Convivium.  XXVI :4. — Mito  e  logo  nella  Grecia  an- 
tica,  Ernesto  Pomilio;  ll  Manzoni  nella  Spagna  delTOt- 
tocento,  Giuseppe  Carlo  Rossi. 

Culture.  XIX :2. — Jean  Simard  et  la  satire  du  milieu 
canadien,  Louis-Philippe  Cormier. 

Delta  (Naples).  Nos.  11-12,  13. — ll  prohlema  della 
allegoria  e  del  simbolismo  in  Dante  e  gli  studi  di  Ch.  S. 
Singleton,  R.  M.;  Motivi  della  rappresentatione  Dan- 
tesca,  Rocco  Montano;  The  Goal  at  the  Summit,  Charles 
S.  Singleton. — Psiche,  ^  un  bel  soggetto.  Studio  di  due 
racconti  Cechov,  Renato  Poggioli. 

Edition.  IX:2. — Tri-lingual  (English,  French,  (Jer- 
inan)  book  advertiser  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Swiss  Publishers’  Corporation. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  XI  :2. — Le  lecteur  anglais  d'au- 
/ourd’hui  peut-il  connaitre  "Gulliver’s  Travels"?  Pierre 
Danchin;  Scott's  Linguistic  Vagaries,  E.  M.  W.  Till- 
yard;  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Charles  Dickens 
to  Philocles  Regnier  (I);  l.es  heroines  d'Henry  James 


dans  "The  Portrait  oj  a  Lady"  et  d'Yvan  Tourgueniev 
dans  "A  la  veille,"  Sylvia  E.  Bowman;  Qtielques  sources 
des  po?mes  de  Sidney,  Michel  Poirier. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XIII :2. — Alt  temps  du  mes- 
merisme:  Un  fervent  adepte  du  magnetisme  animal,  le 
pasteur  J.  G.  Lavater,  O.  Guinaudeau  (t);  Les  ligendes 
irlandaises  de  A.  Roland  Holst,  Lx>uis  Fessard;  Franz 
Schubert  et  la  litterature  de  son  temps,  Roger  Bauer; 
Pierre  Cotet  on  Heinrich  Boll. 

Fabula.  Supplement  Reihe  B:  Untersuchungen  Heft 
I. — The  Tale  of  the  Kind  and  the  Unwind  Girls,  War¬ 
ren  E.  Roberts. 

form.  1958:2,  3. — Treppen,  Curt  Schweicher;  Das 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet,  Joachim  E.  Berendt. — Zum  Ende 
der  Weltausstellungen  hin,  Adolf  Max  Vogt;  Konstrul(- 
tion,  Architektur  und  fehlendes  Atomium,  Udo  Kulter- 
mann;  Curt  Schweicher  on  Dubuffet. 

French  Studies.  XII  :3. — T he  Enigma  of  Retz,  Derek 
.A.  Watts;  "Dom  Juan"  Reconsidered,  W.  D.  Howarth; 
David  Hume  and  the  Official  Censorship  of  the  "An- 
l  ien  Regime,"  Laurence  L.  Bongie;  Balzac  and  iMdy 
Ellenborough,  H.  J.  Hunt. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIII  :2,  3. — Substance  and 
Judgment,  Andrew  J.  Reck;  El  falso  problema  de  la 
intercomunicacion,  Eduard  Nicol;  Dommatismo  e 
criticismo  nella  prima  filosofia  idealistica,  Marino  Gen¬ 
tile. — Dieu  dans  la  philosophie  classique,  Joseph  Mo¬ 
reau;  Wesistenzialismo"  di  Gallo  Galli,  Mario  Sanci- 
priano. 

Hispania.  XLI:3. — Galdos  y  Cervantes,  Antonio  H. 
Obaid;  Origins  of  the  Historical  Novel  in  Chile,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Moseley;  Introspective  Techniques  in  "Doha 
Barbara,"  Donald  G.  Castanien;  Formation  of  the  Cau- 
cho  Novel  in  Argentina,  Myron  Ivor  Lichtblau;  El  "Ro¬ 
mance  sonarnbulo"  de  Garcia  Lorca,  Bernardo  Gico- 
vate;  Cela  y  los  "Papeles  de  Son  Armadans,"  Isabel  Ma¬ 
gana  Schevill. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVI  :3. — Hurtado  de  Mendoza 
and  the  Greek  Epigrams,  Irving  P.  Rothberg;  El  doble 
aspecto  de  la  honra  en  “Peribdhez  y  el  Comendador  de 
Ocaha,"  Gustavo  Correa. 

interedmbio.  XVI:  1-3. — Issue  devoted  to  Munich. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books- 
VI1I:4. — Two-Way  Traffic,  John  Phillimore. 

Letterature  Moderne.  V1I1:2,  3,  4. — The  Often  Flute, 
Renato  Poggioli;  Malaparte  Bifronte,  Gianni  Grana; 
Im  poesia  dt  Mario  Ramous,  Gianni  Scalia;  Goldoni  al 
festival  di  Venezia,  Giorgio  Pullini;  Nota  su  Henry  Da¬ 
vid  Thoreau,  Piero  Sanavio. — The  Poetry  of  Organism. 
Roy  MacGregor-Hastie;  Gabriele  Steinmayr  reviews 
Annunziato  Presta’s  L’Antologia  Palatina;  WEsame 
di  coscienza"  di  Renato  Serra  tra  Croce  e  "La  Voce," 
Franco  Ferrucci;  Lodovico  Leporeo,  Nunzio  Cossu;  Un 
personaggio  degli  "Essays"  di  Estienne  de  La  Boetie 
(1),  Maria  Teresa  Gianelli. — Ancora  sul  linguaggio  del 
Pascoli,  Francesco  Flora;  Echi  di  miti  e  leggende  in  un 
poemetto  medievale  inglese,  Felicina  Rota;  Prospettiva 
della  poesia  portoghese  moderna,  Jos6  V.  de  Pina  Mar¬ 
tins. 

Lietuviu  Dienos  (Lithuanian  Days).  IX :6,  7. — Il¬ 
lustrated  Lithuanian-English  monthly  issued  from  Los 
Angeles. 
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Utterair  Patpoort.  Xllhl  16,  1 17. — Jacques  den  Haan 
on  Lawrence  Durell’s  Balthazar;  Johan  Jacob  on  Willy 
Haas's  memoirs  Die  literaritche  Welt;  J.  J.  Strating  on 
William  Humphrey  and  James  Agee;  Over  de  dichter 
Christopher  Logue,  Hans  Andreus. — H.  L.  Leffelaar  on 
Jonathan  Williams;  Ontmoeting  met  William  Cooper, 
J.  J.  Strating;  Modeme  Japanse  literatuur,  J.  Somerwil; 
Johan  Jacob  on  Eva  Miithel's  Fiir  dich  hluht  l(ein 
Baum. 

iMStnim.  1957:2. — Greek,  Metric  1936-1957,  A. 
Marjorie  Dale;  Aristophanes  1938-1955,  K.  J.  Dover; 
Seneca  Tragedies  1922-1955,  Michael  Coffey;  Nachau- 
gusteische  nichtchristliche  Dichter,  Rudolf  Helm,  Lud¬ 
wig  Bieler. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bihliograjia.  Vlll:2. — Las 
generaciones  de  la  literatura  chtlena,  Raul  Silva  Castro. 

Revue  de  Uttirature  Comparer.  .\XX11:2. — L‘ heri¬ 
tage  de  Fernand  Baldensperger,  1871-1958,  Marcel  Ba- 
taillon;  Pour  Charles  X  exiU,  Fernand  Baldensperger 
(t);  Goethe  et  Valery.  Leurs  vues  comparers  star  la 
comparaison  litteraire,  Maurice  B6mol;  Un  ami  de  Mme 
Recamier:  DeUcluxe  (with  hitherto  unpublished  let¬ 
ters),  Robert  BaKhet;  La  Comtesse  d'Agoult  et  Angelo 
de  Gubematis,  Jacques  Vier. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XIL'H. — Phe¬ 
nomenology,  Ontology,  and  History  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Heidegger,  Calvin  O.  Schrag;  The  Philosophic  Bases 
of  Human  Rights  and  Social  Order  in  Indian  Social- 
Ethics,  N.  A.  Nikam;  The  Derivation  of  "Ought"  from 
"It,"  Jack  Kaminsky;  Mathialisme  et  psychologisme 
historiques,  Giorgio  Del  Vecchio;  The  Structure  of 
Transitive  Expression,  Arthur  Bcrndtson. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  Cl:l. — Farhen- 
heseichnungen  hei  Theophrast,  W.  Capelle;  Phrixos, 
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The  editors  of  Books  Abroad  join  with  their  col¬ 
leagues  here  and  everywhere,  but  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  sending  congratulations  to  the  Rowohlt  Ver- 
lag  on  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Founded 
September  30,  1908,  by  Ernst  Rowohlt  who  is  still  at 


Konrad  Schauenburg;  Lesefriichte,  Giuseppe  Gian- 
grande;  Das  Problem  der  Datierung  der  ersten  Vertrige 
zwischen  Rom  und  Karthago,  Franz  Hampl;  Von  den 
Anfangen  des  Problems  der  Willensfreiheit,  Ernst 
Wust. 

Ri vista  di  Letterature  Moderns  e  Comparate.  XI  :1. — 
De  Lollis  e  la  stilistica  letteraria,  Vittorio  Santoli;  11 
romanzo  sociologico,  Ernst  Alker;  Un  nuovo  docu- 
mento  su  "Madame  Bovary":  ll  pittore  Vaufnlard,  Ser¬ 
gio  Cigada;  Echi  di  Byron  in  Carducci,  Nanda  Poli; 
Gozzano  e  Saint-Pierre,  Rosalia  Fabbri;  Emerson  in 
Italia,  Rolando  Anzilotti. 

Romance  Philology.  XII  :1. — Discussions  siirla  versi¬ 
fication  espagnole  midiivale — J  propot  d’un  livre  re¬ 
cent  (Tomis  Navarro’s  M Africa  etpahola),  P.  Lc  Gcndl; 
The  "Vision  of  St.  Paul":  The  French  and  Provenfol 
Versions  and  Their  Sources,  D.  D.  R.  Owen;  Some  Uses 
of  the  Old  Spanish  Past  Subjunctives  (With  Reference 
:n  the  Authorship  of  "La  Celettina” ) ,  John  W.  Martin. 

Studi  Franceti.  11:2. — Le  style  des  "Memoires 
d' Outre -Tombe"  et  I'opinion  de  la  critique,  Jean-Mau- 
rice  Gautier;  La  fortuna  del  Lamennais  in  Italia,  An- 
giolo  Gambaro;  La  structure  du  drame  claudelien,  Jean 
Rousset. 

Vox  Romanica.  XVI  :2. — fertey-French  Fishing 
Terms,  N.  C.  W.  Spence;  Quelquet  termes  pfjoratifs 
serbo-croates  d'origine  romane,  Ivan  Popovid;  Miscella¬ 
nea  Hitpano-fudaica,  Cynthia  Crews;  La  parola  domi¬ 
nants,  Emilio  Peruzzi;  Methods  einer  Labiometrie  fiir 
die  Hochzungenvokale,  Rudolf  Brunner;  Zur  Ent- 
wicklung  der  Gruppen  -ky  und  -ty-,  Helmut  Ludtke; 
Zwei  Schwankerzahlungen  aus  Unterfasta,  W.  Theodor 
Elwert;  Tempora  der  Erzahlung  im  Altfranzotischen, 
M.  Sandmann;  Zur  judenportugiesischen  0 bersetzung 
des  “Libro  conplido"  (I),  G.  Hilty. 


H  M 


the  helm  of  this  important  publishing  house,  the  Ro¬ 
wohlt  Verlag  is  particularly  well  known  for  its  cham¬ 
pionship  of  modern  literature  and  can  boast  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  publications  lists  in  contem¬ 
porary  world  letters. 
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DOLORES  MEDIO 

(sec  page  10) 


ELENA  QUIROGA 

(sec  page  10) 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 

as  appraised  by  literary  personalities  at  home  and  abroad: 

“The  Euramcrica  of  criticism.” — ].  F.  Angelloz.  — ^  “Twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  efl&cicncy.” — Fernand  Baldensperger.  “The 
conception  of  a  W eltliter at ur  brought  nearer  its  realization.” — Max 
Brod.  i  “Seems  to  me  to  perform  its  service  more  admirably  than 
any  other  contemporary  journal.” — Henry  Seidel  Canby.  ^  “At  a 
time  when  slave-states  are  pulling  down  iron  curtains,  Books 
Abroad  is  endeavoring  to  lift  them.” — Clifton  Fadiman.  ^  “Fur¬ 
nishes  a  broad  and  clear  picture  of  current  literature  throughout 
the  world,  helpfully  widens  the  horizon  of  American  critics  and 
readers. — Lion  Feuchtwanger.' — ^  “Making  way  for  that  inter¬ 
national  viewpoint  which  can  alone  save  our  civilization  from  ruin 
and  decay.” — John  Haynes  Holmes.’ — ^“Your  quarterly,  the  only 
publication  of  its  kind,  has  been  keeping  faith  with  the  all-im¬ 
portant  task:  the  promotion  of  international  understanding.” — 
Thomas  Mann.' — ^-“The  only  international  critical  publication 
which  is  at  the  same  time  complete,  objective,  and  careful  of  lit¬ 
erary  standards.” — Andre  Maurois.  — •  “The  activity  of  Books 
Abroad  is  revelation  and  fulfillment  of  love  for  all  mankind.” — 
Walter  von  Molo.  ’ — ^  “A  first  unity  among  the  Nations.” — Sean 
O’Casey.  ’ — ^  “A  unique  publication  in  character  and  coverage.” — 
Alfonso  Reyes. ' — ^  “The  warm  spirit  of  international  sympathy  per¬ 
vading  its  pages,  the  vivid  immediacy  of  its  information.” — Count 
Carlo  Sforza.  ’ — » “A  patient  and  important  service  in  making  the 
lKX)ks  of  the  rest  of  the  world  available  to  Americans.” — Upton 
Sinclair. ' — ^  “The  best  literary  magazine  in  the  United  States.” — 
Fritz  von  Unruh.' — ^“The  only  periodical  in  existence  that  brings 
American  readers  a  living  world  literature.” — Peter  Viereck- 


University  of’Oklahoma  Press 


Speculum  Scientierum 

Founded  in  1947  at  the  suggestion  of  Johan  Huizinga 

Edited  by  Rudolf  Jnd 

A  cultmal  *hA  tcumtific  organ  for  the  information  of  librariat  and  umrertitiat 
It  appears  monthly,  contains  64  pp.  of  reriews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publications,  and  deals  svith 
General  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Religion,  Law,  Social  Sciences,  Philology,  Literature, 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Eratmms  is  its  “UniTcrsaliry"  (Schtoeinerische  Hochsehidneitmng),  the  remarkable 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Die  Weltwoche),  and  its  unique  ideological  pt^icy  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extracts  from  criticittns: 

“We  cannot  cmnmend  Erasmus  too  hi^y  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  which  we  only  tee  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.**  (Voz  del  Dia,  Montevideo) 

“We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  cridcitm,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  understand  things  of  a  diAcrent  nature." 

(SudwesthinkA^Wf  Baden-Baden) 

“For  the  scientist  Erasmus  hat  become  an  almost  indispensable  tool.”  (Radio  Wien) 

Siecheri-Hafner,  Inc.,  New  York  3 

or  H.  Ri  Sauerlander  &  Co.,  Aarau,  Switzerland 

(Reriew  copies  and  editorial  correspondence  to  be  sent  to  Erasmtu,  Riedeselscr.  61,  Darmstadt, 
Germany) 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modem  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States" 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $4XX)  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  $4.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 


RENASCENCE 

A  Critical  Journal 

of  Letters 

A  quarterly  review  to  promote 

Ninth  year  of  publication 

literary  criticism  and  to  evaluate 

edited  by  John  Pick 

contemporary  literature 

RECENT  CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE 

W.  H.  Auden 

Franfois  Mauriac 

Wallace  Fowlie 

Thomas  Merton 

Harold  G.  Gardiner,  S.J. 

Frank  O’Malley 

Julien  Green 

J.  F.  Powers 

Graham  Greene 

Martin  Tumell 

Victor  M.  Hamm 

Chad  Walsh 

H.  Marshall  McLuhan 

Helen  C.  White 

Sister  Madelova 

W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr. 

Published  by 

Payable  to  Executive  Director, 

Catholic  Renascence  Society 

Catholic  Renascence  Society, 

Yearly,  $4.  Each,  fi. 

Mount  Mary  College, 

Milwaukee  10,  Wis. 

Bulletin  of  Selected  Books 
Choix  de  Notices  Critiques 

A  quarterly  guide  to  notable  books  published  throughout  the  worid, 
except  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  literature  of 
countries  with  limited  means  of  inter-communication  receives  special 
attention.  The  main  features  are  condensed  reviews  contributed  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Each  number  contains  two  articles  related  to  international  literature 
or  translation.  Additional  items  of  information  appear  in  the  section 
entitled  ‘Events — Inquiries — ^Requests*. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  SELECTED  BOOKS  provides  information  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  literature  and  current  affairs,  educationalists,  sociol- 
ogiits,  writers,  translators,  librarians,  and  publishers. 

Subscription  rates:  U.SA.  $2  yearly  in  advance 
Britiah  Isles  and  all  countries  outside  the  U.SA.  11/6  yearly  in  advance 

Issued  by  Publie  par 

The  Intemationri  PJLN.  La  F^ration  P.E.N. 

With  die  Assistance  of  Avec  le  concours  de 

UNESCO  LTJNESCO 

Requests  for  subscription  and  specimen  copies  should  be  address^  to 
The  Editor,  62  Gl^  Place,  London,  S.W.3. 
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